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PREFACE. 



Many apologies are due to an indulgent public for 
the tardy appearance of the third and concluding 
volume of the First Series of the "Lives of the 
Queens of England." 

The cause of this delay will be best explained by a 
letter which I had the honour of receiving from his 
Excellency, Monsieur Guiaot, in May last, and which 
I avail myself of his courteous permission to publish, 
as affording not oply a cogent reason for the post- 
ponement of the present volume, but a testimonial of 
those preceding it, of which I can scarcely be too 
proud. 

« Londres, Mai 17, 1840. 

" Mademoisells;, 

" Je r^ponds bien tard a la bont6 que vous m'avez 
t^moign^e en m'envoyant vos * Vies des Reines d' An- 
gleterre.' Je n'ai pas voulu vous en parler sans les 
avoir lues, et je^qu'ici j'ai eu bien peu de terns disponi- 
ble. J'ai lu enfin. Mademoiselle, et avec un bienvif 
plaisir. C'est un ouvrage charmant, plein d'un int^rdt 
s^rieux etdoux* Vous avex 6tnJ&6 les souroes, et vous 
sav^z pi^s^ter les faits simplement, bien que sans 
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s^cheresse. Ma lecture finie, j*ai envoy* votre livre 
d mes filles, qui sont encore a Paris, et qui le lisent A 
leur tour avec le vif amusement de leur Age. 

" Agr^ez, je vous prie, Mademoiselle, tous mes re- 
merciemens et I'hommage de mon respect. 

« Gotzot." 

P. S.— " J'ai *crit at Paris pour demander s'y existent 
quelques documens particuliers et in^dits sur Phistoire 
de Marguerite d'Anjou. Si on m'en envoye, j'aurai 
rhpnneur de vous les transmettre.'* 

I had been so materially indebted, in the first and 
second volumes of the Lives of the Queens of England, 
to the invaluable documents which the research of this 
illustrious statesman-historian has been the means of 
rescuing from oblivion, that I was naturally anxious 
to avail myself of his friendly assistance in writing the 
memoir of Margaret of Anjou ; and as Monsieur Mi- 
chelet, the president of the Historical Society at Paris, 
M. Lefrevoit, M. Abel Hugo, Mademoiselle Fontaine, 
and several learned friends besides, were most kindly 
engaged in exploring the treasures of the Royal Ar- 
chives of France, and tjie MS. collections of Normandy 
and Lorraine, with reference to the same object, I 
considered the delay of a few weeks in the publication 
of the present volume as a matter of duty. 

The result will, I trust, sufficiently justify me for 
having ventured to depart from my original plan of 
presenting these volumes in monthly succession. 

I have now to acknowledge my obligations to those 
courteous and learned gentlemen who have in various 
ways facilitated me in the arduous, yet delightful, task 
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df restoring to their proper poEdtions in the icMeau of 
hiitory, the almost shadowy succession of our ancient 
Queens of England. Among ' those to whom I am 
peculiarly indebted I have the honour of naming that 
munificent collector, Sir Thomas Phillipps, who has 
kindly permitted me to enrich the present volume with 
interesting and precious extracts from the curious 
manuscript wardrobe accounts of Joanna of Navarre, 
tihe queen of Henry IV. ; Henry Howard, Esq. of Corby, 
and his accomplished son, Philip H. Howard, Esq., 
M. P. for Carlisle, both of whom have afforded me im- 
portant information connected with the Queens of Eng- 
land, from authentic sources accessible only through 
the influence of private friendship. My grateful thanks 
are offered to Sir Harris Nicolas ; J. Bruce, Esq. ; J. 
. O. Halliwell, Esq.; the Rev. J. Hunter; G. P. Beltz, 
Esq., Lancaster Herald ; C. G. Young, Esq., York 
Herald ; Mr. T. Saunders, the restorer of the/ Ladye 
Chapel in St Saviour's, Southwark: and most especially 
to that great historian, John Lingard, D. D., and to the 
Rev. George C, Tomlinson, Editor of the Breknoke 
Computus. 

The First Series of the Lives of the Queens of 

England, containing the Anglo-Norman and Plantag&- 
net queens is now completed. The present volume, 
presents the personal history of six queens — namely, 
Isabella of Vdlois, the second queen of Richard IL, 
whose life has never before been written;, Joanna of 
Navarre; Katherine of Valois; Margaret of Anjou; 
^Elizabeth Woodville ; and Anne Neville. These prin- 
cesses were all more or less involved in the changeful 
events of that stormy era of our annals which is thm 
finely described by the masterly pen of Guizot : 
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<' The history of England in the fifteenth century 
consists of two great epochs : the French wars without, 
those of the roses within — ^the wars abroad and the 
wars at home. Scarcely was the foreign war ter- 
minated when the civil war commenced, and was long 
and fatally continued while the houses of York and 
Lancaster contested the throne. When these sangui- 
nary disputes were ended, the high English aristocracy 
found themselves ruined, decimated, and deprived of 
the power they had formerly exercised. The asso- 
ciated barons could no longer control the throne when 
it was ascended by the Tudors ; and with Henry VII., 
in 1485, the era of political concentration and the 
triumph of royalty commenced." 

The sovereign and the great body of the people from 
that time made common cause to prevent the re-esta- 
Wishment of an oligarchy, which had been found 
equally inimical to the rights of the Commons and to 
the dignity of the Crown. I have traced the history 
and influence of the Queens of England from the 
establishment of the feudal system to its close; com- 
mencing with the first Anglo-Norman Queen, Matilda, 
the wife of William the Conqueror, and concluding 
with Anne of Warwick, the last flantagenet queen, 
herself the sad representative of the mightiest of all the 
aristocratic dictators of the fifteenth century, the Earl 
of Warwick, sumamed the King-maker. 

The Second Series of the Lives of the Queens of 
England will commence with the Tudor queens-con- 
sort, and contain, in chronological succession, the 
queens-regnant as well as the queens-consort from that 
era. 
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ISABELLA OF VALOIS. 

SU&NAHBB THE LITTLE QUEEN, 
SECOND QUEEN OF RICHARD II. 



The union of Isabella of Valois with Richard II. pre- 
sented an anomaly to the people of England unprecedented 
in their annals. They saw with astonishment an infant, 
not nine summers (^, sharing the throne as the chosen 
queen-consort of a monarch who had reached his thirtieth 
year. 

Richard, whose principal error was attention to his 
own private feelings, in preference to the public good, 
considered, that by the time this little princess grew up, 
the lapse of years would have mellowed his grief for the 
loved and lost Anne of Bohemia ; he could not divorce 
his heart from the memory of his late queen sufficiently 
to give her a successor nearer his own age. 

Isabella of Valois was the daughter of Charles VI., of 
France, and Isabeau, of Bavaria, that Queen of France, 
afterwards so notorious for her wickedness ; but at the 
time of the marriage of Richard II. with her little daughter, 
Queen Isabeau was only distinguished for great beauty, 
and luxurious taste in dress and festivals. 

Charles VL, had already e^qperienced two or three 
agonizing attacks of inflammation on the brain, which 
had yielded, however, to medical skill, and he was at this 
time a magnificent, prosperous, and popular sovereign. 

VOL. lU.— 2 
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Isabella, the eldest child of this royal pair, first saw the 
liffht in the Louvre palace, at Paris, 1387, November 9th. 
She was the fairest of a numerous and lovely family, the 
females of which were remarkable for the beauty lavished 
en them by the hand of nature. The Queen of France 
was the daughter of a German prince and an Italian 
princess; ; she was renovmed for the splendour of her large 
dark eyes, and the clearness and brightness of her com- 
plexion, charms which were transmitted to her daughters 
in no common degree. Isabella had three brothers, who 
were successively dauphins, and four sisters — ^Joanna, 
Duchess of Brittany ; Marie, a nun ; Michelle, the first 
Duchess of Philip the Good, of Burgundy ; and Katherine 
the Fair, the Queen of Henrv V., of fengland. These 
royal ladies inherited their father's goodness without his 
malady, and their mother's beauty wimout her vices. The 
Princess Isabella was precocious in inteUect and stature, 
and was every way worthy of fulfilling a queenly destiny. 
Unlike her sisters, Michelle and Katherine, who were 
cruelly neglected in their infant years, she was the darlitig 
of her parents and the court of France. Isabella is no 
mute on the bioffraphical page ; the words she uttered have 
been chronicled ; and though so young, both as the wife 
and widow of an English king, research will show that 
•her actions were of some historical importance. The 
life of Richard's last consort is a curious portion of the 
biography of our Queens of England, as an instance of a 
girl of tender age placed in unusual circumstances. 

"The king," says Sir John de Grailly, a courtly 
informant of Froissart, ** is advised to marry again, and 
has had researches made every where, but in vain, for a 
suitable lady. He has been told that the King of Navarre 
has sisters and daughters, but he will not hear of them. 
The Duke of Gloucester has, likewise, a grown-up girl, 
who is marriageable, and well pleased woiSd he be if hte 
.royal nephew would choose her; but the king, says she 
is too nearly related, Imag his cousin-german.. King 
•Richard's thoughts are so bent on the el^st daughter of 
the King df Branoe, he will not hear of any others it 
.causes great wonder in this country that he should be so 



Qstgor to marry th^ da4^bter of his adversary, and l^e^ is 
opt th^ better bejovod for it 

'^ King Richard has been told that the lady was by far: 
too young, and that even in five or six years she would 
not be the propei: age for a wife. He repUed pleasantly, 
* that every day would remedy the deficiency of age, and 
her youth was one of his reasons for preferring her, 
because he should educate her and bring her up to his 
own mind, and to the manners and customs of the 
English; and that, as for himself, he, was young enough 
to wait for her,' " 

Fr(»ssart was staying at Eltham palace when the 
parliament met to debate the marriage in the beautiful 
gothic halL^ While they were walking on the terrace, 
Sir Richard Sturry, one of the king's household, gave 
him this information :— 

" The king made the Archbishop of Canterbury speak, 
of the business of his m^^age. In the debate it was 
agreed that the Archbishop of Dublin, the Earl of Rutland,, 
and the earl marshal^ with twenty knights and forty 
squires of honour, should wait on the King of France, 
and propose a treaty of marriage between him and the 
Princess Isabella.* * • 

* The refined taste of her Boyal Highneas, the Piinceai Sophia MatiMa, 
led to the recent reatori^Uep of this noble relic. 

2 The Sunday after the departi^ire of the embassy, Richard II. was at 
leisure to receive the presentation copy of the poesies prepared for him by 
Sir John Froissart, ** I presented it to him in his chamber, for I had it 
with me, and laid it on his bed," From this passage it would appear th«t 
tiie king received him bef^i^ he had ris^n* ** He took it, and lodced into 
it with much pleasure. He ought to have been pleased, for it was hand- 
somely written and illuminated, and boand in crimson velvet, with ten 
sibrer gilt studs, and roses of the same in the middle, with two large clasps 
of silver gilt, richly worked wUh vpses in the centre. The king asked 
me * of what the book treated?* I replied, * Of love.* He was pleased 
with the answer, and dipped into several places, reading parts aloud 
remarkably well, for be read and spoke BVeiich in perfection. He then 
g^ve it \o Qn^ of hiii kniglits, ^ir Kiekard Ci«9don, to carry it to his 
oratory, and made me m»By ackpowledgm^nts for it.** This knight w^s 
probably the autbor of ^ Creton*s Metrical Chronicle.** The king did not 
confine his gratitude to empty tbaAks, ibr we i|nd he aflerwarda pre- 
«9iiM tbfi imQ«trfl-liif tmm witk » ^ chpAe^ M|v«r g^hlet, oonifkijiiog 
one hvmdrod mUe^ a h^n^fiuitiod wMfib* m frpi^sart adds, wi^a of 
infinite use to him. The whole of this scene is a precious relic of the' 
domestic history of English royalty, and carries the reader back four 
centuries, as if it were but yesterday. 
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"When the English embassy arrived at Paris, they 
were lodged near the Croix du Tiroir, |ind their attend- 
ants and horses, to the number of five hundred, in the 
adjoining streets. The King of France resided at the 
Louvre, and the queen and her children at the Hotel de 
St. Pol, on the banks of the Seine ; and to please the 
English lords, their request was granted to visit the queen 
and her family, and especially the little princess they were 
soliciting to be the wife of their kmg, as they were 
impatient to behold her. This had been at first refused, 
for the French council excused themselves by observing, 
* that she was as yet but eight years ; how could any one 
know how so young a child would conduct herself at 
such an interview V She had, however, been carefully 
educated, as she proved when the English nobles waited 
upon her ; for when the earl marshal dropped upon his 
knee, saying- — 

<* * Madam, if it please God, you shall be our lady and 
queen.' 

" She replied instantly, and without any one prompting 
her, * Sir, if it please God and my lord and father that I 
be Queen of England, I shall be well pleased thereat, for * 
liiave been told I shall then be a great lady.' 

" She made the earl marshal rise, and, taking him by 
the hand, led* him to Queen Isabeau her mother, who was 
much pleased at her answer, as were aU who heard it, 
The appearance and manners of this young princess were 
very agreeable to the English ambassadors, and thev 
thought among themselves she would be a lady of high 
honour and worth."* 

Just before the young Isabella arrived in England, the 
Duke of Lancaster thought fit to give his princely hand 
to Catherine Rouet,who had been governess to his daugh- 
ters, and was alreadv mother to those sons of the duke so 
celebrated in English history as the Beauforts. Serious 
were ftie feuds this mis-alliance raised in the royal family. 
When the marriage of the Duke of Lancaster was an- 
nounced to the ladies of royal descent in England, such 
as the Duchess of Gloucester and the Countess of Arun- 

> Froissart. 
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4$di, who was a Mortimer of tho line of Clarence, they were 
greatly shocked, and jsaid, '' The duke had sadly disgraced 
Kiniself by marrying a woman of light character, »ince 
she would take rank as second lady in the kingdom, and 
the young queen would be dishonourably accompanied by 
ter ; but, for their parts, they would leave her to do the 
honours of the court alone, for they would never enier 
any place where she was. They themselves would be 
disgraced if they permitted such a base-bom duchess, who 
had been mistress to the duke both before and after his 
marriage with the Princess Constance, to take precedence 
of them, and their hearts would burst with grief were it 
to happen* Those who were the most outrageous on the 
subject were the Puke and Duchess of Gloucester."* Thus 
was the court of King Richard in a state of ferment with 
the discontents of the princesses of the house of Plantage- 
net, just at the time when he required them to assemble for 
the purpose of receiving his infant bride. While these 
ladies were settling their points of precedency, the prin- 
cess Isabella was espoused. in Paris by the earl marshal, 
as proxy for his royal master. " She was from that time," 
says Frois^art, " styled the Queeil of JEngland- And I 
was at the time told it was pretty to see her, young as she 
was* practising how to act the queen." 

About this time the King of France sent to Englaiid 
the Count St. Pol, who had married Richard's hal&sister, 
Maud Holland^ sumamed the Fair. King Richard pro- 
mised his brother-in-law to come to Calais and have an 
interview with the King of France, when his bride wais 
to be deUvered to him; and if a peace could not be 
a^eed upon, a truee for thirty or forty years was to be 
established. The Duke and Duchess (^ Gloyee^t^r, with 
ijmx daildren, were asked by the king to be of the party, 
aft were the Dukes and Duchesses of York and Lancaster. 
Tim }ast lady, despite of all the displeasure of the ladies 
of j^e biood royal against her, was staying with the king, 
and her loyd at Ult£w, a«i had already been invited fe> 
^ Wag's marriage. 

Witihi thip royal company Ring Richard cro^s^d the 

1 FroiBs^t. 

2* - 
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«ea to Calais, while the King of France, his ipieen, and 
the young princess, advanced as far as St Omer, where 
they remained till the treaty of peace assumed some hope- 
ful form. It was, however, in vain that both French and 
English strove to soften the opposition of the Duke of 
Gloucester by the flattering attentions paid him by the 
French lords, and the handsome presents they offered 
him. He accepted the presents ; ** but the same rancour 
remained in his breast, and in spite of every thing, when 
the peace was mentioned, his answers were as crabbed 
and severe as ever. It was observed that he pointed out 
the rich plate of glod and silver to his friends, observing, 
that France was still a very rich country, and that peace 
ought not to be made. The King of England at last 
.contrived to discover the means of allajdng this bellicose 
disposition in his uncle; the bribe was enormous, con- 
sidering the duke's constant exhortations in regard to 
economy in the government ; the king was forced to pro- 
mise his patriotic uncle fifty thousand nobles on his return 
home, and to make his only son, Humphrey, Earl of Ro- 
. Chester, with a pension of two thousand noWes per annum. 
After the application of this unconscionable bribe, no im- 
pediments remained to the peace and marriage, which 
were concluded without the restoration of Calais being 
insisted on by France. 

« On the vigil of the feast of St Simon and St Jude, 
which fell on a Friday,* the 27th of October, 1396, the two 
king^ left their lodgings on the point of ten o'clock, and, 
accompanied by a grand attendance, w^t to the tents that 
had been prepared for them. Thence they proceeded on 
foot to a certain space which had been fixed on for their 
meeting, and which was surrounded by four hundred 
French, and as many English, knights, brilliantly armed,^ 
who stood with drawn swords. These knights w^ne so 
marshalled that the two kings passed between their ranks, 
conducted in the following order: — The Dukes of Lan- 
caster and Gloucester supported the King of France, 
while the Dukes of Bern and Burgundy, uncles of the 
French king, conducted King Richard ; and thus they 

1 Froissart 
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advanced sloiiirly through the ratiks of the knights ; and 
when the two kings were on the point of meeting, the 
eight hundred knights fell on their knees and wept for 
joy " — a unaninuty of feeling very remarkable in eight 
hundred knights. ^' King Richard and King^ Charles met 
bare-headed, and having saluted, took each other by the- 
hand, when the King of France led the King of Eneland 
to his tent, whieh was handsome and ricMy adorned ; the 
four dukes took each other bv the hand, and followed 
them* The English and French knights remained in their 
ranks, looking at each other with good humour, and never 
stirred till the whole ceremony was over. 

" When the two kings entered the tent, holdii^ each 
other by the hand, the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
who had been left in the tent to' welcome the monarcfas, 
cast themselves on their knees before them; the kings 
stopped, and made them rise. The six dukes then assem- 
bled in front of the tent, and conversed together, when 
the kings went into the tent and conferred while the wine 
and spces were preparing. The Duke of Bern served 
the King of France with me comfit-box, and the Dvke of 
Burgundy with the cup of wine. In like manner was the 
King of Ei^land served by the Dukes of Lancaster and 
Gk>ucester. After the kings had been served, the knights 
of France and England took the wine and c<Hnfits, and 
served the prelates, dukes, princes, and counts; apd, after 
them, the squires and other oj9Sicers of the household did 
the same to all within the tents, until every one had par- 
taken of the wine and spices ; during which time the two 
monarchs conversed freely. 

" At 11 o'clock of the Saturday morning, the feast of 
St Simon and St Jude, the King of Ensbind, attended 
by his uncles and nobles, waited on the lung of France 
in his tent Dinner tables were laid out; that for the 
kings was very handsome, and the>sideboard was covered 
with magnificent plate. The two kings were seated by 
tiiemselves, the King of France at the top of the table, 
and the King of Ei^and below him, at a good distance 
frcwi each other. They were served by the Dukes of 
Berri, Burgundy, and Bourbon ; the last entertained the 
two monarchs with many gay remarks, to make them 
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laugh, and those about the royal table, for he had much 
droluery; and, addressii^ the King of £ndand» said-^ 

^< * My lord, King of England, you ought to make good 
cheer, for you have had all your wishes gratified. You 
have a mie, or shall have one, for she will speedily be 
delivered to you.' 

** * Bourbonnois,' replied the King of France, * we wish 
our daughter were as old as our cousin of St Pol,^ though 
we were to double her dower, for then she would love our 
son of England much more.' 

** The lung of England, who understood French well, 
noticed these words, and immediately bowing to the King, 
of France, replied — 

" * Good father-in-law, the age of our wife pleases us 
right well. We pay not great attention respecting age, 
as. we \nalue your love, for we shall now be so strongly 
united that no king in Christendom can in any way 
hurt us.'" 

When dinner was over, which lasted not long, the cloth 
was removed, the tables carried away, and wine and 
spices brought. After this the young oride entered the 
tent, attended by a great number of ladies and damsels. 
King Charles led her by the hand, and gave her to the 
King of England,, who immediately rose and took his 
leave. The Uttle queen was placed in a very rich litter, 
which had been prepared for her ; but of all the French 
ladies who were there, only tlje Lady de Courcy went 
with her, for there were many of the principal ladies of 
England in presence, such as the Duchesses of Lancaster, 
of York, of Gloucester, of Ireland;' the Lady of Namur,. 
the Lady Poinings, and many others, who all received 
Queen Isabella with great joy. When the ladies were 
ready, the King of England and his lords departed witb 
the young princess^ and, riding at a good pace, arrived at 
Calais. 

^ This young lady way neice to Kinf^ Richard, the dau^^bter of M^d- 
Holland, samained the Fair. 

2 The widow of Robert de Vere, mentioned in a former memoir of 
Queen Aone. The Lady xle Cour«y, who aocompanied the lUHe quaen 
to {Bnghfid. wa« the sister to bis lady ; obe was fvarried to the Cbttat 4e 
Cilkj, and waji cousin-gerwan to Kipg Richard. 
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On the Tuesday, which was All-Saints* day, the King 
of England was married by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the Church of St Nicholas, of Calais, to the Lady 
Isabella, of France. Glreat was the feasting on the occa- 
sion, and the heralds and minstrels were so liberally paid 
that they were satisfied. 

Richard renounced at this marriage (to the indignation 
of the Duke of Gloucester) all claims to the crown of 
France in right of Isabella or her descendants.* 

On the ensuing Thursday, the Dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon came to Calais to visit the King and Queen of 
England; on the following day they went back to St 
Omer, where the King and Queen of France waited for 
them. This same morning. King Richard and Queen 
Isabella, having heard an early mass^ and drunk some 
wine, embarked on board the vessels that had been pre- 
pared for them. With a favourable wind, in less man 
three hours they arrived at Dover. The queen dined at 
the castle, and lay the next night at Rochester. Passing 
through Dartford, she arrived at the palace at Eltham, 
where the nobles and their ladies took leave of the king 
and queen, and went to their homes. 

"On Nov. 13th, the young Queen Isabella, commonly 
called the Little, for she was not eight years old, was 
conveyed from Kennington, near to Lambeth palace, , 
"through Southwark, to the Tower of London, when such 
a multitude of persons went out to see her, that on London 
Bridge nine persons were crushed to death, of whom the 
Prior of Tiptree was one, and a matron of Comhill 
another."^ The queen slept one night at the Tower, and 
the next day was- conducted in hi^ pomp to Westmin- 
ster, where King Richard was waiting in his palace to 
receive her. This day the Londoners made very rich 
presents to the queen, which were most graciously ac- 
cepted. 

The portion of Isabella was considerable ; consisting 
of 800,000 francs in gold, to be paid in yearly instal- 
ments. 

She brought with her a^ wardrobe of great richness. 

' Ffoissart. « Slow. 
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Among her gannents was a robe and mantle, unequalled 
in England, made of red velvet embossed with birds of. 
goldsmith's work perched upon branches of pearls and 
emeralds. The robe was trimmed down the sides with 
miniver, and had a cape and hood of the same fur, the 
mantle was lined with ermine. Another robe was of 
murray-mezereon and pearl roses. She had coronets, 
rings, necklaces, and clasps amounting to 500,000 crowns. 
Her chamber-hangings were red and white satin, em- 
broidered with figures of vintages and shepherdesses. 

Several authors declare that young Isabella was crowned 
at Westminster with great magnificence, and there actu- 
ally exists, in the Foedera, a summons for her coronation 
on Epiphany Sunday, 1397.^ 

Windsor was the chief residence of the royal child, who 
was called Queen-consort, of England. Here her educa- 
tion proceeded under the superintendence of the second 
daughter of Ingelram de Courcy; and here the king, 
whose feminine beauty of features and complexion some- 
what qualified the disparity of years between a man of 
thirty and a girl of ten, behaved to his young wife with 
such winning attention, that she retained a tender reinem- 
brance of him long after he was hurried to prison and the 
grave. His visits occasioned her a cessation from the 
routine of education, and his gay temper, his musical 
accomplishments, his splendour of dress, and softness of 
manners to females, made her royal husband exceedingly 
beloved by the young heart of Isabella. 

The king had expended prodigious sums on the royal 
progress to France, and on the marriage and pompous 
entry of the little queen. These debts had now to be 
liquKlated ; and a struggle soon commenced between the 
kinj^ and the popular party concerning the suppUes, which 
ended in the destruction of the Duke of Gloucester, and his. 
more honest colleague, the Earl of Arundel. A short but 
fierce despotism was established by Richard, which ulti- 
mately led to his deposition, 

^ "The London Chronicle," p. 80, expressly says, the yoong queen 
was crowned January 8th. No particulars are cited of this coronation 
by any author. 



Rfom the earKest period of her sojourn in England, 
there was more probability that Isabella would share a 
prison than a throne. Froissart thus details one of the 
Duke of Gloucester's pJots, the object of which was the 
life-long incarceration of the harmless Kttle queen. 

" He invited the Earl of March* to come and visit him 
at Pleshy. There he unbosomed to him all the secrets of 
his heart, telling him that certain influential persons had 
elected him as King of England, resolving that King 
Richard and his queen were to be deposed and forthwith 
confined in prison, where they were to be maintained wiA 
ample provision during their Kves; and he besought his 
nephew to give due consideration to this project, which 
was supported by the Earl of Arundel, the Earl of War- 
wick, and many of the prelates and barons of England." 
The Earl of March was thunderstruck at hearing this 
proposal from his uncle ; but, young as he was, he con- 
cealed his emotion. 

The Duke of Gloucester, observing the manner of his 
nephew, entreated that he would keep his discourse very- 
secret This Mortimer promised to do, and faithfully 
kept hi« word ; but honourably resolving to flee from sucn 
strong temptation to his integrity and loyalty, he craved 
leave of King Richard to visit his Irish domains.* 

The Count de St. Pol had been sent into England by 
the King of France, in order to see his daughter, and 
learn how she was going on. The king consulted him 
and his uncles Lancaster and York on the danger that 
threatened him and his young cohsoH. " My good uncles," 
said he, " for the love of God, advise me now to act I 
am daily informed that your brother, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, is determined to seize and confine me for life in 
one of my castles, and that the Londoners mean to join 
him in this iniquity. Their plan is withal to separate my 
<iueen from me, who is but a child, and shut her up in 

1 It will be remembered this prince was the heir-premimptive to the 
throne, the grandson of Lionel of CUrenoe. A deep ohscnritj rests on 
the chaiacters and conduct of the princes of the blood of the line of 
Mortimer in general history. 

2 He was made vieeroy of Ireland. 
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some other place of confinement Now, my dear uncles, 
such cruel acts as these must be prevented." , 

The dukds of Lancaster and York saw that their 
nephew was in ^at anguish of heart, and they knew 
that what he said was strictly true, but they replied to 
this effect:— 

" Have a little patience, my lord king. We know well 
that our brother Gloucester has the most passionate and 
wrong-headed temper of any man in England* He talks 
frequently of things he cannot execute, and neither he nor 
his abettors can break the peace that has been signed, nor 
succeed in imprisoning you in any castle. Depend on it 
we vnll never suffer it, nor that you should be separated 
from the queen." 

By these words the two dukes calmed King Bichard's 
mind ; but to avoid being called on by either party, they 
left the king's household with their families, and retired to 
their own castles, the duke of Lancaster taking with him 
his duchess, who had for some time been the companion 
of the young queen of England. This desertion was fol- 
lowed by Sir Thomas Percy's retirement from court, and 
surrender of his office of steward of the king's household, 
.avowedly out of apprehension lest he should incur the fate 
of Sir Simon Burley. The king's remaining servants very 
frequently represented to him me danger of remaining in 
their ojSices, in such words as these : — 

" Be assured, dear sir, that as long as the duke of Gkxi- 
cester lives, there will never be any qiiiet for your court, 
nor for England. Besides, he publicly threatens to con- 
fine you and your queen. As for the queen, she need not 
care ; she is young, and the beloved child of the King 
of France ; the DiAe of Gloucester dare not hurt her, but 
many evils will he bring on you and on England." These 
representations sank deeply in the mind of King Richard, 
and soon after led to his uncle's violent death. 

Whatever were the ill intentions of Duke of Gloucester 
against the king and his unoffending little queen, the trea- 
cherous manner in which King Richard lured his uncle to 
destruction must revolt all minds. Every tie of hospitality 
and social intercourse was violated by Kir^ Richard. In 
his first act of wickedness was combined a tissue of crimes. 
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This first stm in guitt was kXioynd by the ille^ exacu- 
tion of the Earl of ArundeL Richard's conscience was 
not accustomed to cruelty ; and after the death of Arundel 
his sleep was broken and his peace was gone. He used 
to awake in horror, exclaiming^ ^ that his ted was covered 
with the blood of the earL'' 

The hollow peace of the court was soon broken by the 
quarrel between Henry, of Bohngbroke, and the earl mar- 
shaly who had been created Duke of Norfolk* They mu- 
tually accused each other of treasonable conversation 
against the king. In the true spirit of the age, they ap- 
pealed to wager of battle, and actually presented them* 
selves io the fists at Coventry, when the kmg parted them 
by throwing down his warder, and finished tne scene by 
sentencii^ Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, to banishment for 
life, and Henry to ctUc for seven years. 

WhUe Richard's affairs remained in this feverish and 
unsettled state, the English court was thrown into conster- 
nation by the death of ue heir-presumptive of the kingdom, 
Roger Mortimer, who was at that time viceroy of Ireland. 
There was a strong attachment between Richard and his 
chivabric heir ; the king passionately bewailed him, and 
resolved to make an expedition to Ireland, to quell the 
rebellion that ensued on the death of the viceroy. 

Just before the departure of King Richard for his Irish 
campaign, he proclaimed throudiout his. realm that a grand 
touriiament woidd be held at Windsor by forty kmghts 
and forty squires, all clad in green, bearing the young 
queen's device of a white falcon. They maintained the 
tbeautv of the virgin queen of England against all comers. 
IsabeUa herself, attended by the noblest ladies and damsehr 
of the land, was present, and dispensed the prizes. 

King Richard tarried some hours at Windsor Castle on 
his road to the western coast, in order to bid his youn^ 
'queen farewell before he departed for Ireland. Although 
•only eleven years of age, Isabella had grown tall and very 
lovely ; she was rapidly assuming a womanly appearanca 
The king seemed greatly struck with the improv^nent in 
her person, and the progres^s she had made in her educa- 
tion. He treated her with the utmost deference, and if 

VOL. m. — 3 
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thecfanmdes^ofhqrooMiliyarciobe.belte 
won lier young iMsnt at this lalerview* Yet be had flent 
to dweU ivith la&bdla wUnesses whose deep ^ef and 
mournful haUKniQiits ibr the loss oi a hiiaband and father 
^Gould have told the ^^oui^ queep, even if their lips diured 
not speak, fiiat the kinghad stained his hands with kindred 
blood. According to Frousrsart, Richard II., had sent the 
widowed ducbew of Gknioester and her danghters to reside 
with Isabella at Windsor* afqparently under seme fl^)ecies 
of restraint 

Before King Richard left Windsor Castle, he discovered 
that considerable reforms were required in his co!niK>rt's 
establiahment The Lady de Courcy, his cousin-german, 
was her governess and principal lady of honour ; but, on 
his anivd at Windsor, it was represented to him that this 
lady took as mudi state iqpon her as if she had been ip 
the aitualion of her mother, the princess royal of England, 
or even the queen herself. The extravagance of the 
(pieen's governess knew no bounds. ''For,'' said the 
king's informer, ^ she has eighteen horses at her comn^nd; 
but this does not suffice; she has a large train belonging 
to her husband, and in kds livery, whenever she comes and 
goes. She keeps two or three goldsmiths, two or three 
cutlers, and two or three furriers, in constant employ, as 
inuch as you and your queen. She is also building a 
chapel that will cost 1400 nobles." 

Exasperated at this extravagance, the king dismissed 
the Lady de Courcy irom her office in the queen's establish- 
ment ; he paid all the debts she had incurred, and com* 
manded her to leave the country forthwith — an order she 
certainly disobeyed, as will afterwards be se^i. In the 

Slace of this lady, Richard appointed the widowed Lady 
lortimer,' his own niece Eleanor, to whom he gave the 
precious charge of his fair young consort 

The sceneof Richard's parting from Isabella was Wind* 
sor tshusdh. He had previously assisted at a solemn mass,- 
and indulged his musical titstes by chanting a collect ; he 
iikewiae made a rich oflferiog. Qn leaving the church, he 
partook Lofwine^andiQomfitB at the door with hisEttle con- 

' Monstrelet and the MS. of the Ambassades. * 

> The whole of thia pasaage is drawn from the MS. of the Ambasndes. 
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^, then ISfting ber upm his anM he kumai, btr lapeat- 
e^, saying, ''Adieuy — madkine, adku, till ii9 meet afitta'' 

The kinff immedlateiy commeiioed his inarch to Blriitol» 
and emba»ed on h» ill^imed expeditfen to irelaiid* 

The landing of Henry of BoHngbroke at Rmmupiuv 
during Richairal's absence, had an immediate cffiact on the 
destination of tiie Htde queon Isabelia^ the regent York 
hurried her from the castie of Windbor to the stul; stronger 
fortress of Wallii^ord, where ^ zemained while Eafl^ 
land was lost by her royal lord, and won by.his rirdy 
Henry of Bolingbroke. 

After landing at SGlford Haven en his return from. Ire- 
h&ttd. King Richard took shdter among the Welsh castles, 
still loyal to him. Here he might have found refuse till a 
reaction in his favour in En^and gave hopes cl better 
times; but the king's luxurious habits made the rou^ 
living at these castles intolerable to him. hideedt De 
Marque declares, *^they were totally unfinmishedy and 
that Richard had to deep on straw during his scgouin in 
Wales. He endured tlus inconvenience for five' or m 
nights, but in truth a fartlling^s WOTth of victuals woe not 
to be found at any of them. Certes, I cannot tell the 
misery of tiie king's train, even at Caernarvon. Hetiien 
returned to Conway, where he thus bewailed his absence 
from his wife of whom he was very fond." The follow- 
ing seems a littie poem that the king composed in his tn* 
bulation : — 

** My mistress and my consort! accursed be the man 
who thus separateth us ; I am dying of grief because of 
it My fair sister, my lady, and my sole desire.! since I 
am robbed of the pleasure of beholding thee, such, pain 
and affliction oppresseth my wh<de heart, that I am oft- 
times near despair. Alas, Isabel! rightftd dangiiler of 
France, you were wont to be my joy, my hope, my con- 
^ktion^ And I now nfemly see, tiuit through the. violence 
of fortune, which ham slain many a man, I niiist be da* 
prived of you; whereat I often endnse so sinccve &paiig, 
that day and night I am in danger of bitter dealk. AikI 
it is no marvel, when I from sock a height have fidkan so 
W, and k>se my joy, my scriaoer a^ my consort"^ 

* AreluBokMria, from Uie MS. of a French genUeman attendant on 
Richard, trantlated by the Rev. Mr. Webbe. 
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. Hrary of Bolu^broke, it is said, gained poMeanon by 
d coa|>de-mam of 700,(M)0/.9 tbe treasury of the unfortu- 
nate Kichard. With amazing celerity Henry trayersed 
England, attended by sixty thousand Londoners and oth^: 
malcontents, who had been disgusted with Richard's des- 
potic government With this disorderly militia^ Henry 
presented himself before the ^ates of Funt Castle, where 
Richard and a few faithful kmghts remained on the defen- 
sive. Here he boldly demai»led an audience with the 
king, who. agreed to admit him and eleven others to pass 
the wicket of the castle.^ * 

Henry spoke aloud, without p^ing any honour or 
reverence to the king, asking, *^ Have you broken your 
fastr 

The king answered, •* No, it is yet early mom. Why 
do you ask ?" 

«^ It is time you should breakfast," relied H^nxy, " for 
you have a great way to ride-?' "What roadT" asked 
tbe king. " xou must wend to Lcmdon," said Henry; 
^^and I advise that you eat and drink heartilv, that yoir 
may perform the journey more gaily." ♦* Well," said the 
king, ^^if that is the case, let the tables be covered." 
When this was done, the king washed his hands, seated 
himself at table, and was served. During the time 
the king was eating, which was not long, for his heart 
was much oppressed^ the whole county, seen from the 
windows of the castle, was covered with men at arms 
and archers. The kinff, on rising from the table, per- 
ceived them, and asked his cousiii who they were. ** For 
most part Londoners," was the answer. " And what do 
they want?" asked the king^ " They want to take yoie," 
said Henry, "and carry you prisoner to the tower; and 
there is no pacifying them, unless you yield yourself my 
prisoner." 

The king was alarmed at this intimation, for he knew 
the Londoners hated him, and would kill him if he was 
ever in their power; he, therefore, ]rielded himself prisoner 
to his cousin, promising to do whatever he should advise. 
His knights and officers surrendered likewise to Henry, 
who, in tHe presence .of the eleven that accompanied him, 

.1 Froinart 
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rceeiimi the king and his sttendmnts aa priaonMBii He 
then erdesed the horses to be saddled ifistanyDhr aadhreii^t 
into the courl» and the gates of the castle to be fliing.efeii» 
whereupon many aarchers aood meir at arms crowded into 
the coufftryard. 

^ I heard of a singular circumstance that happened just 
theiv which I must meadion. King Richaid aik a grey^ 
hoandt. named Math» 'beautifid beyond descriptioav. who 
would not notice or feUow any one but the king; When* 
efver Richaord rode abroad,, the peyhound was beaed by 
the. porson who had the care c^hun^ and that inatamt he 
ran lo caress the king, l:^ placing his two fore-feet on his 
shoulders. It M out that as the king and his eowun of 
.Lancaster were conversing in the coinrt-yard o§ FUnt 
Castle, their horses bang pr^ianng for tl^ to mount, 
the gjreyhotmd, Math, was untied^ when, instead- of nin- 
nkig aa uauai to King Richard, he passed him* and kaped 
to the Duke d Lancaster's shoulders, paying lum every 
courts the same as he used to his master, the kiinfti This 
duhe^ not acquainted with this greyhound, asked we king 
the meanix^ of Ins fondness? 

^ ^CoQsai^' rephed the kog,. ^it means a great deal for 
yottik and v«ry Ikde fcnr n^e^^ 

^« ^ Howl' said the dtike; ^pray, ei^dain it^ 

'^ * I understand by it,' sadd the unfortunate king, "^that 
th» my favourite gr^hound^ Mv^ fondles and pays his 
couftto yott this wy as Kiafig of England, which you. will 
be,, and I shaft be deposed^ for that die natural iaatiiici of 
the ereatore percetTest Keep him, therefore^ kf your 
side; for lo, he leaveth me, and will e?^ follow jpouf 

^The Duke of Lancaster treasured up what* King 
Biebard had said, aaad paid attention to the fflEfytaund, 
Malh» wba would no more foUow Richard of Bouideaun* 
W kept by the side of the DiAe of I^ancaster,. as. was 
witnessed by thirty thousasad men."^ 

The attendants of King Richard, who haipe chronicled « 
the hamiliatioDS and miflferings of their royal master, on 
this pi^rimage of sorrow and degradation, vnA a more 
indigiant pen than that of Froissart, declare, tl|at to grieve 
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and bi^eak the spirit of the royal captiye, his fine flpirited 
horses were taKen from him, and he was compelled to 
perform every stage on sorry, miserable jades not worth 
ten shillings ; a deep mortification, since among the king's 
luxuries, an expensive taste for noble and costly steeds had 
beeiyone of the greatest Perhaps this was after tho 
king^s attempted escape at LichMd, where he dropped 
from the window of ms chamber, but was perceived and 
brought by force into the tower asain^ As far as Co- 
vent^, parties of the kind's faithful Welshmen pursueit 
the army, and harassed its rear, instimted and led by 
Richard's beloved squire and minstrd, Owen Glendower, 
who, from the hour when his royal patron became the 
prisoner of the aspiring Bolingbroke, vowed and main- 
tained a life-long emnity against the usurper.^ 

The young queen found herself in the power of the 
usurper almost simultaneously with her unfortunate- hus- 
band. Directly the news arrived that Richard had sur- 
rendered himself, the garrisons of the rojral Castles of 
Windsor and WaHingford yielded to Bolingbroke; Tra- 
dition declares that tne young Isabella met her luekless 
husblBhnd on the road' during ms sad pilgrimage towards 
the metropolis as a captive to Bolingbroke, and that tlMdr 
meeting and parting was tender and heart-breakinr; but 
the wli^le* of Richard's progress has been minutely de- 
scribed- by eye-witnesses, who would not have been 
silent on a circumstance so picturesque and touching. 
This interview must^ therefore, be considered as a mere 
romance of history, though* Shaksqpeare has made use of 
it with beaufiful efiect 

In the midst of these changes the young queen was 
hurried from place t^ place with little rest From Wal-' 
lingford she was carried by the popular party to Leeds 
Castle, in Kent, where she was placed under the cere of 

' the widowed Duchess of Ireland, who, having hem 

* 

1 Among the moat beaatifal of the Welsh melodies still exists the 
well-known air, » Sweet Richard.** .Tradition declares this melodj was 
composed by Glendower about this time, as a tribute of regret to his 
unfortunate prince ; it was afterwards sung and' pkjed in the many 
riBings in ftvonr of Richard, with the aa/ne powerful effect that the oele< 
brated Jacobite airf had on the partisanfl of the house of Staart 
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wronged by King Richard and his late queen, was not 
siqi^pased to be extremdy favourable to the cause of tfie 
imprisoned monarch. As Lady de Courcy was sister to 
theduchess^^ certainly ebtauied access to the queen 
again, notwithstanding her dinnissal by King Richard, for 
she was at Leeds Castle when the insurgent Londoners 
took offence- at her vicinity to the queen of Richard, and 
eae of their leaders thus addressed her: — 

''Lady, make instant preparations of departure, for 
we will not sufi^ you to remain long^ here. Take 
care, on saying farewell to Queen Isabel, that you show 
not any tokens of anger at our dismissing you, but tell 
her that your husband and daught^r^ have s^it to en- 
treat vour return. This we advise you to do, if you 
regard your life. You must ask no questions, and make 
no remarks to the. que^i on any thing that is going on. 
You will be escorted to Dover, and embarked in the pas- 
sage-boat for Boulogne." The lady of Courcy, alarmed 
at these menaces, and knovring; those who made them to 
be cruel and full of hatred, repEed, ** That in God's name 
she would do as they directed." 

Palfreys and hacknOTs were furnished for herself aad 
attendants^ and all the Fr^ich of both sexes were^sent off.' 
The Fr^tch household of the queen being thus broken up, 
none were left virith her that were at all attached to K^ 
Richard. A new retinuel was formed for her, of ladies, 
damsels, and varlets, who were strictly enjoined never to 
mention the name of King Rdchard to her, or to acquaint 
her vdth what was become of him.^ 

It is asserted by all authors of that day, that the heart 
of the young Isaliella was devoted io Richard ; the ehro* 
niclers of her own country especially declare, ** tfiat he 
had bdhaved so amiably to^ her that she loved him en- 

• 1 The Count de Cilley and^ Barbara de Courcy, aAcrwarda empron to 
the brother of Anne of Bohemia,, thci groat £mperor Stgiamand ; aht 
waa heireia of de Coarcy .^Brooftea.. 

2 Either Froiasart is mistaken in this assertion, or the French servants 
of the young qneen were replaced by iienry IV., for the Minutes of 
Council contain a long list of French persona who reUinied. to Franee 
with laabella as officials of her hoatehold. 

• Froisaart, and MSS. of the Ambassades. 
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tirdy;" WUe by a cruel poficj her voothfid miBd w«9 
torn with the pangs of mmpame^ and ue pain of partbag- 
from her native attendants, Richard was conv eye d from 
Shene br n^ht, and lodged secretly in the Tower^ with 
soch of his mends and ministets as were peeidiarfy ob* 
noxioiis to the Londoners. 

After enduring many mortifications at the Tower, King 
Richard offered to resign the crown to Boln^broke, who 
immediatehr replied^ ^ It is necessary, that the three estates 
of the realm rixynld hear this proposition ; and in three 
days the parhaments will be collected and can debate on 
the sidyject." So far his rejoinder was made with mode- 
ration and propriety, but he added— « 

^The p^yple want to crown me; for the conmon re- 
port in the country is, that I have a bet^ right to die 
crown than you* This was. told our gnnA4mier^ Kine 
Edward,, of happy memory, when he educated you, and 
hod you acknowledged heir to the crown; buthis bve 
was so strong for his son, the Prince of Wales, nothing 
cookL make him alter his purpose If you had fdlowed 
the example of the prince, you might still have been kiw ; 
but you liAve always acted so contrary, as to occasion the 
rumour to be generally bdieved throu^iont Rn^nd, that 
yon were not the son of the Prince of Wales, but of a 
priest or canotk 

*^ I have heard several knights, who were of the house- 
bold of my uncle, the Prince of Wales, deehtre that he was 
jealous of the conduct of the princess. She was cousid- 
german to Kinff Edward, who began to dislike h^ 
for not having children by his son, for he knew that she 
had sons by har former marriage with Sir Thomas Hoi-' 
land, since he had himsdf stood god-father to two. The 
Prmcess of Wales knew well how to keep my uncle in 
her chains, having tlurou^h subtlety enticed him to marry 
her ; but fearful of being divorced by the king, his father, for 
want of heirs, and that the prinpe would marry again, it 
is said she had you and another son who died in his 
infancy by some other person ; and, from your modes of 
thinking and acting beii^ so different to the gallantry and 
prowess of the prince, it is thought you were the son of a 
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priest or canon» for at tbe time of your birth there were . 
mftny yoxmg and handsome ones in the household of my 
uncle at Bourdeaux. 

^^Such is the report of this country, which your con* 
duct has confirmed, for you have ever shown a great 
afl^ction to the French, and a desire to Uve at peace with 
them, to the loss of the honour of England. Because my 
uncle of Gloucester, and the good f&l of Arundel gave 
you good advice, and wished you to foUow in the footstqps 
of your ancestors, you have- treacherously put them to 
deaJth. As for me, I will give you my protection, and 
will guard and preserve your life through compassioa, as 
long as I shall be able."* 

For two hours did the Duke of Lancaster thus converse, 
continuing to reproach the king with all the wrong he had 
ever been guilty of in the whole course of his mei. He 
then took kave, re-entered his barge, and returned to his 
house, and on the morrow renewed his orders for the 
assembUng of parliament 

As an interlude to the narrative of Froissaxt, which de> 
tails the deep submission of Richard, the accounts given 
by his faithful attendant, and the manuscript of the Am* 
bassades, sdiow Richard with the lion-like despair of the 
Plantagraets awakened in his breast The thoughts of 
his young wife, a prisoner like himself, and perhaps in 
equal danger, save rise to a tempest of rage, before whose 
sway theinsotence.of the usurper seems to have quailed' 
for a time. The time of the interview here described 
must have been (me day of the three which intervened 
between the conference concerning the abdication just 
detailed and the meeting of parUament. 

The Dukes of Lancaster, York, and Aumerle went to 
the Tower, and sent the young Earl of Arundel' to bid 
the king come to them. Wten this messa^ was de- 
livered to Richard, he repUed, ** Tell Henry o? Lancaster 
firom^me I shall do no such thing ; if he wants to see me, 
let Him come to me." On entering, none showed any 
respect to the king but Lancaster, who took off his cap, 

^ FroiMart 

s WhoM fiither Richard had put to death. 
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sod salotiiig hfan veapectfuyy^ ssidy ^ Here is cmr cooMiy 
the Duke of Aomerie, sxA our unck, the Duke of Yofk, 
who wish to speak to yoa" Riehard aaidt ^^Caman^ they 
are not fit to speak to me." '* Bat haTO the gooAaBaa to 
hearthem/* said Laneasler. Upon whieh Ricburd uttered 
an oath, and said^ turning to York/ ^Thou villain! what 
wouUst thon sajrto meT and thou traitor of Rudand — 
tkott art neither good nor worthy to speak to me, nor to 
bear the name of duke, earl, nor knight; Aou, and the 
villain, thy father, foidly have ye betrayed me ;* in aciffsed 
hoar were ye born; by your false oounsel was my unele 
6k>i3cester put to (kam V^ Anmerle rqpUed to tba king, 
^'that he lied/' and threw down his bomiet at his feet; 
upon which die kii^ said, *^l am king and thy lont and 
wiU continue kii^, and be greater lord than I ever was^ in 
spite of all nxy enemies !" Upon this, Lancaster imposed 
stlencse on Aunferle Richard, then tiffnii^ with a fierce 
oountoiance to Henry r asked why he was in confinement, 
and why under a guard of armed men? **^ Am I yoar 
servant, or am I your kingi What do yon mean to do 
with me?'' Lancaster rep&d, ^ You axe my king and 
my lord, but die council of the realm have determined ' 
that you are to be kqyt in confinement tiQ the decision o( 
parhament" The kin^ then swore a deep oath, and said, 
**Let me have my wife.'* *« Excuse me," replied Lan- 
caster; ^it is forbidden by the couikO that youshoiddsee 
Queen Isabel" Then tte king^ in wradi walked about 
the roorn^ breaking into passionate exclamations and ap 
peals to Heaven, called them fitlse traitors,. o£bred to fignt 
any four of them, threw down his bonnet as a ga^, spoke 
<' of his father's and his grand-father's fame^ and his reign 
of twenty-two years. Lancaster fell on his knees, and 
beso wht him to be quiet till the meeting of parliament 

Before the meetmg of parliament t&s burst of spirit 
had subsided in deep despondency, yet authors are not 
agreed whether the abdication of Richard took place in 



< Richard had left him regent of England, which he had sarlrendered 
to Henry of Lancaster without a alruggle. 

> Aumerle had juiit torrendered the lojal citj of Briatol, the laat hope 
of the onfortnnate hinf. 
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dftrefl k was m Westnungtar^aU, ^aad that Iry a wigniar 
ooioeidLeBoey this ceremony was the first loleaHBaed in 
4iiat buikliBg siaoe its new erection by Richard. Tlie par- 
liament, in fact, waited, sitting in l^estrakuterJiall, the 
iermmfttion fiii the fofiowing scene. Henrjr rode to ifae 
lower with a selected aundber of prdates, di;^e6, eaxls» 
mid ]o!nghts, and dicHnonntod, in the «oifft-3rard^ wUIe 
Kinff Richard, royally Pressed, with the sceptre in his 
hand and the crown on his head, entered the nail in the 
t0wer, but withoi^ sij^porters on either side, which was 
Ms usual state. 

He then addressed the company -as follows: '' I have 
reigned King of Ei^land, Di^e of Aquitaine, and Iiord of 
Ireuuid, about twenty-two years, whu^h rc^aky, lordahip, 
sceptre, and crown, I now freely and wiUmgly resign to 
my cousin, H^ary of Laacast^, and entreat of him in the 
presence of you a^ to accept of this sGq)tre.^ He then 
taidered the sceptre to the Duke of Liuicaster, w4io took 
it and gave it to the Archbishc^ of Canterbury. King 
Richard next raised up his crown with both his liancw 
from his head, and placing it before him, said, — 

^ Henry, fair xxHisin, I present and give to you this 
crown, with which I was crowned King of England, and 
with it all the rights dependent on it" The Duke of 
Lancaster receiv^ the royal diadem, and delivered it 
over to the archbishop. 

Thus was the resignation accepted, the Duke of Lan* 
caster calUng in a public notary that an authentic ax^ 
might be drawn up of this proceeding, which was wiU 
nes^d by all present Soon after ihe kmg was led back 
to the apartments in the Tower, from wh^ice he had 
been conducted. The two jewels were safely packed 
up and given tp proper guards, vdio placed them in the 
treasury of Westminster Abbey until they shoidd be 
needed.^ 

The news of ^ restraint in which the young Queen of 
England was held, had been carried by some merchants 
of Bruges to the coast of France, together with 4fae 

^ Ffoisiart. 
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account of the deposition of her husband. But vrhok the 
Lady de Courcy arrived, who had been attached to the 
household of Isabella^ the whole truth was known. 
Directly she alighted at the hotel of her lord at Pans, 
the Kin^ of France sent there to hear news of his daughter. 
The Kinff of France was so much shocked at what he 
heard of Isabella and her husband, that though his health 
had been good for some time, his agitation on hearing of 
his daughter's reverse of fortune brought back his fits of 
frenzy. 

The Duke of Burgundy said, '' The marriage of King 
Richard with Isabella was unadvised, and so I declared 
when it was proposed. Since the English have imprisoned 
King Richard, thev will assuredly put him to death, for 
they alwajrs hated him because he preferred peace to war. 
They will as certainly crown the Duke of Lancaster." 

This prediction of the queen's uncle proved true. During 
the last days of September, Henry of Lancaster was recog- 
nised by the majority of the assembled parliament as king, 
and was magnificently crowned in October, without tl^ 
slightest recognition of the prior claims of the orphan hei^rs 
of the Earl of March. 

While this revolution was effected, the young queen was 
removed to Sunning-hill, and there she was kept a state 
prisoner, and sedulously misinformed regarding the events 
that had befallen her husband. The last hopes of King 
Richard had ended in despair when his cousin Aumerle 
had yielded the city of iBristol, and his brother-in-law 
Huntingdon gave up Calais, and swore fealty to Henry 
IV. This fealty, however, x)nly lasted six weeks. A plot 
was set OH foot, headed by Aumerle, Huntingdon, and 
Salisbury, for killing Henry IV., at a tournament they 
were about to give at Windsor. Henry, whose health 
soon broke under the anxieties which beset the crown of 
thorns he had assumed, was sick at Windsor Castla 
There was a spiked instrument concealed in his bed^ 
which was meant to kill him on lying down to rest; its 
introduction, says the monk of fSvesham, was attributed to 
one of the young queen's servants. 

Richard's doom was now sealed. He was hurried from 
the Tower to Pontefract Castle, while the confederate 
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U>rdd flew io arms, and, dlieMng up the chaplam Maudes 
^ain' in royal robed, proclaimed that the deposed king had 
escaped from hid jailers. 

The yoting Queen Isabella took an extraordinary part 
in this movement for the restoration of her hnsband.' 
When the Earls of Kent and Salisbury came with their 
forces to Sunning-hill, where she was abiding, they told 
her "they had driven the usurper, Bolingbroke, from 
Windsor to the stronghold of the Tower, and that her hn»- 
band had escaped, and was then in full march to meet her 
at the head of a hundred thousand men.** Overjoyed at 
this news, the young queen put herself at their disposal. 
Sie likewise took great pleasure in ordering the badges 
of Henry IV. to be torn from her household, and replaced 
by *those of her royal husband ; in which " harmless spite," 
says Hayward, " the Queen Isabel took the utmost satis- 
faction.'* A proclamation was likewise issued in her 
name, declaring that die did not recognise Henry as king. 
The queen then set out with her brother-in-law, the Earl 
of Kent, and his allies, on their march, to Wallingford and 
Abingdon. Full of joyful hope, the enthusiastic girl ex- 
pected every hour to meet her king triumphant at the head 
of a loyal army. She was with the barons when they 
entered the fatal town of Cirencester ; but amidst the mys- 
terious darkness which shrouds the termination of this 
insurrection, we lose sight of the actual manner in which 
the young queen was recaptured by Henry IV. Let for* 
tune have declared for whatever party it might, disappoint- 
ment alone was in store for the heart of Isabella, since the 
Richard whom she hoped to meet was but a counterfeit in 
royal robes to deceive the common people. The Chi^ of 
the insurrection were betrayed by the Mayor of Cirences- 
tef , and their summary and illegal execution followed in ft 
few hours. Isabella was too young to be punished for her 

f Htf was exveed\tgfy tike Rieliartf« and wapftm^ to be Iji« relating; 
be was idipUeftted ia the i\\t^ exccBtioA of ibo Duke of Glouoefter^ 
He liad adhered to Richard with the utmost fidelity^ from his laddingr in 
Wales tilt hU capture at Flint. 

> Guthrie and Fr<^i88art. Sir John Hayward, p. 127, edition 1599. 
He says the insurgent lords came to Uie q,ueeiQ from Coluebrook to Sun- 
ntng, a place near Readings 
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share in this rebellion» excq^dng by dose restraint; she 
was sent, after quiet was restored, strictly guarded, to the 
palace of Havering atte Bower, and this appears to have 
been her place of residence during the tragical events that 
succeedea the insurrection in which she took a part so 
decided, considering her tender age. 

These transactions took place at the end of January, 
and the beginning of February, 1400, when the insurrection 
was subdued; it became a favourite topic of conversation 
between the knights and lords of Henry's bed-chamber, 
who always concluded by observing on the impossibility 
that Henry IV. should reign peace^ly, while Richard IL 
was suffered to exist The wily king gave no intimation 
that he heard tf^ese colloquies. After an invasion by the 
Count de St Pol, Richard's brother-in-law, the king's flat- 
terers and tempters beset him more than ever. 

" Yet," says Froissart, emphatically, " the King of Eng- 
land made no reply, but, leaving them in conversation, 
went to his falconers, and placing a falcon on his wrist, 
forgot all in feeding him." Froissart is far too courtly to 
acknowledge that so accomplished a knight as Henry of 
Lancaster^ ordered so foul a murder, but other historians 
do not allow that Henry forgot all, while feedii^ his falcon. 

There are so many circumstantial details in, the narra- 
tive of old Fabian, concerning the death of Richard IL, 
that there is little doubt of its being the true history of the 
murder of the unhappy king. Froissart has given us the 
opening or prologue of the tragedy, but the following re- 
lation, gathered from Fabian and others, tells us the man- 
ner in which it was played out 

King Henry, sitting one day at table, in a sighing man- 
ner said, " Have I no faithful friend who will deliver me 
of one whose life will be my death, and whose death* my 
life?" Which speech being much noted, of, the hearjers, 
especially of one Sir PiersS of Exton, who left the court, 
and, with eight persons more, went suddenly to Pontefract 
Castle, whither being come, he called before him the squire 
that was accustomed to wait on Richard at table, giving 

1 There was a lord mayor, one of Richard's oppoaers, called Sir Thomas 
Ezton. 
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him a charge that the king should eat as much as he 
would,^ for that now he shomd not long eat Kin^ Richard 
being set at dinner was served negligently, and without 
the usual ceremony of tasting the' dishes before the king 
commenced his meaL Richard, marveUing at this sudden 
change, asked the reason, and was told that new orders 
had been given by King Henry to that effect 

" The devil take Henry of Lancaster and thee toge- 
ther,"* exclaimed the king in a piassion, striking the man 
with a carvinff knife. On that word in rushed Sir Piers, 
with ei^t tall men, every man having a weapon in his 
hand. Richard, J)erceivihg them, put Ae table Tback from 
him, and stepping up to me man next him, wrung the 
weapon out of fis hand, (a brown bill,) and therewith 
right valiently defended himself, so that in conclusion four 
of them he slew outright. Sir Piers, amazed thei^at, 
leaped upon the chair where King Richard usually sat, 
(some authorities say it was a curiously carved stone chair;) 
while with the four surviving ruffians the king was fiercely 
striving for conquest, and chasing them round the cham- 
ber, he passed near to the chair whereon Sir Piers had 
gotten, who with a pole-axe smote him on the back of the 
head, and withal riddled him of his life in an instant 

Thus, battling like a champion of proof in the full exer- 
cise of mighty energies awakened at the call of despair, 
fell the son of the Black Prince, at the early age of thirty- 
two ; he died instantly, in the triumphant flush of victory 
against fearful odds. The gallantry of his death seems in 
the minds of his combative nobles^ to have asperged the 
stain of illegitimacy with which his rival foully tainted 

' This observation shows that hm food had been circumscribed. 

s Tiie very words of Shakspeare, who has merely cast Fabian*s narra- 
tive into dialogue. Walsingham only mentions that Richard starved 
himself, and died on Valentine's day 1400. This author is a thorough 
Lancastrian partisan, while alderman Fabian jast wrote at that distance 
from the event in question when the truth has not passed from the me* 
mory of man, and yet he can speak fearlessly. Fabian wrote in the 
reign of Henry IV.'s grandson. As for gaining an actual exposare of a 
royal murder from an immediate contemporary, it is not to be expected. 
Let the reader notice the ominous silence of Froissart on this subject. 
Ilts frords point at murder stronglyi but they speak it not 
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hkn. We bear no more in chronicle of his b^ng ibfi mn 
of a priest 

'' Richard of Bourdeaux, when dead, vms placed on « 
Utter covered with black clothe and a canopy of the same. 
Four black horses were harnessed to it, and four varleta 
in mourning conducted the litter, followed by four knights, 
dressed also in mourning," Sir Piers being doubtless one 
of them ; the varlets were the worthy survivors of the eight 
assailants,. They thus paraded the streets at a foot's pace 
till they came to the Chepe, which is the greatest thorough- 
fare in the city, and there they halted {or upwards of two 
hours. More than twenty thousand persons came to see 
King Richard, who lay in the litter, nis head on a black 
cushion,^ and his face uncovered." 

Thus vtras Queen Isabella left a widow in her thirteenth, 
year; the dea^ of, her royal lord was concealed fr<Hn her 
a considerable time, but she learned the murderous man- 
ner of it soon enough to reject with horror a'U offers of 
union with the heir of Lancaster. Young as she was, 
Isabella gave proofs of a resolute and decisive character ; 
traits of firm and faithful affection were shown by this 
youthful queen which captivated the minds of the Enghsh^ 

^ ' FroiMtit* The blftek eiuliion is mentioned by tneiber witaeti; it 
was probaUj tp conceal any accidenta) cffuaioo of bload. 

Sir John Hay ward adds the remarkable circumstance, (n. 135,) "that 
iUchard^s body was not only embalmed and cered, bat soloered entirely 
in le.ad, all but the faee«" Thaa, although the body waa ezpofed to the 
Fiew of thf populaoe in all liie towns Ihroos^ which, it paaaed, ae well •« 
in the metropoKs, no one could possibly ascertain what wounds were on 
tlie head. These precautions plamly point out the pecntiar manner of 
Richard*8 death. Traditional evidence may be {[athered from the tour 
of three Norwich gentlemen, in 1643, before the royal castle of Ponte- 
fract was dilapidated by Cromwell. *' We scaled that high, stately, and 
impregnable castle, built by tJic Norman upon a rock,, which for strength, 
situation, and largeness, may compare with any in the kingdom. In the 
circuit of thiK castle are seven &mous lowers; the highest of them ie 
oaJled the Round Tower, in wfaioh that unfoiionate prince, Richard II., 
fled round a post till his barbarous butchers deprived him of life. Upon 
that post the cruel kackinge tind fierce bUwe do etill remain. We viewed 
Ibe spaeious hall which the giants kept, the large fitir kitehan with many 
vide chimneys in it; we went up and saw the chamber of presence, .tkie 
kiog and queen's chambore, the chapel, and many other rooms, all fit and 
Bttitable for princes." — BreyWe ^Orafikie UluetrtOor^** p. 94. The 
Round Tower is by Weaver (Faneral Monuments) called "^the Bio9dy 
Tower," he says, by tradition of the country people in its vicinity. 
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and caused her to be made the heroine of many an histo- 
rical ballad, — a species of literature that the people of the 
kind much delighted in at that time. 

The young widow remained in a state of captivity at 
Havering Bower, while her royal father, in France, was 
labouring under a long and dolorous fit of insanity, brou^t 
on by anxiety for his daughter's fate. The French coun- 
cil of regency demanded the immediate restoration of the 
young queen, but Henry lY., would not hear of it, answer- 
ing, ''.that she should reside in England like all other 
queen-dowagers, in sreat honour, on her dower; and that 
if she had unluckily Tost a husband, she should be provided 
with another forthwith, who would be young, handsome, 
and every way deserving of her love^ Richard of Bour- 
deaux was too old for her, but the person now offered 
was suitable in every respect, being no other than the 
Prince of Wales."* 

It seems strange that Isabella, who had expressed such 
infant pride in being queen of England, should give up 
voluntarily all prospect of enjoying that station with a 
youthful hero whose age was so suitable to her own ; yet 
so it was. But she was inflexible in her rejection of the 
gallant Henry of MoQ^mouth, and mourned her murdered 
husband in a manner exceedingly touching, as all who 
approached her, French or English, bore witness.* Her 
refusal would have been of little avail, if her family and 
country had not seen the matter in the same light. In 
reply to Henry IV.'s proposition, the French regency de- 
clared that during the grievous illness of their lord. King 
Charles, thejrcomd not give away his eldest daughter 
without his consent. Therefore, months passed away, 
and the maiden queen-dowager still continued^ a mourning 
widbw in the* bowers of Havering. It is recorded that 
King' Henry and his gallant heir did, in that interval, all 
in their power to win hfer constant heart from the memory 
of Richard, but in Vain. She was just of the age to cap- 
tivate the fancy of an ardent young .prince like Henry of 
Monmouth, nor can there exist a doubt, by the extreme 
pertinacity with which he wooed the widow of his cousin 

t FroiMart. > Monstrelet. 

4# 
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tlmt the was bebv^l by him. Howev^ this may be, the 
loodem paradox of Richard II.'s escape from tbk bloody 
towers of Pontefract^ is utterly annihilated by the coa- 
tiaual efforts of Henry lY.. to eain the hand of Isabella for 
his son* <^ Would Henry," asks an historical antiquariaa, 
in the Archseolc^ia, ^< have been so desirous for the mar* 
riage of his hqir with the widow of Richard, had he not 
been certain beyond all doubt that her husband was dead?" 
He would not surely have promoted a marriage which 
would have illegitimated the heirs of Lancaster* This is 
one of the historical proofs of a disputed point which ap- 
peals directly to common sense. 

When Charles YI. recovered his senses, he sent the 
Count d'Albret to inquire into the situation of Isabella. 

Sang Henry and his council were at Eltham, where 
the French ambassador was splendidly entertained by 
him. He told Henry he had been sent by the King ai^ 
Queen of France to see the young queen their daughter. 
The king replied — 

"We noway wish to prevent you from seeing her, but 
you must promise, on oath, that neither yourself nor any 
of your compai^y speak to her any thing concerning Ri- 
chard, of Bpurdeaux. Should you do omerwise, you will 
greatly offend us 9J)d the whole country, and remain in 
peril of your lives while here.? 

Not long after this, the Earl of Northumberland carried 
Count d'Albr^ to Havering atte Bower, where Isabella 
then resided. She was attended by the Duchess of Ireland, 
the Duchess of Gloucester,, her two daughters,, and other 
ladies and damaels as companions. The earl introduced 
the French embassy to the young queen, who conversed 
some timo with them, asking eagerly many questions after 
her royal parents. They kept the promise they had made, 
by never mentioning King Kichard; they stayed no loi^ 

1 Too mvch street h«« been Uid (by thofte who have worked h^rd to 
prove this pan^oz) on the fact, that Richard^iB skull was found entire 
wiien Ms tomb was esaniined in Westminster Abbey, Lot tfie antiqua.' 
rians, however, coosvlt medical aalhorities,.andt^y wiH find that iisfftaiit 
death may ensue firms a eoRCuuton on the brain,, without tbe bone of (lie 
head being broken, and how easy it was, if the king had indeed been 
only stunned, for his assassins to compress his mouth and no8triIf>,.80 that 
the return of resplhifion was prevented. 
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time before ihey returned to London. At Etthifli, on 
their way home, they dined with King Henry, who pee* 
sented them with some' rich jewels. When tbey took 
leare, he said amicably, ** Tell those who sent you lliat 
the queen shail never suffer the smallest harm, or any dis- 
turbance, but shall keep up a state and digni^ becoming 
her birth and rank, and enjoy all her rights ; for young as 
she is, she ought not to be made acquainted wim all the 
changes that happen in this world."^ 

Tl^ council of Henry IV. mean time anxiouBly delif 
berated on the destination of the young queen.* It came 
at last to the decision,, that Isabella being of tender age 
had no ri^t to claim revenue as queenrdowager c{ Eng- 
land ; but that as no accommodation coukl be effected by 
the marriage with die Prince of Wales, she ought to be 
restored; to her friends directly, with all the jewds and 
paraphernalia that she brought with her. Ekit on this 
point a grand difficulty arose, for Henry lY. had mzei 
the little; queen's jewels, and divided them among his six 
children, tfie Prince of Wales having the greatest share.* 
The king wrote to his council, declaring tmt he had com- 
manded his son and' other children to givO'iq) the jewels of 
their dear cousin. Queen Isabella, and that they were to 
be sent to London. But intention and performance are 
very different matters, for ihat the dear cousin's jewels 
were never returned we have the evidence of the queen's 
uncle, Orleans, and the French treaties between Henry 
V. and Charles VI.^ Nor are they named with the pro- 
perty specified, in her journey to jLeuIin^ien; yet in the 
schedule,, the queen's silver drinking^cup, a few silver 
saucers and dishes, with a little old tapestry, are pom- 
pously enumerated. It'is worthy of remark, to show the 
extreme parsimony of Henry, that an item demanding 
new clothes for the young queen and her maids of honour, 

s For this information und A9 rest of the facts followiag, we are 
indebted to Sir Harris Nioo)as*s ioraluaUe edition of the Minotes of the 
Tnvy Council, vol. i. pp. U8— >134, 145. 

3 Afterwards Henry V., at that time aad long aflcr a suitor for the 
band of Isabella. 

* ]ta{m], vol. i. Henry V.'s re^. 
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with cloth for their charrettes, is sharply met hy the an- 
8wer» ** that the king's wardrobe had given out all that he 
intended" 

On the 27th of May, Isabella set out for London, 
accompanied by two ladies of the royal family, who had 
both received great injuries from Richard IL^ The 
Duchess of Ireland was one, and the Countess of Here- 
ford,' mother to the Duchess of Gloucester, the widow of 
the slaughtered Thomas, of Woodstock, the other. To 
these ladies was consigned the care, or rather the custody, 
of Isabella's personi. Th^ sweetness of this angelic girl's 
disposition had certakily converted these natural enemies 
into loving friends, as will presently be shown.^ Next in 
rank to these great ladies in the train of Isabella was 
Eleanor Holland, the youi^ vndow of Roger, Earl of 
March, dain in Ireland, whose son was heir of England 
dejure; she had been appointed governess to the queen 
by Richard IL, and still adhered to her, though merely 
classed now among her ladies of honour; these ladies 
were. Lady Poinings, Lady Mowbray, and Madame de 
Vacha Isabella had Ukewise seven maids of honour, 
and two French chambermaids, Simonette and Marianne. 
The French chamberl?un was Monsieur de- Vache. She 
had a confessor and a secretary. She wa& escorted by 
the Bishops of Durham and Hereford, and by the Earl of 
Somerset, Henry IV.'s half-brother, with four knights ban- 
nerets and six chevaliers. 

With this train and escort, the young queen set out 
from HavOTng.* At Tottenham, through which it seems 

t See preceding yolome, Memoir of Anne of Bohemia. 

•^This Iftdj called CoonteM of Hereford, was the mother of the co- 
heirestes of Herefocd,.the DuchesseA. of Gloucester and Hereford. The 
Duchets of GiuHcester, who bad been in the family of Isabella, had lately 
lost her promising son, by the plagoe, and had died of gri^sf. Her mother, 
the Comitess of Hereford, was the grand-mother, by the maternal side, 
of Henry v. 

3 The mother-in-law of the Duchess of Ireland became so warm a par- 
tisan for the impostor who personated Richard, that she got into great 
trouble by distribnting the little silver harts which served for secret 
tokens to the partisans of the deposed king. — See Speed, 

4 Froissart mentions this dower palace of the English qceens as her 
latest residence. It is possible that some political reasop might have 
made Isabella's oortdge travel throagh Waltham forest, and lodge at 
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her joitmejr lay, she wm met by the late hmlehttnberlain, 
the £arl of Worcester, with a galhot oompony, whe 
jaiued h6r train. The lord mayor aiid his viscounts, as 
the aldermen were then called, with other good pecmle of 
the city, met her at Sandford-hill, and feUmg in wim bar 
M'ocessioQt guarded her to L<»idon. At Had^ney, Prince 
Thomas, second son to Henry IV^ met the young queen, 
and honourably accompanied her to London, as^rted by 
the Constable of England, the marshal, and other great 
officers. 

It is supposed Isabella tarried at the tower from the 
day of her London entry, for she did not sail for France 
till July J St following, when three ballingers and two 
armed barges were appointed to receive her and her suite 
at Dover. 

July was far advanced before the maiden widow of 
Blchard IL was restored to her parents, during which 
time Henry IV. and his son tried every means in their 
power to stake her childish constancy to the memory 
of Richard. But h^ "steady aversion," as Monstrelet 
calls her refusal, remained the same ; the situation of this 
child was extraordinary, and her virtuous firmness more 
probable in a royal heroine of twenty-eight, Aan in one 
who had seen little more than half as many summers. 
At last the usurper resolved to restore the young widow 
to France, but refused to return her dovsrry, saying, that 
as a great favour he would agree to deduct its amount 
from the sum total that France still owed England for 
die ransom of King John. The jewels of the youn^ queen 
he likewise retained, although it was expressly stipulated 
by the will of King Richard, that in case of his death the 
rich jewels his little wife had brought from France should 
be restored to her. Henry could not plead ignorance of his 
cousin's testament, since the poor king's will, while he was 
yet alive, had been broken open to furnish articles of ac- 
cusation against him.* 

Waltham hunting palace; then she might cross the Lea to gain the north 
road instead of the east road, for her coorse was plainly hy Tottenham - 
hill, and her entrance into London by Hackney.*-See mnutei (f Privy 
Council, vol. i. p. 145. ■ 

' See these articles iQ Rapio, wbo makes no comment on thiv monstrous 
proceeding, which is really witfioitt precedent for absurdity. 
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The royal vii^in was approaching her fifleendi year 
when thus plundered, and, wearing the deep weeds of 
widowhood, she embarked at Dover for Calais, escorted 
by the same Sir Thomas Percy* who had attended her 
as chamberlain during her espousals. Notwithstanding 
the fact that his family had been "the ladder where- 
withal the mounting Bolingbroke ascended the throne of 
Richard,'* there is little doubt that Sir Thomas Percy's 
heart ever beat loyally towards his rightful master, for he 
was bathed in tears during the time he thus conducted 
the young widow of Richard to her native shores. 

" My qneen to France from whence aet forth in pomp 
She came adorned hither like sweet May,, 
Sent back like Hallowmas, or shortest daj/* — Shakgpeare, 

LeuHnghen, a town between Boulogne and Calais, a 
sort of frontier ground of the English territory, was titie 
spot appointed for the restoration of Isabella to her uncle 
of Burgundjr. It was on the 26th of July, 1402, when 
Sir Thomas Percy with streaming tears took the young 
queen by the arm, and delivered her with good grace 
into the hands of Waleran Count St. Pol, surnamed the 
Righteous,* and received certain tetters oiF quittance for 
her from the French. In these, the English commissioners 
declared that the young queen was just as she had" been 
received, and Percy offered to fight a Poutrance any one 
who should assert the contrary. To do the French 
justice, they could not have welcomed back their young 

Erincess royal with more enthusiasm and loyalty if she 
ad been dowered with all the wealth of England, instead 
of returning destitute, and plundered of all but her beauty 
and honour. • 

The virtues and sweet temper of the vouthful queen 
had won the affections of her English ladies, for our 
manuscript pursues' — 



> Afterwards the Earl of Worcester, so famous in the Percy rebellion. 

s He was brother.in-Iaw to King Richard. 

3 This is from the iStSS. of the Ambassades. Hall's Chronicle says, 
Percy took a regular receipt for the queen that she had been sa^fely 
delirered, worded somewhat like a receipt for a bale of merchandise. 
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<'Ejx>w, before the parties separated, they all wept 
most piteously, and when they came to quit the chapel of 
our Lady at Leulinghen, Queen Isabel, whose youne heart 
is full of tenderness and kindliness, brought all her English 
ladies, who were making sore lamentations, unto the 
French tents, where she made them dine with her. And 
after dinner, Queen ^Isabel took all the jewels she had 
remaining, and divided them among the lords and ladies 
of England who had accompanied her, who all, neverthe- 
less, wept mightily with sorrow at parting with their 
young queen. Yet still she sweetly bade them *be of 
good cheer,' though weeping herself; nevertheless, at the 
moment of parting all renewed their lamentations." 

The damsel of Montpensier, sister to the Count de la 
Marche, the damsd of Luxemburgh, sister to the Count 
de St Pol, and many other noble ladies, were sent by the 
Queen of Prance to wait upon her daughter. 

Then the Count St. Pol led her to 3ie Dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Bourbon, who, with a large company of armed 
men, were waiting, intending, if any demur had taken 
place regarding the restoration of their niece, to have 
charged the English party over hill and over valley, and 
taken her back by force to her fair sire, the King of 
France.^ 

She was received by her counteymen with every honour, 
and thence escorted to Boulogne and to Abbeville, where 
the Duke of Burgundy, to celebrate her return, made a 
grand banquet She then proceeded through France to 
Paris, " where her coming caused many a teair and many 
a smile.' Most kindly was she received by the King and 
Queen of France ; but though it was pretended by King 
Henry that she was restored with every honour, yet there 
was not any revenue or dower assigned her from England 
as queen-dowager." 

Louis, Duke of Orleans, who was anxious to obtain the 
maiden queen as a bride for his promising heir, undertook 
to championize her wrongs. He sent a challenge, soon 
after her arrival in France, to Henry IV., def3ring him, 
as the plunderer of the young queen, and the murderer oJf 

^ Monstrelet, and MSS. of the AmbaMuides. > Monatrelet. 
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her hudbaiMt, tnd oibiiiig to fight Mm m the lists mi fliis 
qQsrrd. Henry coldly replied, ** he knew of no precedem 
which offered the example of a crowned kin^ entering the 
hsts to £^t a dud with a stdbject, howeiw high the rank 
of that subject may be»" 

''How coukl yoo suffer/' replies Isabella's micle,^ in 
his letter of defiance, ^my much redoubted lady, madame. 
Queen of England, to return to her cowitry deK>late bv 
the loss of her lord, despoiled of her dower, Md of aO 
the property she carried hence on her marriage? He 
who seeks to giun honour most support her cause. Are 
not noUe knimts bound to defend the rights of widows 
and virmM of virtuous life, such as my niece was known 
to lead r' He concludes his epistle with bitter thanks 
for the superior care Henry took' of the safety of the 
Frendi knights by refusing the combat, to what he did of 
the health and life of his own royal lord, King Richard. 

Thin taunt roused Henry into the indignant denial of 
the murder of his ** dear brd and cousin. King Richard, 
(whom God absolve.") He continues, « God knows horw 
and by whom that death was done,' but if you mean to 
say his death was caused by our order or consent, we 
answer that you lie, and will lie foully oft as yon say so.'* 

The pertinacity of Henry IV. to gain the " sweet young 
queen" as a bride for his gallant son was not overcome 
even by this furious correspondence with her uncle. In 
the year 1406, according to Monstrelet, be made a most 
extraordinary proposal, declaring that if ^ hand of 
isabcdla (now in her ei^iteenth year) were bestowed on 
the Prince of Wales, he woiM abdicate the English crown 
in favour of the young prince.* The royal council of 
France sat in debate on tnis offer for a long lime; but the 
king^s brother, Louis, Duke of Orleans, contended that he 



1 Heve is an evident admiMion that Ricbard died by violencei-^but 
Henry assert* withoot his orders; thus corroborating the ac<!ount of the 
immler m eemieeted wkb Sir ^iers BaloB. Hit<f Itiefmrtf btfeft starved. 
Heat y would have ddchtred bis bkiod wm not stacd. 

2 No Eiudisbt liistorian ean believe this asaeftiosy yet Giflbrd m bis 
History of France does not dispurte H. 

s These letters are translated in the ** Pictorial History of England ;** 
likewise see Carte, Monstreiel, and Golbric. 
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had the promise of the hand of Isabella for his son Charles 
of Angoul6me ; he represented the frauds of the King of 
England, and called to their memory the " steady aver- 
sion" of his niece to ally herself with the assassin of the 
husband she still loved. An unfavourable answer was 
therefore given to the Ei^lish ambassadors, who departed 
malcontent 

The betrothment of Isabella to her youthful cousin took 
place at Compiegne, where her mother, Queen Isabeau, 
met the Duke of Orleans and his son. Magnificent flutes 
took place at the ceremony, consisting of ''banquets, 
dancings, jousts, and other jollities." But the bride wept 
bitterly while her hand was pledged to a bridegroom so 
much younger than herself; the court charitably declared 
that her tears flowed on account of her losing the title of 
Queen of England ; but the heart of the fair young widow 
had been too severely schooled in adversity to mourn 
over a mere empty name.* Her thoughts were on King 
Richard. 

The husband of Isabella became Duke of Orleans in 
1407, when his father was atrociously murdered in the 
Rue Barbette by his kinsman, the Duke of Burgundy. 
Isabella took a decided part in demanding justice to be 
executed on the powerful assassin of her uncle and father- 
in-law.* 

"The young Queen-dowager of England came with 
her mother-in-law, Violante of Milan, Duchess of Orleans, 
both dressed in the deepest weeds of black. They arrived 
without the walls of Paris in a charrette, or wagon^ 
covered with black cloth, drawn by six snow-white steeds, 
whose funeral trappings strongly contrasted with their 
colour. Isabella and her mother-in-law sat weeping in 
the front of the wagon ; a long file of mourning wagons, 
filled with the domestics of the princesses, followed. They 
were met at the gates by most of the princes of the 
blood."* This lugubrious train passed at a foot's pace 
through the streets of that capital stained by the slaughter 
of Orieans. The gloomy appearance of the procession, 

' Monstrelet. ••Piclorial History of England." 
s Chronicles of St. Dennis. > Ibid. 

VOL. in. — 5 
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the downcast looks of the attendants, the flowing tears of 
the princesses, for a short time excited the indignation of 
the rarisians against the popular murderer, Joim of Bur- 
gundy. Isabelh alighted at the gates of the Hotel de St. 
Pol, where, throwing herself at tSe feet of her half-crazed 
father, she demanded, in concert with the Duchess Vio- 
lante, justice on the assassin of her uncle. The unfortu- 
nate King of France was thrown into fresh agonies of 
delirium by the violent excitement produced by the sight 
of his suppliant daughter and sister-in-law. 

A year afterward; the same mournful procession tra- 
versed Paris again; Isabella again joincSl Yiolante in 
crying for justice, not to the unconscious king who was 
raving in delirium, but to the Dauphin Louis, whose 
feeble hands held die reins of the empure his father had 
dropped. 

Soon after, Isabella attended the death-bed of the 
Duchess Yiolante, who died positively of a broken heart 
for the loss of Orleans. The following year Isabella was 
married to her cousin ; the previous ceremony had been 
only betrothment The elegant and precocious mind of 
this prince soon made the difference of the few years 
between his age and that of his bride forgotten. Isabella 
loved her husband entirely ; he was the pride of his coun- 
try, both in mind and person. He was that celebrated 
poet, Duke of Orleans, whose beautiful Ijrrics are still 
reckoned amon£ the classics of France.* Just as Isa- 
bella seemed to have attained the height of human felicity, 
adored by the most accomplished prince in Europe, be- 
loved by his family, and with no present alloy in her cup 
of happiness, death claimed her as his prey in the bloom 
of her life. She expired at the castle of Blois, in her 
twenty-second year, a few hours after the birth of her 
infant child, Sept. 13th, 1410. Her husband's grief 
amounted to frenzy ; but after her infant was brought to 

> In the public library of Grenoble is a fine copy of the poems of 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, the husband of this Qoeen of England. It 
was written from his dictation by his secretary, Antoine PAstisan. It 
has been copied for the Bibliotheqae Royale. Another fine copy ezists, 
richly illuminated, in the British Museum, supposed to have been tran. 
scribed fi>r Henry VII. 
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him by her attendants, he shed tears, and became calmer 
while caressing it* The first verses of Orleans that 
attained any celebrity were poured forth by his grief for 
this sad bereavement. He says — 

Alasl 
Death, who made tbee so bold 
, To take from me my lovely princess, 
Who was my comfort, my life. 
My good, my pleasure, my riches J 
Alas \ I am lonely, bereft of my male — 
Adieu, my lady, my lily ! 
• Our loves are for ever severed. 

But a more finished lyric to the memory of Isabella, 
thus commences in French :* — 



J'aI VAIT L^OBSSaUE OC MADAMS.^ 

To make my lady*s obsequies 

My love a minster wrought, 
And ia the chantry service there 

Was sang by doleful thought 
The tapers were of burning sighs. 

That light and odour gave, 
And grief iilumioed by tears 

Irradiated her grave ; 
And round about, in quaintest guise. 
Was carved^" Within this tomb there lies 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes.*' 

Above her lieth spread a tomb 

Of gold and sapphires blue : 
The gold doth show her blessedness, 

The sapphires mark her true ; 



t Isabella's infant was a little girl, who was reared, and afterwards 
married the Duke of Alengon. 

2 We believe the translation is by the elegant pen of Mr. Carey. Who- 
ever wishes farther acquaintance with the lyrics of Charles of Orleans, 
will find many well worthy of attention, translated by Miss L. Costello, 
in her truly poetical version of the Early Poets of Franee. * 

3 This expression, Madame^ simply denotes the title of Isabella; she 
was Madame of France, both as eldest daughter to the king, and wife to 
the second Prince of France. That the title of Madame was thus applied 
in the fourteenth century, see Froissart, when narrating the adventures 
of Isabella's moUier-in-law, Violante of Milan. 
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For bIeiMdn«M and tnitii in ber 

Were Uvelily portrayM, 
When gracious God with both ki§ ktnd$ 

Her wondroaa, beauty made; 
She wai, to speak without ditguiae. 
The faireet thing to mortal eyes. 

No more, no more ; my heart doth faint, 

When I the life recall 
Of her who lived so free from taint. 

So virtaous deem'd by all ; 
Who in herself was so complete^ 

I think that she was ta*en 
By God to deck his Paradise, 

And with his saints to reign ; 
For well she doth become the skies, 
Whom, while on earth, aaoh one did prize 
The fairest thing to mortol eyes ! 



The exquisite beauty and naive earnestness of the last 
verse will inspire all readers with respect for the genius 
of the second husband of our Isabella. 

Isabella, thus passionately mourned in death by her 
husband, was happy in closing her eyes before the trou- 
blous era commenced, when sorrow and disgrace over- 
whelmed her family and her country. The infamy of 
her mother had not reached its climax during the life of 
Isabella. Charles of Orleans, by the peculiar malice of 
fortune, was doomed to a long imprisonment by the very 
Inan who had so often been refused by his wife — a cir- 
cumstance which perhaps was not altogether forgotten by 
Henry V: The gallant husband of Isabella after fighting 
desperately at Acincourt, was left for dead on the lost 
field, but, being dragged ft'om beneath a heap of slain,* 
was restored to unwelcome life by the care oi a valiant 
English squire, Richard Waller. Orleans refused to eat 
or drink after recovering from his swoon, but was per- 
suaded out of his resolution of starving himself to death 
by the philosophic and friendly remonstrances of Henry 
v. His wounds soon healed, and he was seen riding 
side by side with his conqueror and kinsman, conversing 
in the most friendly terms, a few days after the victory of 
Afflncourt 

^ut after thus reconciling his unfortunate captive to 
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life, Henry refused all ransom for him, because he was 
the next heir to the throne of France after Charles the 
Dairohin. Orleans was sent to England, and at first con- 
fined at Groombridge, in Kent, the seat of Waller, but 
was afterwards consimed to a severe imprisonment in the 
tower of Londop, where he composed some of his most 
beautiful poems. It was well that his fine mind possessed 
resources in itself, for his captivity lasted twenty-three 
years ! 

Isabella was first interred at Blois, in the abbey of St 
Laumer, where her body was found entire, in 1624, 
curiously lapped in bands of linen, plated over with quick- 
silver. It was soon after transferred to the church of the 
Celestines, in Paris, the family burrying-place of the line 
of Orleans. 
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JOANNA OF NAVARRE, 

QUEEN OF HENRY IV. 



CHAPTER I 



Joanna, or Jane of Navarre, the consort of Henry IV., 
is ope of those Queens of England whose records, as 
connected with the history of this country, are of a very 
obscure and mysterious character ; yet the events of her 
Ufe, when traced through foreign chronicles and unpub- 
lished sources of information, are reiplete with interest, 
forming an unprecedented chapter in the history of female 
royalty, 

Joanna was the second daughter of a prince of evil 
repute, Charles d' Albert, King of Navarre, surnamed the 
Bad, whose mother was the only child of Louis X., of 
France, by Clemence of Hungary ; and being barred by . 
theSalique law from the throne of France, espoused the 
' Count of Evreux, and transmitted to her son the petty 
kingdom of Navarre.* By this illustrious maternal de- 
scent the father of Joanna was the representative of the 
elder Une of St. Louis. Her mother was Jane, the 
daughter of the gallant and unfortunate John, King of 
France. Joanna was born about the vear.1370. She 
was contracted, in 1380, to John, heir of Castile, at which 

1 Inherited from Jane, Queen of Navarre, the consort of Philip le Bel, 
of France. 
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time her eldeflt brother Charles,^ heir of Navarre, was 
married to the sister of that prince. Political reasons 
caused her appointed bridegroom, on the death of his 
father, to break his engagement with Joanna, and to 
espouse a princess of Arragon. 

The intngues and crimes of Charles the Bad, who was 
perpetually engaging in some unprincipled project or 
other, with a view to establishing himself on the cUsputed 
throne of his grandfather,^ rendered the early youth of 
Joanna and her brethren a season of painful vicissitude 
On one of these occasions, when this unquiet prince had 
embroiled himself with the regents of France, Joanna and 
her two elder brothers, Charles and Pierre of Navarre, 
having been sent for better security to the Castle of 
Breteuil, in Normandy, were, in tfate year ISSl, made 
prisoniers and carried to Paris, where they were detained 
as hostages for their father's future conduct Charles le 
Mauvais, finding his entreaties for their Uberation fruitless, ' 
out of revei^ suborned a person to poison both the 
regents. The emissary was detected and put to death, 
but Charles, the greater criminal of the two, was out of 
the reach of justice.^ 

Joanna an^ her brother might have been imperilled by 
the lawless conduct of their lather, had thev not been in 
the hands of generous foes— the brothers of their deceased 
mother ; but though detained for a considerable time as 
state prisoners in Paris, they were affectionately and 
honourably treated by the court of France. Their libera- 
tion was finally obtained through the mediation of the 
King of Castile, whose sister, the bride of young Charles 
of Navarre, with unceasing tears and supplications 
wrought upon him to intercede for their release. Thus 
did Joanna of Navarre owe her deliverance to the prince 
by whom sl^ had been betrothed and forsaken. 

In the year 1386^ a marriage was negotiated between 

' Froissart. 

^ He is also accused by cotemporary hiftorians of praetistoff the dark 
mysteries of the occult sciences, in the unhallowed priyacy of his own 
palace; and it is certain that as a poisoner, Charles of Navarre acquired 
^ an infamous celebrity throughout Europe. 

* Mezerai. Moreri. 
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Joanna and John de Montfort, Duke of Bretagne, sur- 
named the VaUant * This prince, who was in the decline 
of life, had already been twice married.* On the death 
of his last duchess without surviving issue, the Dukes of 
Berri and Burgundy, fearing the duke would contract 
another English alliance, proposed their niece, Joanna of 
Navarre, to him for a wife.'* The Lady Jane of Navarre, 
Joanna's aunt, had married, seven years previously, the 
Viscount de Rohan, a vassal and kinsman of the Duke of 
Bretagne, and it was throu^ the agency of this lady that 
the marriage between her new sovereign and her youthful 
niece was brought about* 

That this poUtical union was, notwithstanding the 
disparity of years and the violent temper of the duke, 
agreeable to the bride, there -is fuU evidence in the grate- 
ful remembrance which Joanoa retained of the good 
offices of her aunt on this occasion,^ long after the nuptial 
tie between her and her mature lord had been dissolved 
by death, and she had entered into matrimonial engage- 
ments with Henry IV., of England. 

The Duke of Bretagne having been induced, by the 
representations of the lady of Rohan and the nobles at- 
tached to the cause of France, to lend a favourable ear 
to the overtures for this alliance, demanded Joanna's hand 
of her father, and gave commission to Pierre de Lesnerac 
to man and appoint a vessel of war to convey the young 
princess to the shores of Bretagne. 

Pierre embarked on the 12tS of June, 1386. There is 
in " Preuves Historiques" a memorial of the expenses of 
Pierre de Lesnerac for this voyage, specifying that he 
stocked the vessels with the provisions requir^ for the 
royal bride and her train. 

The contract of marriage between the Duke of Bre- 
tagne and Joanna was signed at Pampeluna, August 25th, 

^ First to Mary Plantagenet, the daughter of his royal patron and pro- 
tector, Edward III., with whose sons he had been educated and taught 
the science of war. Mary dying without children in the third yeac of 
her marriage, ha espoused, secondly, Jane Holland, the half-sieter of 
Richard II. of England. 

2 Dom. Morice. Chron. de Bretagne. ^ Dom. Morice. 

< Rymer's Foedera. 
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1386. The Kins of Navarre engaged to give his daughter 
120,000 livres of gold of the coins of the Rings of France, 
and 6,000 livres of the rents due to him on the lands of 
the Viscount d'Avranches.^ The duke, on his side, 
assigned to the princess for her dower the cities of Nantes 
and Guerrand, the Barony of Rais, of Chatellenic de 
Toufibn, and Guerche. Joanna then departed with Pierre 
de Lesnerac and her escort for Bretagne, and, on the 
11th of September, 1386, was married to the Duke of 
Bretagne, at Saill^, near Guerrand, in the presence of 
many of the nobles, knights, and squires of Bretagne.* A 
succession of feasts and pageants of the most splendid 
description were given by the Duke of Bretagne at Nantes 
in honour of his nuptials with his young bride.' 

In the beginning of the new year, February, 1387, " in 
token of their mutual affection and delight in their union, 
the duke and duchess exchanged gifts of gold, sapphires, 
pearls, and other costly gems, with horses, falcons, and 
various sorts of wines."* * 

Joanna appears to have possessed the greatest influence 
over her husband's heart, and to have been treated by him 
with the fondest ccmsideration on all occasions, although 
her father was unable to fulfil his promise with regard to 
the portion the duke was to have received with her. 

Tiie death of Joanna's father, which took place the same 
year, was attended with circumstances of peculiar horror. 
He had long been suffering from a complication of mala- 
dies. In hopes of recovering his paral3rtic limbs fr^m 
their mortal chillness, he caused his whole person to be 
sewn up in cloths dipped in spirits of wine and sulphur. 
One night, after these bandages had been fixed, neither 
knife nor scissors being at hand, the careless attendants 
applied the flame of the candle to sever the needle with 
which the linen had been sewn; the spirits of wine instantlv 
ignited, and the wretched Charles was burned so dread- 
firily, that, after lingering several days, he expired,* Janu- 
ary 1st, 1387, leaving his throne to his gallant patriotic 

' Dom. Morice. Cbron. de Bretagne. 

2 Dom. Morioe. Preuves Hutoriques. s Froissart. 

^ Dom. Morice. Chron. de Bretagne. s Froissart. 
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son, Charles the Good, and his name to the general repro- 
bation of all French chroniclers. 

The Bretons, who had, according to Dom Morice, 
boded no good either to themselves or their duke from his 
connexion with this prince, far from sympathizing with 
the ffrief of their young duchess for the trarical death of 
her last surviving parent, rejoiced in the cfeliverance of 
the earth from a monster whose crimes had rendered him 
a disgrace to royalty.* 

The last bad act of the life of Charles k Manvais had 
been to insinuate to his irascible son-in-law, that Oliver de 
Clisson entertained a criminal passion for the young 
duchess of Bretagne ;' and ^s idea excited in his mind 
a thirst for vengeance, which nearly involved him, and all 
connected with him, in ruin. 

In early life, John the Valiant and Clisson had been 
united in the tenderest ties of friendship, and the courase 
and military skill of Clisson had greatly contributed to the 
establishment of this prince's claims to the Dukedom of 
Bretagne. Laterally, however, Clisson had opposed the 
duke's political predilections in favour of England, as pro- 
ductive of much evil to Bretagne ; and he had farther 
caused great offence to the duke by ransoming at his own 
expense John Count de Penthievres, the rival claimant of 
the duchy, from his long captivity in England, and marry- 
ing him to his eldest daughter and co-heiress, Margaret 
de Clisson, just at the time when there appeared a pros, 
peot of the Duchess Joanna bringing an heir to Bretagne.' 

Clisson was the commander of the armament preparing 
by Prance for the invasion of England, which was to sail 
from Treguer, in Bretagne, the king and re^nts of France 
imagining they had wholly secur^ the friendship of the 
duke by his marriage with their young kinswoman, 
Joanna of Navarre. Their plans were completely frus- 
trated by the unexpected arrest of Clisson by the duke,* 
of which Froissart gives the following lively account ; 

1 Nouveau Dictionaire Historique. Dom. Morice. Chron. de Bretagne. 
« MSS. process agrainst the Kingr of Navarre, quoted by Gathrie. Gu- 
thrie calls Joanna, by mistake Mary. 
s Froissart. « Ibid. Cbroniques de Bretagne. 
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attributing^ however, to political motives a proceeding 
which appears to have been dictated by furious jealousy. 

Dissembling the deadly malice of his intentions under 
the deceitful blandishments with which the fell designs of 
hatred are so frequendy masked, he wrote the most affec- 
tionate letters to the constable, requesting his presence as 
a vassal peer of Bretagne at a parliament which he had 
summoned to meet at Vannes, where his duchess was 
then holding her court at the Castle de la Motte*^ 

Suspecting no ill, the constable came with other nobles 
and knights to attend this parUament. The duke gave a 
grand dinner to the Barons of Bretagne at his Castle de 
la Motte, and entertained them with an appearance of the 
most affectionate hospitality till a late hour. The con- 
stable of France^ then invit^ the duke and the same com- 
pany to dine with him on the following day. The duke 
accepted the invitation very frankly, and behaved in the 
most friendly manner, seating himself among the guests, 
with whom he ate and drank, and conversed with every 
appearance of good-wilL When the repast was con- 
cluded, he invited the Constable Clisson, the Lord de 
Beaumanoir, and some others, to come with him and 
see the improvements made by him at his fine Castle of 
Ermine, which he had nearly rebuilt and greatly beautified 
on the occasion of his late marriage with .the Princess of 
Navarre. < 

The duke's behaviour had been so gracious and win- 
ning, that his invitation was frankly accepted, and the 
unsuspecting nobles accompanied hun on horseback to 
the castle. When they arrived, the duke, the constable, 
and the Lords Laval and Beaumanoir dismiHuited, and 
began to view the apartments. The duke led the consta- 
ble by the hand from chamber to chamber, and even into 
the cellars, where wine was offered. When they reached 
the entrance of the keep, the duke paused, and invited 
Chsson to enter and examine the construction of the build- 
ing, while he remained in conversation with Lord de 
Laval.' 

The constable entered the tower alone, and ascended 

iFrolsmrt. 2 Ibid. *Ibid. 
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the Staircase. When he had passed the first iloory some 
armed men, who had been ambushed there, shut the door 
below, seized him, dragged him -into an apartment, and 
loaded him with three Dair x>f fetters. As they were put- 
ting them on, they saio, ** My lord, forgive whiat we are 
doing, for we are compelled to this by the authority of 
the Duke of Bretagne." 

When the Lord de Laval, who was at the entrance of 
the tower, heard the door shut with violence, he was 
afraid of some plot against his brother-in-law, the consta* 
ble, and turning to md duke, who looked as pale as death, 
was confirmed that something wrong was intended, and 
cried out, " Ah ! my lord, for God's sake, what are they 
doing? Do not use any violence against the constable." 

^< Lord de Laval," said the duke, ^< mount your horse, 
and go home while you may ; I know very well what I 
am about"* 

" My lord," said Laval, " I will never depart without 
my brother-in-law, the constable." 

Then came the Lord de Beaumanoir, whom the duke 
greatly hated, and asked, where the constable was 7 The 
duke, drawing his dagger, advanced to him, and said, 
" Beaumanoir, dost thou wish to be like thy master ?" 

" My lord," replied Beaumanoir, " I cannot believe my 
master to be otherwise than in good plight" 

** I ask thee again, if thou wouldst wish to be like him?" 
reiterated the duke. 

" Yes, my lord," replied Beaumanoir. 

" Wei, then, Beaumanoir," said the duke, holding the 
dagger towards him by the point, << since thou wouldst be 
like him, thou must thrust out one of thine eyes."* 

This malignant taunt on the personal defect of the con- 
stable, emanating, as it doubtless did, from the jealous ire 
that was boiling in his breast, came with a worse grace 
from the ungrateful duke, since Clisson had lost his eye 
while fighting bravely in his cause at the battle of Auray. 
The Lord de Beaumanoir, seeing from the expression of 
the duke's countenance that things were taking a bad turn, 
cast himself on his knee, and began to expostulate with 

* Frobsurt 2 Ibid. 
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him on ibe treachery of his conduct towards the constable 
and hirnxH^ 

**GOf go!" interrupted the duke; ^thou shalt have 
nether letter nor wcwse than he.'' He then ordered 
Beaumanoir to be arrested,^ dragged into another romni 
and loaded with fetters, his animosity against him almost 
eqpialling hid hatred to Clisson. 

The duke then called tt him the Sieur Bazvalen* in 
whom he bad the greatest cohfidaicey and ord^^ him 
to put the Gomt^^bh to death, at midnight, as privately as 
possible. Bazvalen represented in vain the perilous con* 
sequmces that would aisue; but the duke said, ^he bad 
resolved upon it, and would be obeyed" During the 
night, however, his passion subsiding, he repented of 
having given such orders, and at day«break sent for Ba& 
valen, and asked if his directions had been obeyed.' On 
being answered in the affirmative, he cried out, << How ! is 
Clisson d^r 

'' Yes, my lord, he was drowned last night, and his 
body is buried in the garden," said Bazvalen. 

^ Alas !" relied the duke, '^ this is a most pitiful good- 
morrow. B^one, Messire Jehan, and never let me see 
you more !"* 

As soon as Bazvalen had retired, the duke abandoned 
himi^ to agoniei? of remorse ; he groaned and cried aloud 
in bis despair, till his squires, vatets, and officers of the 
hoiifisiehold flew to his succour, sujqposing he was suffmng 
intwse bodily pain^ but no one dared to ^peak to him, and 
he refused to receive food* Bazvalen, being informed of 
his state, returned to him, and said, '< My lord, as I know 
the cause of your misery, I believe I can provide a remedy, 
since there is a cure for all things." 

'' Not for death," replied the duke. 

Bazvalen then told mm, that forse^ng the consequences 
and the remorse he would feel if the Wnd dictates of his 
passion had be^ obeyed, he had not executed his com- 
mands, and that the constable was i^l alive. 

i Froiasart 

> Dom. Morice^B History of Bretag^ne. 

* Ibid. A pritoner could be quietly drowned in his dungeon, by letting 
in the watere of tbe meat. 
VOL. m.— 6 
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** What, Messire Jehan ! is he not dead T" exclaimed 
the duke, and falling on Bazvalen*s neck, embraced him 
in an ecstasy of joy. The Lord da Laval then entering, 
renewed his supplications for the life of his brother-in-laiv 
Clisson, reminding the duke, in a very touchii^ manner, 
. of the early friesdship that had subsisted between them 
when they were Mucated together in the same hotel with 
the Duke of Lancaster, and'^mat good service Clisson had 
since done him at the battle^ of Auray ; and ended with im- 
ploring the duke to name any ransom he pltesed for his 
intended victim.* 

This was touching the right string, for the fury of the 
duke abated like that of ** ancient iHatol " at the allusion 
to the crowns, and he named 100,000 florins, the stropg 
town of Jugon, and several of the constable's castles, as 
theprice of his relenting. 

The Lord de Laval then obtained an order from the 
duke for admittance to Clisson, for the gate of the keep 
was locked, and the keys were in the duke's chamber.' 
Clisson, who was fettered down to the floor in momentary 
expectation of death, felt his spirits revive at the sight of 
his faithful brother-in4aw ; and extravagant as the terms 
were, which the Duke of Bretagne had named, he oflfered 
no objection to them, verifving the Satanic aphorism, 
^* that every thing a man hath he will give for his life." 

Clisson and Beaumanoir were then released from their 
fetters. Wine and plentv of provisions were set befoire 
them, for it should seem they had kept fast as well as vigil 
in their dungeons in Ermine Castle, till the murderous ire 
of John the v aliant was overcome partly by the remorse- 
ful feelings which had disturbed his mind as soon as he 
supposed the crime had been perpetrated, and partly by 
the prospect of so much unexpected plunder as the florins, 
the castles, and the town, which had been guaranteed as 
the price of his relenting. 

In four days' time the conditions were performed on 
the part of the constable by the Lords de Laval and 
Beaumanoir. The Duke of Blretagne was put into pos- 
session of the town of Jugon, the chateaus Broc, Josselin, 

1 Froisaart. t Ibid. 
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and Le Blanc, and the hundred thousand florins were paid 
into his exchequer ;* but, like most of the gains of iniquity, 
these acquisitions were of little ultimate advantage to the 
duke. 

The arrest of the constable, thou^ it only lasted for 
four days, had the effect of averting the threatened inva- 
sion from the shores of England ; for as he was the com- 
mander-in-chief of the expedition, the officers of the arma- 
ment, some of whom had joined it reluctantly from the 
first, allowed their men to disband themselves, and before 
their general was released from his perilous but brief cap- 
tivity within the walls of Ermine, the whole force had 
melted away and dispersed. 

.Clisson carried his complaints to the court of France; 
and while a general feeling of indignation was excited at 
the baseness of the Duke of Bretagne'« conduct on this 
occasion, there were not wanting those whose invidious 
feelings towards the innocent duchess led them to glance 
at her as the prompter of the deed, by recalling to the 
attention of the enemies of the house of Albret, how France 
had been once before agitated by the assassins^on of Sir 
Charies d'Espaim, the then constable of France, by her 
father, the late King of Navarre.' 

Several indignant remonstrances were addressed to the 
Duke of Bretagne by the offended sovereign and regents 
of France; but so far from making the sUffhtest conces- 
sion or reparation for the outrages of which he had been 
guilty, John the Valiant, told the Bishop of Langres and 
the oth^ envoys from the court of France, " that the only 
thing of which he repented was, that he had not i^lain the 
constable when he had him in his power."^ The duke's 
insolent reply to the ambassadors was followed by a de- 
claration of war from France. " He expected nothing 
less,'' says Froissart, *^ but his hatred against Clisson was 
so great that it deprived him of the use of his reason."* In 
fact, the frantic lengths to which this feelinff carried him 
can only be accounted for on the grounds of the jealousy 
which the incendiary insinuations of the late King of Na- 

I FroiMftrt. 2 Ibid. > Ibid. 

* Ibid. Chron. de Bretagne* 
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varre had excited in his mind. The conduct o( the duchess 
was, however, so prudent and irreproachable, that no part 
of these angry and suspicious feelings were directed 
against her. She appears, from first to last, to have en- 
joy^ the undivided affection and esteem of her lord. 
During this stormy period, she continued to reside with 
him at the strong (Jastle of De la Motte ; but they seldom 
ventured beyond the walls of Vannes for fear of ambus- 
cades. The duke garrisoned and victualled the principal 
towns and castles in his dominions, and entered into a 
strict alh^nce with the young King of Navarre, Joanna's 
brothelr,' whom he promised to assist in recovering his 
Norman dominions, if he would unite with hiiA and the 
Englidi against the French.^ 

In the midst of these troubles Joanna was delivered of 
her first-bom child at the Castle of Nantes, — a daughter, 
who was baptized W Henri, Bishop of Vannes, and re- 
ceived the name of Joanna.^ The infant onlv survived a 
few months. The grief of the youthful duchess for this 
bereavement was at length mitigated by a second pros- 
pect of her bringing an heir to her childless lord's domi- 
nions; but the anticipations of this jofytcl event were 
clouded by the gloomy aspect of the affairs of Bretagne, 
the duke having involved himself in a fearful predicament 
with France. 

The council of the duke strongly urged the necessity of 
peace with France. Among other arguments, they repre- 
sented the situation of the duchess, saying — " Your lady 
is now far advanced in her pr^nancy, and you should 
pay attention that she be not alarmed ; and' as to her bro- 
ther, he can give yoii but little support, for he has enough 
to do himself." The council concluded by imploring hun 
to make peace with the Lord of Clisson. 

The duke was much struck on hearing this reasoning, 
and remained some time leaning over a window that 
opened into a court. His council were standing behind 
him. After some musing, he turned round and said, 



» Froiasart 

s Actes de Bietogne. Dom. Morice, MSS. EccIesUttieal Chron. of 
Nantei. 
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^ How can I ever love Oliver de Clisson, when the thing 
I most repent of in this world, is not putting him to death, 
when I had him in my Castle of Ermin6 ?"* 

Stubborn and headstrong as the duke was» the fear of 
agitating his young consort decided him at last to yield 
an ungracious submission to his suzerain. Accordingly 
he went to Paris, and performed his long withheld 
homage to Charles VI., and the feudal service of pouring 
water into a golden basin, and holding the napkin for the 
king to wash f all this was done with evident ill-will ; but 
the French monarch and princess overlooked the manner 
of the duke out of consideration for their kinswoman, the 
duchess Joanna, who, without taking any very decided 
part in politics, appears always to have used her influ- 
ence for the purposes of conciliation. Few princesses 
could have been placed in a situation of greater difficulty 
than Joanna, while presiding over a court so torn with 
contending factions as that of Bretagne, as the consort of 
a prince old enough to have been her grandfather, and of 
so violent and irascible a temper, that from the time of 
their marriage he was always involving himself and his 
dodlinions in some trouble or other. Yet the combative 
disposition pf John the Valiant, heed scarcely excite our 
wonder, when, we reflect on the history of his early life, 
and ^e stormy scenes in which his infancy and childhood 
were passed. He might have said with truth— 

" I WM rocked in a buckler, and ftd from a blade." 

More than once was he brought forth in his nurse's arms, 
amidst the tumult of battle, to encourage the partisans of 
his father's title to the Dukedom of Bretagne, or placed 
in his cradle on the ramparts of Hennebon during the , 
memorable defence of that place by his mother, Margaret 
of Flanders. 

The violent temper of the duke appears to have been 
chiefly exercised on men, for though he h%d three wives, 
he was tenderly beloved by them all- 
in person, this i prince was a model of manly beauty. 

^ Froisiart. * Ibid. Chroniclei of Bretagne. 
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Hi84)ortrait by the friar, Jean Chaperon, in the church of 
the CordeUers at Rennes, painted immediately after the 
decisive battle of Auray, which established hui l(Hig dis- 
puted claim to the throne of Bretagne, reminds us of the 
head of a youthful Apollo, so graceful and exquisitely 
proportioned are the features. He wears the crown and 
ermine mantle of Bretagne, with a small ruff, supported 
by a collar ornamented with gems, and clasped, both 
before and behind, with a jewel forming the centre of a 
rose. His favourite dog, no other than the faithless hound 
of oracular celebrity, which forsook the luckless Charles 
de Blois on the eve of the battle of Auray to fawn on him» 
is represented in the act of licking his shoulder.^ 

In the year 1388, Joanna brought an heir to Bretagne, 
who was baptized Pierre, but the duke afterwards changed 
his name to John.' This much-desired event was soon 
foUowed by the birth of the Princess Marie. The duchess, 
whose chiklren were bom in very quick succession, was 
pn the eve of her third ccHiiinement, when her lord's secret 
treaties with his old friend and brother-in-law, Richard 
of England, drew from the regents of France very stem 
remonstrances. An embassy extraordinaryi headed by 
no less a person than the due de Berri, was sent by tm 
council to complain of his intelligence with the enemies 
of France, and to require him to renew his oath of allegi- 
ance as- a vassal peer of that realm. 

So far, however, was the Duke of Bretagne from being 
impressed with the high rank and importance of these 
^envoys, that suspecting they intended to appeal to his 
nobles against his present Une of conduct, he determined, 
in violation of those considerations, which in all ages have 
rendered the persons of ambassadors sacred, to arrest 
them all, and keep them as hostages till he had made his 
own terms with France.' Le Moine de St Dennis, a 
contemporary historian, declares '^ he heard this from the 
very lips of the ambassadors, who related to him the peril 
from which they escaped through the prudence of Joanna." 
Fortunately for all parties, it happened that her younger 

1 Froiflsart. * Dom. Moriee. Chron. de Bretagne. 

s Dom* Moriee. Meserai. 
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toother, Pierre of Navarre, was at the court of Nantes , 
and being apprized of the duke's design, hastened to 
Joanna, whom he found at her toilet, and confided to her 
the alaroiing project then in agitation. 

Joanna, who was then in hourly expectation of the birth 
of her fourth child, immediately perceived the. dreadful 
consequences that would result from such an unheard-of 
outrage, and taking her infants in her arms, flew to the 
duke's apartment, half-dressed as she was, with her hair 
loose and dishevelled, and throwing h^erself at his feet, 
bathed in tears, conjured him, for the sake of those tender 
pledges of their mutual love, to abandon the rash desi^ 
that passion had inspired, which, if persisted in, must 
involve himself and all belonging to him in utter ruin.^ 

The duke^ who had kept his design a secret from his 
wife, was surprised at the manner of her address. After 
an agitated pause, he said — ^^ Lady, how you came by 
your information, I know not; but rather than be tlie 
cause of such distress to you, I will revoke my order.'Jf 
Joanna then prevailed on Kim to meet the ambassadors in. 
the cathedral the next day, and afterwards to accompany 
them to Tours, where the King .of France gave mm a 
gracious reception, and induced him to renew nis homage 
mr promising to unite his second daughter, Joanna of 
france, with the heir of Bretagne. 

High feasts and rejoicings celebrated the reconciliation 
of the Duke of Bretagne with the King of France, and 
the treaty for the marriage between their children. On 
this occasion the choleric duke condesc^ded at the table 
of the King of France, to dine in company with his rival, 
John of Bretagne ; but not even there would he meet Sir 
Oliver Clisson," so true is it that the aggressor is more 
difficult to conciliate than the injured party. This vindic* 
tive spirit on the part of the duke next betrayed him into 
the dishonourable proceeding of extending his protection 
to Sir Peter Craon, after a tese attempt to assassinate the 
constable in the Place de St Katherine. 

1 Le' Moine de St Dennis, p. 257. Actes de Bretagne. Mczerai. ' 
Dom. Morice. 
* Argentre. Chronicles of Bretagne. MeMrai. * Froi^art. 
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The King of France was much exasperated when be 
heard that Uraon was sheltered by the Duke of Bretagne, 
jind wi'ote a peremptory demand for him to be given up to 
justice. The royal messengers found the duke at his 
castle of Ermine with his duchess, and were civilly enter- 
tained. The duke positively denied any knowledge of 
Craon; but the king, being persuaded to the contrary, 
once more prepared to invade the duchy, with the avowed 
intention of deposing John the Valiant, and making him- 
self the guardian of the young heir of Bretagne, Joanna's 
eldest son. The duke was preserved from the ruin that 
threatened him, by the alarming access of frenzy with 
which the king was seized in the scorching plains of 
Mans.* 

Mean time. Sir Oliver Clisson raised a civil war in 
Bretagne, which greatly harassed the court The duke 
lost aU his ill-acquired gains, was forced to shut himself 
up in Vannes, with the duchess and their children, with- 
out venturing beyond the walls, as the warfare was of the 
most murderous nature, and quarter was given by neither 
party. Clisson had greatly the advantage in the contest, 
and, besides many important successes not necessary to 
record here, he twice captured all the gold and silver 
plate belonging to the duke and duchess, and many of 
their jewels and other precious efiects, which enabled nim 
to carry on the war against them ; and though the duke 
was the sovereign of the country, there was not a Breton 
knight or squire who would bear arms against CUsson^ 
At length, Joanna, who was, in her quiet way, a much 
sounder politician than her lord, contrived to establish a 
sort of amicable understanding with some of the Breton 
nobles in the interest of Clisson, through her close con- 
nexion virith the Viscount Rohan, who was, at the same 
time, the son of her aunt, Jane of Navarre,^ and Clisson's 
son-in-law. 

The Duke of Brets^ne had, at length, become aware of 
the difficulties that surrounded him. He felt that he was 
growing old, and that his children were very young, and, 
lexcepting the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, there was 

1 ^roissart. s Ilkid. 
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not a friend in the \^orld who would take care of his wife 
and her infants. As to the branch of Navarre from which 
the duchess sprang, the wicked acts of her father had 
made that family remarkably unpopular in France. There- 
fore, he feared that if the hatred of Sir (%Ter de Clisson 
and the Count of Penthievres continued to be united against 
his house, his children and their mother would in case of 
his decease, be left with many enemies.^ 

Having pandered these tmngs in his mind^ the duke, 
without asking advice from his council, called a secre*' 
tary, to whom, on entering his chamber, he gave a latge 
sheet of paper, and said, "Write down what I shall dic- 
tate.'^ The secretary having made himself ready, the 
duke repeated every word that he was to write, and the 
letter was indited in the most friendly terms to Clisson, 
desiring him to devise some means for them to meet, 
when every thing should be settled most amicably. The 
letter was folded up in the presence alone of the duke and 
his secretary, and the duke having sealed it with his own 
signet, called his most trusty varlet into the apartment, 
saying— 

" Hasten to Castle Josselin, and say boklly that I have 
sent thee to speak to my cousin, Sir OKvesr, the Lord of 
Clisson. Thou wilt be introduced to hinu dalute him 
from me. If Ue return the salute, give him this letter, and 
bring me back his answer, but on thy Kfe tell no man." 
On ttie arrival of the varlet at Castle Josselin, the Lord 
de Clisson examined the private signet of the duke, which 
he knew well, opened the letter, and read it two or three 
times over, and was much astonished at the friendly and 
affectionate terms in which it was compounded. After 
musing some time, he told the varlet he would consider 
his answer, and ordered him to be conducted to an apart- 
ment by himself. The attendants of the Lord of Clisson 
were amazed at what they saw and heard, for never be- 
fore had any one come from the Duke of Bretagne with- 
out being immured in the deepest dungeon.^ 

Clisson wrote, in return, that if the duke wished to see 
him, he must send his son as a pledge, who would be taken 

1 Froistart. > Ibid. 
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the greatest care of till his return. This letter was sealed 
and given to the varlet, who hastened back to the Duke 
at Vannes. On receiving the letter from the Lord of Clis- 
son, he paused after reading it, then exclaimed — 

"I will do it; for since I mean to treat amicably with 
him, every cause of distrust must be removed.*' He then 
said to the Viscount Rohan, " Viscount, you and the Lord 
de Monboucher shall carry my little son to the Chateau 
Josselin, and bring back with you the Lord de Clisson, for 
I am determined to make up our quarrel." Some days, 
however, elapsed before the duchess could resolve to part 
with her boy. At length her earnest desire of composing 
die strife overcame her maternal fears, and she permitted 
her kinsman Rohan to conduct the princely child to Castle 
Josselin. When Clisson saw the boy, and perceived the 
confidence the duke had placed in him, he was much 
affected. • 

The result was, that he and the duke's envoy set out 
together from Castle Josselin, carrying the boy with them, 
for Sir Oliver said — ^** He would give him back to his 
parents, as henceforth he should never distrust the duke, 
after the trial he had made of him." Such generosity was 
shown on both* sides, that it was no wonder a firm peace 
was the consequence. Sir Oliver dismounted at the con- 
vent of Dominicans, the place where the interview was 
appointed to take place. When the Duke of Bretagne 
found that Sir Oliver had brought back his son, he was 
hi^ly delighted with his generosity and courtesy, and, 
hastening to the convent shut himself up in a chamber 
with Sir Oliver. Here they conversed some time ; then 
they went privately down the garden, and entered a small 
boat that conveyed them to an empty ship anchored in 
the river, and, when at a distance from their people, they 
conferred for a long time. Their friends thought all the 
time they were conversing in the convent chamber. When 
they had arranged all matters thus secretly, they called 
their boatman, who rowed them to the church of the Do- 
minicans, which they entered by a private door through 
the garden and cloisters, the duke holding Sir Oliver by 
the hand all the time. AU who saw them thus, were well 
pleased ; indeed, the whole of Bretagi)ie was made very 
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happy when this peace was made public ; but owing to the 
extreme precautions of the duke» no one knew what passed 
during the confesrence on the river. 

Such is the very interesting account given by Froissart 
of the reconciliation of these two dea£y enemies. The 
Breto^ chroniclers attribute the pacification wholly to the 
influence of Joanna, an application having been made to 
her by Viscount Rohan> the husband of her aunt, praying 
her good offices in mediating a peace between her lord 
and the rebel peers of Bretagne. In compliance with this 
request, she prevailed on the duke to rase the siege of 
Josselin, and to make those concessions to Clisson which 
produced the happy result of putting an end to the civil 
war.^ Clisson agreed to pay ten thousand francs of gold 
to the duke, and^ with the rest of the Breton Barons, asso- 
ciated the Duchess of Bretagne in the solemn oaths of 
homage which they renewed to their sovereign on the 
28th of December, 1393, at Nantes.^ 

In the same year proposals of marriage were made by 
Joanna's future husoand, Henry of Lancaster, Earl of 
Derby, to her niece, the young rrincess of Navarre, but 
the negotiation came to nothing.' 

The following year, Marie of Bretagne, Joanna's eldest 
daughter, was contracted to the eldest son of this prince, 
^afterwards Henry V. The Duke of Bretagne engaged to 
give Marie one hundred and fifty thousasd francs in gold 
for her portion. "The castle of Brest, though at that 
time in the possession of the English, was, at £e especial 
desire of the Duchess Joanna, appointed for the solemni- 
zation of the nuptials, and the residence of the youthful 
pair ; but after the cession of this important town had been 
guaranteed by Richard II., the King of France contrived 
to break the marriage, by inducing the heir of Alengon to 
offer to marry the princess with a smaller dower than the 
heir of Lancaster was to have received with her."* 

Marie was eiqpoused to John of Alencon, June 26th, 
1396, and a peculiar animosity always suosisted between 
her husband and the defrauded Henry of Lancaster. The 
heir of Bretagne was married to Joanna of France the 

1 Le Baud, Chron. de ^riocenie, * Dom. JMUjrice. 

» Rymer's Fcedcra. * Aclet de Bretagne. 
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same year. Previoni to iiiis ceranonj, the young bride- 
groom received tke sacninent of confiraiation from Henry 
Bishop of Vannes, and according to the irMi of his father, 
exchanged the name of Peter for that of John. The oi^u* 
sals were solemnized at the Hotd da St Paul, by the 
ftrehbishop of Rouen, in the presence of the Khtf and 
Queen of France, the Queen ot ^cily , the Duke and Duch* 
ess of Bretagne, and the Dukes of Berri and Burgimdy, 
Joanna's undes. 

The Duke of Bretagne undertook a voyage to England, 
in 1996, to induce King Richard to restore to him the 
Earldom of Richmond, which had be^ granted by Richard 
I. to his first queen, Amie of Bohemia, cuod, after her death, 
to Jane of Bretagne, the sister of the <hike, who was mar* 
r^ to Raoul Basset, an English knight Richard restored 
the earkiom to the duke, and gave him an acquittance 
of all his debts to him ; and the duke did the same by him 
at Windsor, 23rd of April, 1398. « It was time,'' says 
Dom. Moriee, with some naiveU, *<that these princes 
should settle their accounts together, for the one was on 
the point of deposition, the other of death." 

It was in the following year tfiat Joanna first became 
acquainted with her second husband, Henry of Lancaster, 
dunhg the period of his banishment from his native land; 
Heniy was not only one of the most accomplished war* 
nkurs and statesmen of the age in which he uved, but re- 
markable for his fine person and ^aceful manners.- Hie 
vindictive jealousy of his counn, Richard II. of England, 
had pursued him to the court of Erance, and exerted itself 
successfully to break the matrunonial engagements into 
which he was about to enter with the LaMiy Marie of 
Berri, the daughter of Charles VL's uncle. This princess 
was cousin-german to Joanna, and in all probability was 
the object of Henry's affection, if we may form conclu* 
sions from the peculiar bitterness with which he ever ap- 
pears to have recurred to Richard's arbitrary int^erence 
for the prevention of this marriage. 

Charles YI. of France, though he entertained a per- 
sonal friendship for Henry, whcmi he regarded as an ill- 
treated man, had reluctantly requested mm to withdraw 
from his court, as his residence there was displeasing to 
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hit, aware of the intiniate connexion which snimstei be- 
tween the Dnbe and Richard, he paused at the cagtie of 
Blob, and seat one of the knights of his train forward to 
announce his approach to the court of Vannes, and te 
ascertain the natnve of the reception the duke m%fat be 
disposed to give him. 

John the Valiant, according to Froissart, was piqued 
at the mistrust implied hf this proceeding on the part of 
Hei»ry ; for^ says that historian — *^ He was much attached 
to hisQ, having always loved the Duke of Lancaster, his 
father, better than the other sons of Edward IIL < Why,' 
said he to the knight, * has our nephew stopped on the 
lemd t It is fodish, for there is no knight whom I would 
so gladly see in Bretagne as my fair nephew, the Earl of 
Derby. Let him come and find a hearty welcome.* "* 
When the Earl of Derby received this message, he im- 
mediately set forward for the dominions of the Duke of 
Bretagne.. The Duke of Bretagne'met the Earl at Nantes, 
and received him and. his company with great yyj. It 
was on this occasion that Henry first saw, and, if the 
chronicles of Bretagne may be rdied on, conceived that 
esteem for the Duchess Joanna, which afterwards induced 
him to become a suitor for her hand. We find he was. 
accustomed to call the Didie of Bretagne ''his good 
uncle;'' in memory of his first marriage with Mary of 
Eogland;? and k is very probable that, in accordance widi: 
the manners of ^se times^ he addressed the Duchess 
Joanna, per courtesy, by the title of aunt The Arch<>- 
bishop of Canterbury accompanied' Henry to the court of 
Bretagne incognito, having just arrived from England witk< 
an invitation to him fromi the Londoners and some of tfae< 
noUss attached to his; party,, urging him to invade Eng-> 
land, for the ostensible purpose ^ cbdimng his inheritance, 
the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Henry re^peated this m confidence to the Duke of Bre^ 
tagne, and reqpiested hia advice; ** Fair neph^w,f' replied 
the duke, '' the straightestread is the:surest and. best: youv 
aie in a peifilexBig siluatioa^. and ask advice^I wouki : 

iFroimrt. >IbuL Mbid. 
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have you trust the Londoners. Thev are powerful, and 
will compel King Richard, who, I understand, has treated 
you unjustly, to do as they please. I will assist you with 
vessels, men at arms, and cross-bows. You shall be con- 
veyed to the shores of England in my ships, and my peo- 
ple shall defend you from any perils you may encounter 
on the voyage."^ 

Whether Henry 'of Lancaster was indebted to the ^ood 
offices of the Duchess Joanna for this favourable reply 
from the duke, history has not recorded. But as John 
the Valiant had hitherto been the fast friend, and, as far as 
his disaffected nobles would permit/ the faithful silly of his 
royal brother-in-law, Richard II., and now that his suze- 
rain, Charles YL, of France, was united in the closest 
bonds of amity with that prince, and the young heir of 
Bretagne was espoused to the sister of his queen, it must 
have been some very powerful influence, scarcely less 
indeed than the eloquence of a bosom counsellor, that 
could have induced him to furnish Richard's mortal foe 
with the means of invading England. The purveyances 
of the aspiring Lancaster were, however, prepared at 
Yannes, and the Duke of Bretagne cam^ thither with his 

Siest when all things were ready for his departure.* 
enry was conveyed by three of the duke's vessels of 
war, freighted with men at arms and cross-bows. This 
royal adventurer, the banished Lancaster, appears to have 
been the person who gave to the myosotis arvensis^ or, 
*' forget-me-not," its emblematic and poetic meaning, by 
uniting it, at the period of his exile, on his collar of SS, 
with the initial letter of his mot^ or watchword, " Souvezgne- 
vous de moy;^^ thus rendering it the sjonbol of remem- 
brance, and, like the subsequent fatal roses of York, Lan- 
caster, and Stuart, the lily of Bourbon, and the violet of 
Napoleon, an historical flower. Poets and lov^s have 
adopted the sentiment which makes the blue myosotis 
plesui the cause of the absent by the eloquence of its po- 
pular name, "Forget-me-not;" but few indeed of those 
who, at parting, exchange this simple touching appeal to 
memory, are aware of me fact, that it was first used as 

* FroifMTt. t Ibid. 
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such by a royal Plantagenet prince^ who wag, perhaps, 
indebted to the agency of this mystic blossom for tne 
crown of England.^ We know not if Henry of Lancaster 
presented a myosotis to the Duchess of Breta^ne at his 
departure from the court of Y annes, but he afforded a con- 
vincing proof that his fair hostess was not forgotten by 
him, when a proper season arrived for claiming her re- 
membrance. 

The assistance rendered by the Duke of Bretagne to 
the future husband of his consort, was the last important 
action of his life. He was at that time in declining 
health, and had once more involved himself in disputes 
with Clisson and his party. Clisson's dau^ter Mar- 
garet, Countess de Penthievres, being a woman of an 
ambitious and daring spirit, was perpetually urging her 
husband and father to set up the rival title of the house 
of Blois to the Duchy of Bretagne, and is accused by 
Alain Bouchard, and other of the Breton chroniclers, of 
having hastened the death of John the Valiant by poison 
or sorcery. 

The did[e was carefully attended by Joanna in his dyinff 
illness. By a codicil to his last will and testament, which 
he had made during his late visit to England, he confirms 
her dower and all his former gifts to hS beloved compa- 
nion, the Duchess Joanna,* vwiom, with his eldest son, 
John, Count de Montfort, the Bishop of Nantes, and his 
cousin, the Lord Montauban, he nominates his executors. 
The document concludes with these words: "In the 
absence of others, and in the presence of our said com- 
panion, the duchess, this codicil is signed, 26th day of 
October, 1399. 

" Dictated by our said lord, the duke, from his sick-bed, 
and given under his seal in the castle tower, near Nantes, 
about the hour of vespers, in the presence of the duchess, 
Gile, a knight, Master Robert Brocherol, and Joanna 

» Willement's Regal Heraldry, p. 42. AmUb'b Order of the Garter, 
. ▼ol.ii. p. 117. 

s In the year 1395, a very rich addition to the dower of Joanna waa , 
assigned by the duke, her hatband. Chron. de Bretagne. Dom.* 
Mortce. 
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Caiesttd* wife of Giudones do Rupeforte. Written bjr J. 
de Ripa, notary, ^ the castle of I^antes.^^ 

On the 1st of October, 1099, theduke breathed his last ; 
and Joanna having been appomted by him as regent for 
their eldestson, the young dUike, with uie entire care of his 
person, assumed the reins of goremment in his name.* Her 
first public act, after the funeral of her deceased lord had 
been solemnized in the cathedral church of Nantes, was a 
public reccmciliation with Sir Oliver Clisson, his son-in- 
taw. Count de )?enthievres, and the resfDf the disaffected 
nobles who had been at open variance with her deceased 
iord.^ She employed the prelates and mme of the most 
prudent of the nobles of Bretagne to mediate this pacifica- 
tion; and after many journeys and much negotiation, con- 
cessions were made on both sides, tuid Clisson, with the 
rest of the malcontents, swore to obey the widowed 
duchess during the minority of their young duke, her son. 
This treaty was signed and sealed at the castle of Blein, 
January 1, 1400.* Clisson's power in the duchy was so 
great, owing to his vast possessions there, his great popu- 
larity, and his influence as Constable of France, that he 
might have been a most formidable enemy to the young 
duke, if the duchess-regent had not taken such laudaUe 
pains to conciliate him.' 

> Preuyes Hittoriques. > Actes de Bretagne. 

s Ghroii. de Bretagne. PreuTes Hist * Actee de Bretagne. 

s Alain Bouchard gives a ?erir sntereettng aeeount of OiMon^s conduct 
when tempted by his daughter Marguerite, the wife of the rival claimant 
of the duchy, to destroy the infant family of the late duke when the 
death of that prince had left their destinies, in a great measure, in his 
hands. Marguerite, having heard that the Duke of Burgundy, the uoele 
of the Duchess Joanna and the King of France, was likely to have the 
guardianship of the duchy and of the (persons of the princely minors, 
new to the apartment of her father, exclaiming in great agitation — "My 
lord, my father! it now depends on you if ever my husband recover his 
inheritance ! We have such^autifnl children, J beseech you to assist oa 
for their sakes." »• What is it you would have me do?" said Clisson. 
*«Can you not slay the children of the false duke before the Duke of 
Burgundy can come to Bretagne?" replied she. *'Ah, cruel and per- 
verse woman I" exclaimed her father, with a burst of virtuous indigna* 
tion ; " if thou livest longer, thou wilt be the canse of involving thy 
children in infamy and ruin." And drawing his swordi in the first 
transports of his wrath, he would have slain her on the spot, if fih« had 
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When Joanna bad exercised the sovereign authority as 
regent for her son a year and a half^ the young duke, 
accompanied by her, made his solemn oitrance into 
Rennes, March 22, 1401, and took the oaths in the pre- 
sence of his prelates and nobles, having entered his twelfth 
year. He then proceeded to the cathedral, and, according 
to the custom of the dukes, his predecessors, passed the 
night in prayer brfore the great altar of St. Peter. 0^ 
the morrow, having heard mass, he was knighted by 
Clisson, and then conferred knighthood on his younger 
brothers, Arthur and Jules, after which he was invested 
with the ducal habit^ circlet, and sword, by his prelates 
and nobles, and carried in procession through the city. • 

When the ecclesiastical ceremony was ended, the 
young duke mounted his horse, and, attended by his 
nobles, returned to the Castle of Rennes, where a royal 
banquet had been prepared under the auspices of the 
duchess-regent^ 

Joanna put her son in possession of the duchy at so 
tender a» age, as a preliminary to her union with Henry 
of Liancaster, who had been in a great measure indebted 
to the good offices of her late lord for his elevation to the 
throne of England. Henry was at that time a widower ; 
his first wife was Mary de Bohun, the co-heiress of the 
Earl of Hereford, Lord Constable of England.' 

not fled precipitately from his preMnoe. *^ She did not wholly escape 
ponisbment,** adds ihe chronicler,. **• for in her fright she fell» and broke 
her thigh. bone, of which she was lame for the rest of her life." 

' Alain Bouchard. Dom. Morice. 

^ She was great-grand-daughter to Edward I. and Eleanora of Castile, 
and the richest heiress ii^. England, excepting her sister, who was married 
to Henrj*8 uncle, Gloucester. She had possessions to the amount of 
fortj thousand nobles per annum, arising from several earldoms and 
baronies. She was devoted to a conventual life by her interested brother- 
in-law, who had her in wardship, but evaded that destiny by marrying 
Henry of Lancaster, who, by the contrivance of her annt, carried her on 
from Fleshy, and married her, 1384. She died in the bloom of life in 
1394, leavmg six infants— namely, the renowned Henry V., Thomas, 
Duke of Clarence, John, Duke of Bedford, Recent of France, and Ham. 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, protector of England ; Blanche, married to 
the Count Palatine, and Philippa to Eric, King of Denmai;k, the unworthy 
heir of Mar'garet Waldemar. 

It was from Mary Bohun that Henry derived his title of Dak« of 
Hereford. Though her decease happened so many years before ■ his 

7* 
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Joanna, to whom the proposal of a anion with tfiis 
prince appears to have heea pecutiariy agreeable, hemg 
aware that a serious obstacle existed on the important 
subject of religion, kept the affair a profound secret till 
she could obtain from the Pope of Avignon a general 
dispensation to marry any one whom she pleased within 
the fourth degree of consanguinity, without naming the 
person;^ Henry, (who had been educated in WicUffite 
principles,) being at that time attached to the party of 
Boniface, the Pope of Rome, or the anti-pope, as he was 
styled by those who denied his authority. 

Joanna's agents negotiated thb difficult arrangement so 
adroitly, that the bull was executed according to her 
desire, March 20, 1402, without the slightest suspicion 
being entertained by the orthodox court of Avignon that 
the schismatic King of En^and was the mysterious per- 
son within the forbidden degrees of consanguinity, whom 
Benedict had so obligingly granted the Duchess-dowager 
of Bretagne, liberty to espouse.' 

When Joanna had thus outwitted her pope, she de- 
spatched a trusty squire of her household, named Antoine 
Riczi, to conclude her treaty of marriage with King 
Henry. After the articles of this matrimonial alliance 
were signed, Joanna and her royal bridegroom were 
espoused by procuration at the Palace of Eltham, on the 
third da^ of April, 1402, Antoine Riczi acting as the 
proxy of the bride.^ What motive could have induced 
the lovdy widow of John the Valiant, of Bretagne, to 
choose a male representative on this interesting occasion, 
it is difficult to say; but it is certain that Henry promised 
to take his august ^anc^ to wife in the person of the ssud 
Antoine Riczi, to whom he plighted his nuptial troth,* and 
on his finger he placed the bridal ring.' This act was 
performed with great solemnity in the presence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury^ the king's half-brothers, the 

clevatibii to the royal dignity, he caused maeset to be said for the repooe 
of lier soal, nnder the title of Queen Mary, by the Mooke of Sion Abbey, 
which he founded after be came to the throne of England. 

* Lobineau. Preuves Hist de Bretagne. < Doni. Biforice. 

s Dom. Moriee. Chron. de Bretagne. « Lobineau. 

s Act* of tlie Frivy Council, by Sir Harris Nicolas. 



Beaufort princes, the Eari of Worcester, Lord Chaadier- 
lain of England, and oth^ officers of state,^ 

Riczi liad preyioiislY produced a letter firom the Duchess 
Joanna, empowering him to contract matrimony with the 
King of England in her name, on which the trusty squire, 
having received Kiii^ Henry's plight, pronounced that 
of Joanna in these words : — 

** I, Antoine Riczi, in the person of my worshipful La4y 
dame Joanna, the daughter of Charles, lately King of 
Navarre, Duchess of Sretagne, and Countess of Rich- 
mond, take vou, Henry of Lancaster, King of England 
and Lord of Ireland, to my husband, and Siereto I, An- 
toine, in the spirit of my said lady, plight you my troth.*^' 

No sooner was this cer^xiony concluded, than the rigid 
canonists represented to Joanna that she would commit a 
deadly sin by completing her marriage vdih a prince 
attached to the communion of Pope Boniface. The.caae, 
however, not being without preced^it, the court of Avig* 
non thoi^t it better to quiet the conscience of the duchess, 
thinking it possible that great advantages might be derived 
from her forming an alliance with the King of England* 
whose reliffious principles had hitherto been any thi^ but 
stable.' Sne obtained, July 23, permission of her pope to 
live with the schismatic Catholics, and even outwardlv to 
conform to them by receiving the sacraments from their 
hands, provided that she remained firmly attached to the 
party of Benoit XIIL* 

Mean time, the coiNrt of France beheld with alarm the 
proceedings of the duchess, apprehending, and with reason, 
that it was her intention to carry her children with her to 
E^land, and to attach them to the interests of their royal 
step-father. The Duke of Burgundy, who at that time 
had the principal direction of the government of France; 
found that to counteract King H^iry's policy it would 
be necessary for him to go in person to Bretagne. 
He proceeded to Nantes on the 1st of October. The 
duchess, having heard of his arrival, invited him to dinner, 
and regaled him sumptuously. The duke, on his part, 

1 Lobineau. Hist, de BrcUgrne, > MS. Chroa. of Nantea. 

» Dom. Morioe. « MS. Ghron. of NaotM. 
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having prepared a treat of a.more important kind for the 
duchess, presented her, at the conclusion of the repast, 
with a rich crown and a sceptre of crystal, and another 
of gold ornamented with pearls and.precious stones. He 
gave the young duke a buckle of gold adorned with rubies 
and pearls, a beautiful diamond, and a number of silver 
vessels. To his little brothers, Arthur, Earl of Richmond, 
and Count Jules, of Bretasne, he presented each a collar 
of gold enriched with rubies and pearls. He gave the 
Countess of Rohan, Joanna's aunt, a splendid diamond, 
and a buckle to each of her ladies and damsels who were 

E resent. The lords in waiting and officers of the duchess's 
ousehold were not forgotten in this magnificent distribu- 
tion of largesses, in which the duke expended an immense 
sum. 

These discreet gifts entirely gained the heart of the 
duchess, of the pnnces, her children, of her lords, and 
officers, but, above all, of that most influential coterie, 
the ladies of her court and bed-chamber. They were sure 
he would be the best person in the world to defend the 
rights and protect the person of their young duke, and to 
difiuse happiness and prosperity among his subjects, and 
they besought him to undertake the guardianship of the 
royal minors and their patrimony. 

The duke accepted this charge as the- nearest relation 
of .the children of his friend and kinsman, the late duke, 
and the uncle of the duchess, and swore iqpon the holy 
evangelists to preserve faithfully the laws, liberties, and 
privileges of the Bretons. The duchess, having been 
thoroughly persuaded how much better it would he for 
the interests of her children to leave them under the care 
of this powerful protector, than to alienate the affections 
t>f the people of Bretagne by taking them to England, 
subscribed to the treaty.* 

After the duchess had confided the guardianship of her 
children to the Duke of Burgundy, he departed from 
Nantes for Paris on the 3rd of November, 1402, after a 
stay of two months, taking vrith him the young duke and 
his two brothers Arthur and Jules. The duke was only 

^ Dom. Morice. Chron. de Bretagfiie. 
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in \m thirteenth year, and the yotm^r princes so small 
that they could scarcely ffdde the horse oa which they 
were mounted one behind the other. They were con- 
ducted by the Duke of Burgundy to Paris, where the 
young Duke of Bretagne performed his homag^ to Charles 
Vl, of Fraqpe. Joanna had another son, named Richard, 
an infant, who is not mentioned in the Breton Chronicles 
as forming one of this party.* 

One of Joanna's last actions as Duchess of Bretagne 
was to secure to her aimt, Jane of Navarre, the wife of 
the Viscount Rohan, a pension of £1000 per year, out of 
the rents of her dower city and county of Nantes. This 
deed, which is printed in the Foedera, affords an interest- 
ing testimony of Joanna's affection for her deceased lord, 
as she expressly states that this annuity is granted not only 
in consideration of the nearness of kindred and friendship 
that is between her and her aunt, '^but also for, and in 
remuneration of, the good pains and diligence she used to 
procure our marriage with our very dear and beloved lord, 
(whom Grod assoile.) Of which marriage it has pleased 
our Lord and Saviour that we should continue a noble 
line, to the great profit of the country of Bretagne, in our 
vary dear and beloved son, the Didce of Bretagne, and our 
other children, sons and daughters. And for this it was 
the will and pleasure of our said very dear and beloved 
lord, if he had a longer life, to have bestowed many giib 
and benefits on our said aunt, to aid her in her sustenance 
and provision."* This deed is executed at Vannes. 

( Acies de Bretag^ne. Chron, BrioeeDf«. Dom. Moriee. 

> Joanoa'a grant was confirmed bj ber betrotfaed husband, Henry IV., 
of England, to her aunt under his great teal at Westmioater, March iat, 
1402. Rymer^a Fcedera. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Joanna assumed the title of Queen of England some 
months before her departure from Bretagne,^ and she is 
mentioned as such in all contemporary documents. She 
appears to have exerted a sort of matrimonial influence 
with her royal bridegroom soon after the ceremonial of 
their espousals had been performed by proxy : for we find 
that she wrote to Heniy in behalf of one of her country- 
men, the master of a Navarrese wine-ship, who had been 
plundered of his cargo, in the reign of Richard IL, by 
William Prince, a captain in the Earl of Arundel's fleet 
Her intercession proved efiectual ; for King Henry, as he 
expressly states, " at the request of his dearest consort, 
enjoins his Admiral, Thomas Rampstone, to see that pro- 
per satisfaction be made to the master of the wine-ship, 
by the said William Prince.*^ 

Previous to her departure from Bretagne, Joanna sold 
the government of her castle of Nantes to Chsson for 
twelve thousand crowns ; and having only tarried to com- 
plete this arrangement, she on the 20m of December, 1402, 
proceeded to Camaret with her two infant daughters, 
Blanche and Marguerite, their nurses, and a numerous 
train of Breton and Navarrese attendants.' 

' Dom. Morice. Rymer's Fcsdera, vol. viU. 

s Rymer^s Foodera. Ibid. > Dom. Morice. 
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The Engligh fleet, vriih the two half-brothers of her 
affianced bridegroom, the Earl of Somerset and Henry 
Beaufort, Bishop of Lincdn, with Thomas Percy, Earl of 
Worcester, the Lord Chamberlain of England,^ had been 
waiting at that port a considerable time. Joanna, with 
her daughters and her retinue, embarked at Camaret, 
Januaiy 13th, in a vessel of wjar commanded by the yofing 
Earl of ArundeL' The expedition sailed the same day 
with a favourable wind, but encountered a dreadful tem- 
pest at sea, by which the vessels were much damaged. 
After tossing five days and five n^hts on the wintry 
waves, Joanna and her children were driven on the coast 
of Cornwall ; and instead of landing at Southampton, their 
original destination, they disembarked at Falmouth. From 
thence the illustrious travellers proceeded to Winchester, 
where King Henry was in waiting with his lords to receive 
his long-expected bride. The nuptials between Joanna 
and Henry were publicly solemnized, Februaiy 7th, 1403, 
in that ancient royal city, in the church of St Swithin, 
with great pomp." The bridal feast was very costly, 
having two courses of fish, and, at the end of the second, 
panthers crowned were introduced for what was, in the . 
quaint lan^age of the times, called a ** soUiltiej*' or appro- 
priate device. Eagles crowned formed the sottiltie at the 
end of the third course.^ 

Great preparations were made by the citizens of Lon- 
don to meet and welcome the newly-married consort of 
the sovereign of their choice on her approach to the me- 
tropolis. Among other expenses for uie civic procession 
ordained in her honour, the Grocers' Company allowed 



' Rymer's Fcedcra. 

2 He was the son of the brave Richard Fitzallan, lord admiral of Eog- 
)aod, who was beheaded by Richard II. There is in the eighth volame 
of Rymer a lively supplication from this nobleman to the king, ** setting 
forth that he had provided, by the royal command, a ship well appointed 
with victuals, arms, and thirty-six mariners, for the service of bringing 
our lady the queen from Bretagne, and praying to be reimbursed from 
the exchequer for these expenses.** 

3 AcU of Privy Council, by Sir H. Nicolas, vol. i. p. 189. Breton 
Chronicles. " 

* Willement*s Regal Heraldry, p. 31. . 
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Robert Stiens, their beadle, 6«. 8d. for riding into Snfiblk 
to hire minstrels ; he engaged six — ^namely, a panel myn- 
$trak et ses rampagnons^ probably meaning companions. 
This Suffolk musical band was paid four pounds for riding 
to Blackheath to meet the queen. The majror, the alder- 
men, and sheriffs, went out in procession on this occasion, 
with the crafts in brown and blue, and every man a red 
hood on his head. Queen Joanna rested the fh*8t day at 
the Tower. That she went to Westminster in grand pro- 
cession on the following, is ascertained by the entry for 
paying the said Suffolk minstrels IBs. 4(2., on tRe morrow, 
when the queen pAssed through Cheapside to Westminster.^ 
There is an exquisite drawing in the Cottonian MSS.,* 
illustrative of Joanna's coronation, which took place Fe- 
bruary 36th, 1403, not quite three weeks after her bridal. 
She is there represented as a very majestic and graceful 
woman, in the meridian glory of her days, with a form of 
the most symmetrical proportions, and a countenance of 
equal beauty. Her attitude is that of easy dignity. She 
is depicted in her coronation robes, which are of a pecu- 
liarly elegant form. Her dalamatica diflers Kttle in fa- 
shion from that worn by our sovereign lady, Queen Victoria 
at her inauguration. It partially displays her throat and 
bust, and is closed at the breast with a rich cordon and 
tassels. The mantle has apertures through which her arms 
are seen ; they are bare, and very finely moulded. She is 
enthroned, not by the side of her royal husband, but with 
the same ceremonial honours that are paid to a queen reg- 
nant, in a chair of state placed singly under a rich canopy, 
emblazoned, and elevated on a very high platform, of an 
hexagonal shape, approached on every side by six steps. 
Two archbishops have just crowned her, and are still 
supporting the royal diadem on her head. Her hair falls 
in rich curls on her bosom. In her right hand she holds 
a sceptre, and in her left an orb surmounted by a cross — ' 
a very unusual attribute for a queen-consort, as it is a 
symbol of sovereignty, and could only have been allowed 

' Herbert's History of the Livery Companiet. 
s Jaiius E. 4, folio 309. Stow*s Aaiwb. 
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to Queen Joanna as a very especial mark of ber royal 
bridegroom's favour. 

In this picture, a peeress in her coronet and robes of 
state, probably occupying the office of mistress of the 
robes, stands next the person of the queen,. on her riffht 
hand, and just behind her are seen a group of ncmle 
maidens wearing wreaths of roses, like the train-bearers 
of her msgesty. Queen Victoria; affording a curious but 
probably forgotten historical testimony that such was the 
costume prescribed anciently by the sumptuary regula- 
tions for the courtly demoiselles who were appointed to 
the honour of bearing the train of a Queen of England at 
her coronation. 

At this ceremonial, John Lord de Latimer received forty 
marks for release of the Almoner's dish placed before 
Queen Joanna on the day of her coronation, he having 
the hereditary right of almoner on such occasions.^ 

Among other courtly pageants at QueenJoanna's coro- 
nation a tournament was held in which Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, maintained the lists in honour of the royal 
bride. . In the pictorial chronicles of the life and acts of 
this chivalric peer,* who was sumamed the Courteous, it 
is said that ^' he kept joust on the queen's part against idl 
other comers, and so notably and knightly behaved him- 
self as redounded to his noble fame and perpetual wor- 
ship." 

This quaint sentence is in explanation of another his- 
torical drawing in which " Queen Jane," as she is there 
styled, is represented sitting in state with the king, at- 
tended by her ladies in an open gallerv, beholding with 
evident satisfaction the prowess of ner chan^pion. 

Instead of her royal robes, the queen is here represented 
in a gown fitting close to her shape, and has exchanged 
her crown for one of the lofty Syrian caps, then thjB pre- 
vailing head-dress for ladies of rank in England, with its 
large, stiff, transparent veil, supported on a frame-work at 
least two feet in height 
' The queen's ladies-in-waiting wear hoods and veils very 

1 Isstte Rolls, S97. 

> Cotton MSS. Jaliin E. 4. folio 203. 

VOL. III.-'-8 
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grdeefbfiy Araped, atid by no means dmotetiiig tliJ6 towor- 
inff head-gear of their royal mistress. 

King Henry is by Queen Joanna's side, wearing a 
furred gown and velvet cap of maintenance, looped tap wMi 
9ijleur'ie4i$. His abearance is that of a gaiiant genfje- 
man in middle life. The balcony in which &e royal bride 
and bridegroom are seated is not unlike the royal stand 
at Ascot, only more exposed to public view; and the king 
and queen are both accommodated with the luxury Of large 
square cushions for their elbows, with tassels at the cor- 
ners. King Henry sits quite at ease, resting his arms on 
his cushion, but the queen leans forward and extends her 
hands with a gesture of great animation, as she looks 
down on the contest. Warwick has just struck his oppo- 
nent He wears tfie bare and ragged staff on his helmet 
This historical sketch, besides its great beauty, is very 
valuable for its delineation of costume. 

Joanna of Navarre was the first widow since the Nor- ' 
man conquest who wore the crown matrimonial of Eng- 
land. She was, as we have seen, the mother of a large 
family. Her age, at the period of her second nuptials, 
must have been about three-and-thirty ; and if past the 
morning freshness of her charms, her personal attractions 
were stiU very considerable. Her monumental effigy 
represents her as a model of feminine loveliriess. Her 
exemplary conduct as the wife of the most irascible 
prince in Christendom, and the excellence of her govern- 
ment as regent for her eldest son, had afforded unquestion- 
able evidence of the prudence and wisdom of this princess; 
and she was in possession of a very fine dower ; yet the 
marriage was never popular in England. 

It has been asserted by many historians, that Henry IV. 
married the Duchess-dowager of Bretagne chiefly with 
the view of directing the councils of the young duke her 
son. If ^uch were his motives, they were completely 
frustrated by the maternal feelings of Joarina, who, nobly 
consulting the welfare of her son, and the wishes of his . 
subjects, rather than the interests of her second husband, 
placed her children, as we have seen, under the protection 
of the Duke of Burgundy, previously to her departure from 
Bretagne; and even after ,her coronation as Queen of 



Eaglaj^ we fiti4 bjr ^^ tenors dat^ Wemm^t^v^ 
March 9t^ 14035, that she coufvrim k^r laat 9^\ as Duch- 
e»3-jregent of Qretagne by soleoMily appointing ** her well- 
belovedi uncle^ the Duke of B<jErgundy, the guardian of her 
sons— the Duke of Bretagne, Arthur, and Jules — and en- 
joins the young princes to be obedient to him, and to 
attend diligently to his advice."* 

The bridal festivities of Henry IV. and his new queen 
were soon interrupted by the news of a descent of the 
French on the Isfe of Wight ; but the inhabitants com- 
pelled the invaders to retire to tbek ships with dishonour. 
Next the Breton fleet, being whoUy under the direction of 
the court of France, put to sea and committed great dep- 
redations on the coast of Cornwall, and on th^ merchant 
shipping, causing much uneasiness to the king, and ren- 
dering the new queen distasteful to the natioa 

The memorable Tercy rebellion occurred in the same 
year; and it has been said that this was fomented by the 
Earl of Worcester, in consequence of a disagreement 
between him and Queen Joanna during her voyage from 
Bretagne. This might possibly have originated in some 
dispute with Joanna's natural brother, Charles of Navarre, 
who accompanied h^r to England in the capacity of 
chamberlain to herself.^ Be tnis as it may, it is almost 
certain that the battle of Shrewsbury might have been 
prevented, if Worcester, who was employed by the insur- 
gent lords to negotiate a pacification with Hen^, had 
fairly and honesdy stated the concessions the king was 
willing to make; but he did not, and his own ruin, with 
that of his whole house, ws^s the result* Part of the con- 
fiscated property of the Percys, especially the Earl of 
Northumberland's mansion in Aldgate, was granted to 
Queen Joanna by the kingl . 

In the yea^T 14Q4, Henry IV. granted to Queen Joanna 
the new tower at the entrance of the great portals of his 
large hall against the Palace of Westminster, adjacent to 
the king's treasury, for her to hold her coimcils, and for 

. 1 ChroD. de ^ret^gne. > Ibid. 

' A determined set was made against the life of the newly-wedded 
king, at the battle of Shrewsbury, by a certain number pf champions 
amobg the insurgents, who had vowe4 to have hie blood. Thj^i eon- 
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the negotiation of her affairs; also for her to hold her 
audiences for charters and writings therein ; the queen to 
hold the same for the term of her natural life, haying free 
ingress and egress for herself and officers to the said 
tower.* 

In the month of February, 1404, Joanna enjoyed the 
happiness of welcoming her second son, Arthur of Bre- 
tagne, to England^ King Henry having been prevailed 
upon by her solicitations to bestow upon nim the Earldom 
of Richmond. This was the appendage of his elder 
brother; but as the performance of personal homage to 
the King of England was an indispensable condition to 
the investiture of a Duke of Bretagne with, this earldom, 
and Joanna's eldest son was entirely under the tutelage 
of the King erf France, Henry's mortal foe, it would have 
been fruitless to demandiiegeman's service of him ; there- 
fore the summons was, at Joanna's request, addressed to 
her second son, Count Arthur.* 

Joanna's happiness in this reunion was interrupted by 
the arrival of an envoy from her eldest son, the reigning 
duke, to demand the Princesses Blanche and Marguerite, 
who resided with her in England. No offspring from her 
second marriage having been bom^ to divide with those 
beloved little ones the powerful affection with which the 
heart of the royal mother clung to the pledges of her 
former union, she could not for a time be prevailed upon 
to resign them, even when reminded that they were the 
property of the state." 

Her son, the Duke of Bretagne, was so completely 
under the control of the father of his duchess, Charles IV., 
that he was compelled to espouse his quarrel against King 
Henry; and the French party in his dominions would 
have confiscated Joanna's rich dower, had she not vested 
the payment of it in the hands of several powerful nobles, 

federacy beingr saspected by Henri's partisans, Uiirleen stoat grentlemen 
arrayed themselves in a dress simiiar to that which he was aocostomed 
to wear, and were slain in different parts of the field. Henry killed no 
less than sixteen of his assailants with his own hand in ^If.defence that 
dav, and, like his son, the Prince of Wales, performed prodigies of 
raloar. 

1 Rymer's Foedera. * Le Moine de St. I>ennis. Dom. Morioe« 

s Dom. Morice*s Chron. de Bretagne. 



h(^ fi^ frieHnds}^ aiu} she had l&er owi^ officer«» throi^h 
whoa) s|ie |«ceived {le^r revenues.* 

Tbi^t si^e ws^$ s^tiaiie^ T^ith the conduct of her eldest 
sfQfi may be gathered fro^^ the fact that ^he presented 
him, on the 18tb of November, 1404, with the si|m of 
seventy thousand livres, tl^t were due to her from her 
brother, the King of Navarre, and six thousand Qvres of 
her rents in Normandy. Her ^^fts must have been very 
acceptible to the young duke ; fer, though residing in the 
ducal palace, and nominally exercising the sovereign 
authority, his finances were so closely controlled by tne 
court of France, that he had not the power of giving 
away more than one hundred sols, without the approba- 
tion of his chancellor, and other officers appointed ny the 
Duke of Burgundy." 

At the commencement of the year 1405, King Henry, 
as he expressly states, ^ at the mediation and earnest 
solicitation of his beloved consort. Queen Joanna, forgave 
and liberated, without ransom, all the prisoners taken in 
arn^s against him at Dartmouth by John Comwal."'* 
This natural exercise of conjugal influence in behalf of 
hex former subjects, the piratical Qretons, increased the 
unpopularity in which the queen had involved both her- 
self and her royal husband, by fiUina their palaces yfitk a 
hpuaehold made up of foreigners. A mor^ fatal error can 
scarcely be committed by female royalty, in a country 
so constitutionally jealous and full of national prjde as 
England. 

The parliamentary records of the fifth year of Henrj- 
rV. testify, ""that great discontents were engendered in 
the minds of all classes of men, on account of the influx of 
foreigners which the king's late n^arriage had introduced 
into the realm ; the disorderly state of the royal house- 
hold ; and the evil influence exercised ove^ public afl[airs 
by certain individuals supposed to be about the persons of 
the king and queen." 

These grievances, as they were considered, attracting 
the attention of parliament, the commons, with the con- 

' Dofn. Morice*8 Chron. de Qret»grne. 2 Cbron. de Breta^ne. 9 Itiid. 
* ftymer's Foedera, vol. viii. These were Breton prisoners. , , 

8» 
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seat of the lords, proceeded to reform the royal house- 
hold ; and, as a preliminary step to their regulations, they 
required that four persons should be removed out of the 
kinff 's house — viz., the king's confessor, the Abbot of Dore, 
with Derham and Crosbie, gentlemen of his chamber. 

Henry, remembering full well that his title to the cr6wn 
was derived from the voice of the people, far from testi- 
fying resentment at the interference oi that hitherto dis- 
regarded branch of the Legislature of England, the com- 
mons, summoned the inimical members of his household 
to attend him in parliament, February 9th, 1404, which 
they, all but the Abbot of Dore, did. The king then, in 
his speech from the throne,^ said, " That he neither knew 
nor could imagine any particular cause or reason why 
the accused ought to be removed out of his household ; 
nevertheless, as the lords and commons thought proper to 
have it so, considering it to be for the good of the realm, 
and most profitable to himself, to conform himself to their 
wishes, he would discharge them from his household 
forthwith.'* Our sovereign lord, continues the record, 
said farther, ** That he would do as much by any who 
were about his royal person, if they should incur the 
hatred and indignation of his people." 

The commons next appointed a committee of lords, 
February 22, to make farther regulations and alterations 
in the appointments of the royal hoTisehold, especially in 
those connected with the queen, when it was resolved — 
<^ That all French persons, Bretons, Lombards, Italians, 
and Navarrese whatsoever, be removed out of the palace 
from the kine and queen, except the queen's two daugh- 
ters, Maria St Parensy, Nicholas Alderwyche, and John 
Purian,. and their wives.* This was complied with by 
Henry, and put into execution that very day^ and we do 
not find that the Queen Joanna offered any resistance to 
the wishes of the subjects and counsellors of her r^yal 
husband; but the lords agreed to indulge her with a 

1 The sulwtance of Henry*8 patriotiio declaration is abstracted from the 
Rolls of Parliament, 5th of Henry IV. See also Guthrie's folio Hist of 
England, vol ii.; and Pari. Hist. vol. ii, 

> ParliamenUry Rolls, 5th of Henry IV., p, 572. Parliamentary Hist. 
Guthrie's Hist of England. 
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Breton cook, two knights, a damsel, two chambennaids, 
one mistress, two esquires, one nurse, and one chamber- 
maid for the queen's daughters, and a messenger to wait 
on them at certain times. In addition to these persons, 
Joanna retained eleven Breton lavanderers or washer- 
women, and a varlet lavanderer.* 

Much wiser would it have been of Joanna if she had 
taken example by the politic condescension of the king to 
the wishes of their subjects, and yielded an unconditional 
assent to the dismission of her foreign attendants, since 
the retention of her Breton cook, chambermaids, washer- 
wonien, &c., oflfered a pretence for a second interference 
from parliament* 

In this year the Commons presented a petition to the 
king, prapng, among other thii^gs, ** that the queen would 
be pleased to pay for her journeys to the king's houses, 
as Queen Philippa had been used to do/' Joanna had 
no settled revenue as Queen of England at the time when 
this implied remonstrance was made by the Commons 
to King Henry, who was himself in the most urgent want 
of mojiey, harassed with perpetual rebellions, especially 
in Wales, and without means to pay his mutinous and 
discontented Iroops their wages. " Every source of re- 
venue," says Sir Harris Nicolas, in his luminous preface 
to the " Acts of the Privy Council," " had been antici- 
pated, and it is scarcely possible to imagine a government 
in greater distress for ijioney than that of Henry IV. at 
that moment" If Joanna had not been in the receipt of 
a splendid dower, as Duchess-dowager of Bretagne, she 
would have found herself involved in the most embar- 
rassing straits as the consort of so impoverished a king 
as Henry. 

But pecuniary cares, and popular discontents were not 
the only troubles that disturbed the wedded life of Joanna 
of Navarre, who, though no longer young, was still suffi- 
ciently charming to become the theme of the foUowinff 
amatory stanzas, from no meaner pen than that of a royal 

1 ParliamenUry RoIU^ 4ih Henry IV^ p. 573. 
* Parliamentary History, toI. ii. 
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Plantagenet poet» Edward, Duke of York» couniii-^wnnaH 
to King Heory :-^ 

•* Excellent tavereign, leemlj to eee,! 
Proved prudence jpeerleet of price ; 
Briffht bloeeon or benignitj, 
Of figure iiirett, and freelieet of dilji. 

I recommend me to your royalneee 
As lowl^ ae I c^n or may ; 
BeieeehiBg inwardly your gentleBeaf, 
Let never fiunt heart love lietray. 

Your womanly heauty delicioue 
Hath me all bent unto its chain ; 
Bat grant to me your love gracious. 
My heart will melt as snow in rain. 

If ve but wist my life, and knew 
Of all the pains that I y.feel, 
I wis ye would upon me rue, 
Although your heart were made of steel. 

And though ye be of high renowPf 
Let mercy rule your heart so free » 
From you, lady, this is my boon, 
To grant me grace in some degree. 

To mercy if ye will me take, 
. If such your will be for to do ; 
Then would I truly for my sake 
Change my cheer, and slake my wo.^ 

The arrest of die Duke of York, who after a series of 
loyal aad valiant services to King Henry, was, on a very 
frivolous pretence, committed to a rigorous imprisonment 
in Pevensey castle, is possibly no less attributable to the 
personal jealousy of the king than the outrageous con* 
duct of Joanna's first husband, the Duke of Bretagne, 
towards his old friend Clisson, was to the same baleful . 



The virtuous and matronly deportment of Joanna, how- 



^ Walpole declares there is no doubt that the verses are by the Duke 
of York; an^ as they are addressed to the Queen of England, there was 
no other at that time but Joanna of Navarre. 
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ever, both as Duchess of Bretagne and Queen of England, 
were such as to prevent the slightest shade' of suspicion 
from resting on her conduct Whatever might have been 
the offence of the Duke of York, Henry's displeasure was 
but temporary, for, in the course of three months, he was 
released, and restored to his old employments-* 

The year 1406, commenced with fresh remonstrances 
from psfflia^ent, on the subject of Joanna's foreign attend- 
ants. The Commons having- now assumed a decided 
voice in the legislation of England, Jiohn Tiptoft, the 
speaker, in his celebrated address for liberty of speaking, 
took occasion to comment on the disorderly state of the 
royal household, remarking, at the- same time, *« that the 
order of that house for removing^ aliens from the queen's 
court had been very ill observed." It was, on this, re- 
solved by unanimous consent — "That certain strangers 
there enumerated, who did seem to be officers about the 
queen, should by a certain day depart the realm." Where- 
upon a writ to proclaim the same was directed to the she- 
riffs of London, the aliens being charged withal to bring 
in all patents of lands and annuities granted them by the 
king-OE queeni* 

The parliament also took the liberty of recommending 
tho' soverei^ to observe the strictest economy in- his 
household. Henry received this advice very graciously, 
andf promised to retrench all superfluous expenses, and 
restricted the expenditure of his establishment to £1G,000 
a year. He likewise declared his wish for the reforma- 
tion of all abuses^ and requested* the parliament to take 
order for thepa3mient of the debts of his household^ and 
to grant a suitable income to his queen, for the mainte- 
nance of her state-' The request for the dower of Queen 
Joanna was presented by John Tiptoft, the speaker, and 
others of the Commons; and by vbteof this parUament 

' The Dake of York's ostensible crime was a supposed participation in 
the abdaction of the heirs of Mortimer ; but that he had never failed in 
hit loyalty to the house of Lancaster, was proved by Henry, Prince of 
Wales, mling on his knees in parliament, and declaring that his life, 
ud all his army in Wales, had been saved by the gallantry and wisdom 
of York. (Tyler's Henry V.) 

* ParllamenUry Rolls, 5th and 6lh of Henry IV. 

MUd. 
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she was endowed with all the reyenues enjoyed by Aime 
of Bohemia, the first Queen of Richard IL, to the value of 
ten thousand marks per annum ; so that with wards, mar- 
riages, and other contingencies, her income was equal to 
that of any previous Queen of Endand.^ 

King Henry granted a safe-conduct, January 4th, 1406, 
to John de Boyas, " the secretary of his dear and ro)ral 
consort, Johane, to enable her to negotiate certain matters 
in Bretagne, with regard to her dower there ; also for him 
to brii^g horses and other things for her use, provided 
nothing be attempted to the prejudice of the people and- 
crown of England." Henry, at the same time, granted 
letters of protection to the masters of two ships from 
Bretagne, bringing lamps and other articles for the use of 
the queen."* 

This year, Henry's youngest daughter, the Princess 
Philippa, was married to Eric, King of Sweden and Den- 
mark. About the same period, Joanna was compelled 
to resign her two youngest daughters, Blanche and Mar- 
guerite of Bretagne^ to the repeated importunities of the 
duke, their eldest brother, that prince having concluded 
marriages for both, which he considered would greatly 
strengthen his interests.' 

After the departure of her dai^hters. Queen Joanna 
retired with the king to her jointure palace, Leeds Castle, 
in Kent) to avoid the infection of the plague, which raged 
so dreadfully in London, that thirty thousand people fell 
victims to its fury. After spending the greater part of 
the summer at Leeds, the king and queen, designing to 
visit Norfolk, or, as some say, rleshy^in Essex, embarked 
at Queenborough, in the Isle of Sheppey, with the intention 
of going* by sea. The royal vessel was followed by four 

1 ParliamenUry Rolls, 6th Henry IV. a Rymer's F<B4enu 

s BlaDche was married at twelve years old to the Viscoant Lomagne, 
eldest son of Bernard, Count of Arniagnac, June 30, 1406. The following 
year, Marguerite was espoused to Alan de Rohan, Count of Poerhaet, the 
grandson of Sir Oliver Ciisson, who died suddenly on the day of the mar- 
riage, June 36, 1407. It has been suspected that both these princesaea 
were afterwards poisoned. The prior of Jocelin, and a priest of Nantes, 
were accused of this crime, and imprisoned ; but nothing decisive coald 
be proved. — MS. Ecclesiastical Chronicles of Ni^ites. Actes de Bretagne. 
Dom. Morice. Chron. de Bretagne. 
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others wi& Ae atlencte&tii liiid l^giige» vAien they were 
middeely attaeked by fim^es, Svho were lying in wait at 
the !Nare9 who took war of the king's rfiips^ and csffried 
away Sir Thomas Rieimpstone^ the vioe-chamberlainy with 
aH die king's furnifnre, plate, and wearine appard. The 
king himself had a very narrow escape of falung into the 
hands of those bold adventurers.^ 

Notwithstandii^ her unp(^ularity with the English, 
Joanna took infinite pains to promote a good understand- 
ing between her husband and the duke, her son. Henry, 
in his letters to the Duke of Bretagne, May, 1407, ad- 
dresses him as •'his dearest son," and expresses "his 
earnest wish, on account of the close tie existing between 
them through his dearest consort, that peace and amity 
may be established to prevent the efiusicm of Christian 
blood."* The duke in reply says, — " As our dearest 
mother, the Queen of England, has several times signified 
her wish that all good friendship should subsist between 
our very redoubted lord and father, Henry, King of Eng- 
land and Lord of Ireland, her k>rd and spouse, on one 
part, and ourselves on the other, we desire to enter into 
an amicable treaty."* 

Accordingly, a truce between England and Bretagne 
was, through the meditation of Joanna, proclaimed on the 
18th of September, 1407.-* The town of Hereford was 
added to the queen's dower by King Henry the same year, 
and she was, with his sons, the Prince of Wales, Thomas, 
John, and Humphrey, recommended by him to the parlia- 
ment for farther pecuniary grants.* 

An interesting proof of Joanna's re^ct for the memory 
of her first lord, the husband of her youth and the father 
of her children, is to be found in one of the royal briefs in 
the Foedera, dated February 24th, 1408, in which King 
Henry sajrs, "At the request of our dearest consort, an 
alabaster tomb has been made for the defnnct Duke of 
Bretagne, formerly her husband, to be conveyed in the 
barge of St Nicholas of Nantes to Bretagne, with three 



>Ha11. Speed. Stow. 

> Rymer's Fcedera. 3 Ibid. « ibid. 

* Parlkmentary History. ^ • 
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of our English li^fes, the same who made the tomb— viz.> 
Thomas Uolyn, Thomas Holewell, and Thomas Poppe- 
ham, to place the said tomb in the church of Nantes, John 
Guyeharde, the master of the said barge, and ten mariners 
of firetagne ; and the said barge is to be considered by the 
Eiu^lish merchants under our especial protection,"* 

There is a fine engraving of this early specimen of Eng- 
lish sculpture in tte second volume of Dom* Morice's 
Chronicles of Bretagne. It bears the recumbent figure of 
the warlike John de Montfort, Duke of Bretagne, armed 
cap-i-pie, according to the finshion of the times. 

In 1409, Henty IV. grants to Joanna six lead mines in 
England, with workmen and deputies to load her ship, and 
this he notifies to her son, the Duke of Bretagne, as these 
mines had been accustomed to export ore to Bretagne, 
and he wished the duke to remit the impost for the time 
to come. The king and queen kept their Christmas court 
this year at Eltham, which seems to have been a favourite 
abode with the royal pair.* 

In the summer of 1412, Joanna received a visit from 
her third son. Count Jules of Bretagne. Henry granted 
a safe conduct for him and his retinue, consisting of twenty 
persons, with horses and arms; but there was a pirovision 
that no banished person be brought into England in the 
prince's train, to the injury and peril of the realm." The 
young prince only came to England to die. He was lord 
of Chantoce. 

At the close of the parliament the same year, the 
speaker of the Commons once more recommended to the 
king the persons of the queen and the princes his sons, 
praying the advancement of their estates. The petition 
was quite unreasonable as regarded Queen Joanna, who 
enjoyed so large auxincome as Queen of England, besides 
her rich dower from the states of Bretagne; but she never 
omitted an opportunity of adding to her wealth, which 
must have been very considerable. 

Avarice was certainly the besetting sin of Joanna of 
Navarre ; and this sordid propensity probably originated 
from the pressure of pecuniary cares with which she had 

1 Rymer^s FoBdera. > Stow. » Rymer. 
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to contend as Princess of Navarre, as Duchess of Bre- 
tagne, and during the first years of her marriage with 
King Henry. Her conduct as a step-mother appears to 
have been irreproachable. Even when the wildf and pro- 
fligate conduct of the heir of England had estranged nim 
from his father's councils and affections^ such confidential 
feelings subsisted between young Henry and Joanna, that 
he employed her influence for the purpose of obtaining the 
king's consent to the marriage of his ward, the young 
Earl of March. To the disgrace of the queen, however, 
it is recorded by the indubitable evidence of the Issue 
Rolls, that she received, as the price of her good offices 
on this occasion, a promissory bribe from the princCi^as 
the following entries testify : — 

"To Joanna, Queen of England. In money paid lo her 
by the hands of Pamelle Brocket and Nicolas Alderwych,* 
in part payment of a greater sum due to the said queen 
upon a private agreement, made between the said queen 
and our present lord the king, especially concerning the 
marriage of the Eari of March, purchased and obtained 
of the said lady, the queen, by our said now lord the king, 
whilst he was Prince of Wales. 
" By writ privy seal, £100."* 

" To Joan, Queen of England. In money paid to the 
said queen by the hands of Robert Okebum, in part pay- 
ment of a certain greater sum agreed upon between our 
said lord the king, whilst he was prince, and the said 
queen, for the marriage of the Earl of March. 
"By writ, £100."* 

When we consider, that in point of legitimate descent 
the Earl of March was the rightful sovereign of England, 
it is surprising how such a measure was ever advocated 
by the Lancastrian Prince of Wales, or permitted by so 
profound a politician as his father, who must have been 
aware of the perilous consequences to his descendants ; 

' Thia Nicholas Alderwych was one of Queen Joanna's Bretsgne at- 
tendauts, whom she persisted in retaining at the time when the aliens 
were dismissed from the royal household by Tote of parliament. 

» Issue Rolls, Ist year Henry V., p. 325. « Ibid. p. 329. 

VOL. III.— 9 
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and it is a proof that the queen most have possessed an 
unbounded ascendancy oyer the mind of Henry IV. to be 
able to carry that point 

Henry I V ., at that time sinking mider a complicatioii 
of infirmities, was probably indebt^ to the cherishing caare 
of his consort for m the comfort he was capable of enjoyio^ 
in life; and Joamia who had learned so wdl how to adapt 
herself; while in early youth, to the wayward humours of 
her first husband, the most ooarrelsome prince in Europe, 
was doabtfess an ad^ in the art of pleasing, and of go- 
venung without appearing to do ao. 

Henry, though only in his forty-aeventii year, was worn 
out with bodily and mental suflferings. His features, once 
so regularly beautiful, and of which he, in some of his 
penitentiary observations, acknowledges himself to have 
been so proud,^ became, in the autumn of this year, so 
marred and disfigured by that loathsome disease, the lep- 
rosy, as to prevent him from appearing in puUic' On 
account of this mortal sickness, he kept his last Christmas 
at Eltham with his queen, in great sednsion. His comj^aixii 
was accompanied by epileptic fits, or death-like trances, 
in which he sometimes lay for hours, without testifying 
any signs of life. He, however, rallied a little towards 
the close of the holidays, and was' enabled after Candle- 
mas to keep his birthday, and to return to his palace at 
Westminster; He was at his devotions before the shrine 
of St Edward in the abbey when his last fatal stroke of 
apoplexy seized him, and it was supposed by eveiy one 
that he was dead; but heins removed to the abbot's 
lodgings, which were nearer than his ovim, and laid on a 
pallet before the fire, he revived, and asked " where he 
was.'* He was told, " in the Jerusalem chamber." Henry 
received this answer as fats knell ; for it hsMl been predicted 
of him that he should die in Jerusalem, wiuch he eupposed 
to be the hoty city, and had solemnly received the cross, 

1 £bnlpig*« Chronicle. 

3 If we may trust the witness of Maydstonei a priestly historiaD do- 
voted to the oaase of Richard II., Henry IV. was smitten with the le- 
prosy as with a blight, on the very day Scroope, Archbishop of York, wi^ 
execated for treason without benefit of cler^. The extreme anxiety of 
his Blind at that crisis had probably given a complete revulsion to his 
constitution. 
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ill tokffa that it was his intention to undertake a crusade 
for the expiation of his sins. The blood he had shed in 
supporting his title to the throne lay very heavily on his 
conscience during the latter years of his reign, and in the 
hour of his departure, he particularly requested that the 
miserere should be read to him, which contained a peni- 
tential acknowledgment of sin, and a supplication to be 
delivered from ^< Uood-^guiltiness." He then called for his 
eldest son Henry, Prince of Wales, to whom he addressed 
some admirable exhortations as to his future life and go- 
vernment Shakspeare has repeated almost verbatim the 
death-bed eloquence of the expiriiu^ king, in that touching 
speech, commencing, << Come hither, Henry, sit thou on 
my bed,** &c.* 

King Henry was, doubtless, arrayed in his regal robes 
and diadem while publicly performing his devotions at 
the shrine of the royal saint, his popular predecessor; 
which accounts for the crown having oeen placed on his 
pillow, whence it was ranoved by his son Henry, Prince 
of Wales, during the Ions death-like swoon which de- 
ceived aU present into the belief that the vital spark was 
extinct 

Of the many historians who have recorded the interest- 
ing death-scene of Henry IV., not one has mentioned his 
consort. Queen Joanna, as bdng present on that occasion. 

King Henry's will which was made three years before his 
death, bears testimony to the deep remorse and self-con- 
demnation which accompanied him to the grave. This 
curious doeument, a copy of which was discovered by 
Sir Simon d'Ewes,* after diligent search, is as follows : — 

'' I, Henry, sinfid wretch, by the grace of Grod, King of 
England and of France, and Lord of Ireland, being in 
mine whole mind, make my testament in manner and form 
that ensueth. First, I bequeath to Almighty God my sin- 
fid soul, the which had never been worthy to be made man 
but through his mercy and his grace, which life I have 
Wiispended, whereof I put me wholly at his grace 
^nd mercy with all mine heart And at what time it 

^ Seoond Part of Henry IV., Act 5th. 

' This was. perhaps, a codicil, for it differs from a will qaoted in 
»ymer. 
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liketh him of his mercy to take me, my body to be buried 
in the church of Canterbury, after the discretion of my 
cousin the archbishop. And I also thank my lords and 
true people for the true service they have done to me, and 
I ask their forgiveness if I have mis-entreated them in any- 
wise ; and as far as they have offended me in anywise, I 
pray God to forgive them it, and I do. And I will that 
my queen be endowed of the Duchy of Lancaster." He 
leaves Henry V. his sole executor. 

" The words," says Hardyng, " which the king said at 
his death, were of high complaint, but nought of repentance 
or restoration of the right heirs of the crown." 

Henry expired on St Cuthbert's day, March 19th, 1413. 
He was buried by the side of Edward the Black Prince, 
with great pomp and state, Henry V., and all his nobility 
being present, upon Trinity Sunday next following the 
day of his death. 

In the first years of her widowhood. Queen Joanna re- 
ceived every mark of attention and respect from the ne-w 
King, Henry V., who was anxious to avail, himself of her 
good offices with her son, the Duke of Bretagne jn order 
to secure the alliance of that prince in his projected wars 
with France. Henry, in his letters and treaties, always 
styles the Duke of Bretagne his dearest brother, and the 
duke reciprocates the title when addressing him.^ Joanna 
certainly exerted her influence with her son, in order to 
induce him- to enter into amicable arrangements with 
England.* 

According to some historians, Joanna was entrusted by 
her royal step-son with a share in the government, when 
he undertook his expedition against France. Speed, Stow, 
Hall, and Goodwin, and even that most industrious anti- 
quarian, White Kennet, aflirm that she was made queen- 
regent, and John, Duke of Bedford, protector and Lord 

' Rymer'a Foedera. 

s It is probable that it was on account of the duke's change of politics 
that the quarrel between him and his young duchess, the daughter of the 
King of France, took place, which ended in his beating his high-born 
consort. It was on this occasiqn that the Duke of Orleans, who had 
espoused Isabel, the virgin widow of Richard II., the eldest sister of the 
duchess, told him ** that the lion in his heart was not bigger than that 
of a child a jear o\d.^^'^Mon$treleU 
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lieuleiiant of England ;^ and thig assertion is to stren^en 
Trussel's text who uses these words : " Henry appointed 
his mother-in-law, Joan de Navar, a womaa of great pru- 
dence and judgment in national affairs, to be r^ent in his 
absence, with the advice of the privy council" But, not- 
witb^tanding these important authorities, there is no docu- 
mtentary evidence proving that such was the fact. She 
was, however, treated wim higher consideration than was 
ever shown to a queen-dowager of this country who was 
not also queen-mother, and appears to have^ enjoyed the 
favour and confikieiice of the king in no slight degree. 

On the 18th of June, 1414, the day Henry quitted his 
metropolis, after having been in solemn procession to St 
Paul's with the lord mayor and corporation of the city of 
London, to ofier his prayers and oblations for the success 
of his expedition, he returned to Westminster for the pur- 
pose of taking a personal leave of queen Joanna.' This 
circumstance is commemorated in a curious poem o^ the 
tinne:' — 

*» To Powlyg then he held bis way* 
With all his lordys sooth to say ; 
The mayor was ready, and met him there 
With tfale crafb of Loadoo in ^ood array. 
^Hail, comely king,* the mayor *gan say, 
* The grace of God now be with thee, 
And speed thee well in thy journey, 
And grant thee cTermore degree.' 
^ Amen!* qnoth all the oommon«Hy. 
To Saint rowlys then he held bis way, 
And offered there fall worthily ; 
From thence to the queen the self-same day, 
Ajid took his leave foil reverently." 

This farewell visit to Queen Joanna was the last thin^g 
Henry V. did previously to leaving his capital Their 
perfect amity at that time may be mferred from Henry's 
^acious license to the royal widow, whom he styles " his 
dearest mother, Joanna, Queen of England," to reside with 
her retinue in any of his royal castles of Windsor, Wal- 
lingford, Berkhamstead, and Hertford, as of old, during 

' Vol. i. p. 312. 

2 Sir Harris Nlcolas^s Agincoort, p. 24. 

3 Preserved amoog the Harleian MSS. 565, ibi. 130. 

4 Rymer*8 Foedera. 

9* 
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his absence in foreign parts. This order is dated Win- 
chester, June 30th, 1414.* 

There are also various gifts and concessions granted 
by Henry V. to Queen Joanna, on the rolls of me 3rd, 
4th, and 5th years of his reign. Her eldest son, the Duke 
of Bretagne, either from caution, or because heivas unable 
to take a decided part in the great political contest between 
Endand and France, maintained a strict neutrality; but 
Arthur, her second son, boldly espousing the cause of 
France, was the first who attacked the out-guards of 
Henry's camp near Agincourt, at the head of two thou- 
sand French cavalry. This fiery assault, his first essay 
in arms, was made at midnight on the eve of St Crispin's 
day, in the midst of a tempest of wind and rain. Arthur 
was repulsed by the troops of his royal step-broths, and 
was desperately wounded s^nd made prisoner in the battle 
the following day. 

The chronicler from whom White Kwmet has collated 
the reigns of the three Lancastrian sovereigns, records 
the capture of Arthur in these words :— " The son of the 
late Duke of Bretagne, bv the Queen-regent of England, 
was taken prisoner." The same author again mentions 
Joanna of Navarre by this title, when he says King Henry 
despatched a messenger over to England, to the queen- 
regent,* with news of his victory, which filled the^ation 
with universal joy. Te Deum was sung in all the churches, 
and a mighty procession, consisting of the queen, prelates, 
and nobihty, with the mayor and corporation of the city 
of London, walked from St Paul's to Westminster on the 
following dav, to return public thanks to Almightv God. 
The Chronicle of London" also states ** that Queen Johane, 
with her lords, attended by the mayor, aldermen, and 
several of the livery companies of London, walked in 
solemn procession from St. Paul's to Westminster Abbey, 
to offer thanksgivings for the victory f and having made 
a rich offering at the shrine of St. Edward, they all re- 
turned in triumph to the city, amidst the acclamations of 
the people. 

■ Rvmer's FoBdera. 

s White Kennet's Complete History of EoffUnd, pp. 318, 319. 

* Edited by Sir Harrii Micolae. flarrisoflTf S«vvey of London. 
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Whoever might exult in the national triumph of Affin- 
court, Joanna had little cause for joy. The husband of 
her eldest daughter,^ the gallant Duke of Alengon, who 
clove King Henry's jewelkd coronal with his battle-axe 
in the metie^ was there slain. Her brother, Charles of 
Navarre, the Constable of Prance, died of his wounds the 
following day ; and Arthur, her young gallant son, was a 
captive. No trifling tax must the widowed queen have 
paid for greatness, when, instead of putting on her mourn- 
ing weeds, and indulging in the natural grief of a fond 
mother's heart, for these family calamities, she was called 
upon to assumie the glittering trappings of state, and to 
take the leading part in a public pageant of rejoicing. 
TiU this latter duty was performed as befitted the Queen 
of England, she forbore to weep, and make lamentation 
for the dead, or to bewail the captivity of him who was 
led a prisoner in the train of the royal victor. 

The trials of Joanna only commenced with the battle 
of Agincourt, for she had to endure much maternal 
anxiety as to the future position of her eljdest son, the 
reigning Duke of Bretagne, with whose temporizing con- 
duct Henry V. was greatly exasperated; and she had to 
perform the hard task of welcoming with deceitful smiles 
and congratulations the haughty victor who had wrought 
her house such wo, and who was the arbiter of her son 
Arthur's fate. Arthur of Bretagne, as Earl of Richmond, 
was Henry's subject, and by bearing arms against him at 
Agincourt had violated his liegeman's oath, and stood in 
a very different position with his royal step-brother from 
the other prisoners. Well was it for him, considering 
the vindictive temper of Henry V., that the queen had 
in former times laid that prince under obligations, by 
assisting him in time of need with pecuniary aid. The 
first interview between Joanna and her captive son is 
perhaps one of the most touching passages in history. 
They had not seen each other since 1404, when Arthur 
as a boy visited the court of England, to receive the 
investiture of the Earldom of Richmond from his royal 
step-father, Henry IV., twelve years before; and Joanna, 

' Marie of Bretagne, who was formerlj betrothed to Henry V. 
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anxious to ascertain whether he retained any remembrance 
of her person, which, perhaps, she felt was faded by years 
of anxious tendance on a husband sick alike in bodv and 
mind, yet fondly hoping that maternal instinct would lead 
him to his mother's arms, placed one of her ladies in her 
chair of state, and retired amonff her attendants, two of 
whom stood before her, while me watched what would 
follow. Arthur, as might be expected, took the queen's 
representative for his mother ; she supported the character 
for some time, and desired him to pay his compliments to 
her ladies. When in turn he came to Joanna, her heart 
betrayed her, and she exclaimed, '^ Unhappy son, do you 
not know me ?" The call of nature was felt ; both mother 
and son burst into tears. They then embraced with great 
t^demess, and she ^ave him a thousand nobles, which 
the princely youth distributed among his fellow-prisoners 
and his guards, together with some apparel ^ut, after 
this interview, Henry Y. prevented all communication 
between the mother and her son.* 

Arthur was doomed to waste the<flower of his youth in 
a rigorous confinement, first in the Tower of Lonaon, and 
afterwards in Fotheringay Castle, Henry V. being too 
much exasperated against him to Usten to Joanna's inter- 
cessions, either for his release or ransom. Henry, how- 
ever, continued to treat his royal step-mother wiUi great 
respect and high consideration* At the feast of St George, 
1416, Queen Joanna, who was a lady of the Garter, .with 
his aunts, the Queens of Spain and Portugal, his sisters, 
the Queen of Denmark and Duchess of HoUand, received 
each eight ells of blue-coloured cloth, with two furs made 
of three hundred bellies of miniver, and one hundred and 
seventy garter stripes to correspond, to make them robes, 
furred and embroidered with the military order of the 
Garter, all alike, as the gift of the king. Henry, on this 
occasion, presented cloth and fur to a chosen number of 
the great ladies of the court, as well as to the princess of 
the blood-royal and the Knights of the Garter, that they 

1 Histoire d^Artur, 3rd Dae de Bretagne. From Sir Harris Nioolaa's 
Agincoart, p. 158, toL ii. 
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might aB appear in the robes of their order, to grace the 
high festival of that year.* 

Henry was induced to conclude a truce with the Duke 
of Bretagne, as he himself specifies, " at the prayer of 
Joanna,"* whom he styles " that excellent and most dear 
lady, the queen our mother." This was in the year 
1417. 

July, 1418, King Henry directs his collectors of the 
port of London to allow three sealed cases of money, 
sixty pipes of wine, seven baskets of lamps, two bales of 
cloth of Josselin,^ and one barrel of anchovies, coming to 
his dearest mother, Joanna, Queen of England, at ner 
need, in the ship called the St Nicholas of Nantes, to pass 
without collecting any impost or due. The same day he 
dkects the authorities of the ports of Plymouth and Dart- 
mouth to admit, free of all duty, Johan de Moine, from the 
ports of Bretagne, with eight great barrels of wine of 
Tyre and Malmsey for his dearest mother, Joanna, Queen 
of England, from her son, the duke of Bretagne. 

The year following, Joanna was a^'ested at her dower 
palace of Havering Bower, by the order of the Duke of 
Bedford, the regent of England. These are Walsing- 
ham's, a contemporary historian's, words :* — " The king's 
step-mother, Queen Johanne, being accused by certain 
persons of an act of witchcraft, which would have tended 
to the king's harm, was committed, all her attendants 
being removed, to the custody of Sir John Pelham, who, 
having furnished her with nine servants, placed her in 
Pevensey Castle, there to be kept under his control.'" 

* Rymer^s Fcedera. a Ibid. 

' Rymer't Fcedera. This cloth was a species of linen roanufactare, 
moch of the nature of Holland; it was the finest of that linen called 
R«imeB cloth, for which Bret^ne was famoas in the middle ages. 
Rennes sheets were often left by will as costly luzaries ; they figare in 
Sir John Falstdff*8 hoasehold inventory. 

^ Likewise Hollinshed, Speed, Stow. Parliamentary History of 
EngUind. 

8 The Chronicle of London, a cotemporary, also, gives this acoonnt:— 
**Also this same year Frere Randolf, a master of divinity, that sometime 
was the qseen's confessor, at the exciting of the said qaeen, by sorcery 
vid neeromancy wrought for to a$troy the king; bat, as Grod wolde, his 
^IsenesB was at last espied, wherefore by common parliament the queen 
forfeited her lands." 
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Joanna's principal accuser was faer confessor, Jol» RaiK 
dolf, a Minorite Friar; though it seems Henry had had 
previous information that the queen-dowager, with the aid 
of two domestic sorcerers, Roger CoUes, of Salisbury, and 
Petronel Brocart, was dealing with the powers of darkr 
ness for his destruction.^ John Randolf was arrested at 
tiie Isle of Guernsey, and sent over to the king in Nor- 
mandy,* where his confessions seem to have determined 
Henry to proceedings of the utmost r^our i^ainst his royal 
step-mother, who was, as we have said, forthwith arrested, 
with the suspected members of her household, and com- 
mitted as a close prisoner, first to the Castle of Leeds, one 
of her own palaces, and afterwards to that of Pevensey. 
She was, by Henry's order, deprived not only of her ricn 
dower lands and tenements, but of all her money, furniture, 
and personal property, even to her wearing apparel. Her 
servants were dismissed, and others placed about her by 
the authority of her jailer. Sir John Pelham." These 
circumstances are all set forth in the following extract 
from the Parliamentary Rolls for 7th Henry V.: — 

"Be it remembered that upon information giwen to the king, oar 
sovereign Ior€l,aB well by the relation and oonfesBion of one friar, Jobs 
Bandolf, of the order of Friatra Minors, as by other credible evidenoesi 
that Johanne, Queen of England, had compassed and imagined the 
death and destruction of our said lord, the king, in the most high and 
horrible manner that could be devised ; the which compassing, ima- 
nnation, and destruction have been openly published throughout all 
England. So it is by the council of the lord, the king, advised* 
assented, and ordained, that, amongst other things, all the goods and 
chattels of the said queen, and also all the goods and chattels of Roger 
Colles, of Salisbury, and of Petronel Brocart, lately residing with the 
said queen, who are notoriously suspected of the said treason, in whose 
hands soever they mav be, which the said queen had (or the said other 
penons before named) on the 27th day of September last past and 
since, and also all the issues, rents, &C., of all castles, manors, &c^ 
which the said queen held in dower and otherwise, should be received 



This Chronicle makes the circumstance contemporary with the siege 
of Rouen, 

Otterboume merely says, Joanna committed an infamous roalefieium, 
and was taken from her ftmily and given to the charge of itord John 
Pelham in the Castle of Pevensey. He notes it in the events of 1419. 

1 HoUnehed. * Ibid. ParliamenUry Records, 

' Ibid. Parliamentary Records. 
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and lofi by the Tressurer ^ ESoi^laiid, or his deputy ht the tisie 

h&ng, who should have the custody of the said goods end chattels^ 
&C., aud that letters patent should be passed under the great seal Iq 
that behalf; and that the said treasurer or his deputy should provide 
for ^ support of the said queen and the servants assigned to her, 
honestly, aoeoiding to the advice of the council, openly read in this 
psfliament And because it was doubted whether persons bound ta 
pay xeots, &c., to the queen could be surely discharged, it is ordained 
in this present parliament, at the request of the commons assembled, 
all such persons, upon payment to the treasurer, should be protected 
against the said queen in all time to come." 

In the Issue Roll for the same year^ is the following 
&ktry: — 

""^Tth November. To Sir John Pelbam, Icoight, appointed by the 
king and council for the governance and safe custody of Joan, Queen 
of England. In money paid to him by the hands of Richard le Verer, 
her esquire, in advance, for the support and safe custody of the queen 
ttferesaid, 1^2. 13s. Ad. Master Peter de Ofball was appointed the 
end qoeen's pbysician."^ 

White Kennet asserts that Joanna was brought to a 
trial, that she was convicted, and forfeited her goods by 
aaBtence of parliameis^ ; but of this there is not the slightest 
pn>o£ On the contrary, it is quite c^ain that she never 
was allowed an opportunity of justifying herself from the 
dark allegations tnat were brought against her. She was 
condemnad unheard, despoiled of her property, and con^ 
signed to years <^ solitary confinement, without the 
sligfatest regard to law or justice. Her perfidious con- 
fessor, Bandolf, while duq^uting with the parson of St 
Peter's ad Vincula, was forever silenced, by the com- 
bative priest strangling him in the midst of his debate.^ 
The fury with which me arffument was pursued, and its 
murderous termination, wouki suggest the idea that the 
gmh or innocence of their royal mistress must have been 
the subject of discussion. Be this as it may, the death of 
Randou, under these circumstances, leaves undetailed the 
** high and horrible means" whereby the royal widow was 
accused of practising against the life of the king. He 

1 7th Henry V. * Devon's Extracts from Pell Records, p. 362. 

s Bay ley '8 History of the Tower. Speed. Hotinsbed. 
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was the only witness against her, and by his death the 
whole affair remains among the most inscrutable of his- 
torical mysteries. 

There is, however, among the unpublished papers of 
Rymer, a document which seems to throw some uriit on 
the affair, by evidencing the previous attempts of Henry 
V. to extort from Joanna the principal part of her dower 
in loans ; for we find that in the beginning of the year 
she was arrested. He enjoins " his dear chevalier, Wifliam 
Kynwolmersh, to send all the sums of money he can pos- 
sibly borrow of the dower of Johane, the queen, late wife 
of our sovereign lord and sire, the late king, whom GkKi 
assoil. Let these sums be sent from time to time without 
fail, leaving her only money enough for her reasonable 
expenses, and to pay any annuities she may have granted."* 

In all probability, Joanna's resistance of this oppression 
was answered by her arrest on the frivolous accusation, 
which afforded the king a pretence for replenishing his 
exhausted coffers at her expense. 

Joanna did not enjoy the solace of her you^ and gal- 
lant son Arthur's company in her captivity. Their dole- 
ful years of durance were wasted in separate prison houses. 

The return of the royal victor of Agincourt, with his 
beautiful and illustrious bride, brought no amelioration to 
the condition of the unfortunate flueen-dowager and her 
son. Katherine of Valois was nearly related in blood to 
Joanna of Navarre, being the daughter of her cousin-ger- 
main, Charles VI. She was also si^r to the young 
Duchess of Bretagne, her daughter-in-law; yet Joanna 
received neither sympathy nor attention from hw, but had 
the mortification of knowing that her dower, or, at least, 
the larger part of it, was appropriated to maintain Kathe- 
Tine's state as Queen of England. 

Henry V. likewise presented the abbess of Syon with 
a thousand marks, from the revenues of the imprisoned 
queen.* 

We find in the Acts of the Privy Council that Henry 
returned a favourable sLnswer to the petition of William 

1 Faire Umex is the expression used by the king;. Unpublished MSS. 
of Rymer, 4609. Plut. cxiii. r« 
« Tyler's Life of Henry V. 
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Pomeroy, one of Joamia's egqi»res, who humUy sim^- 

cates for a continuance of a pension of tw^ity marks a 
year, which had formerly been granted by the Queen 
Johanne in reward of his long and faithful services to her. 
Henry with 'his own hand has written, " We wol that, be 
have the twenty marcs."* 

In the fourth year of her captivity an important prisoner 
of state was consigned to the same fortress in which the 
queen dowager was incarcerated. This was Sir John 
Mortimer, the uncle of the Earl of March.' His frequent 
attempts to escape &on> the Tower caused him to be re- 
moved to the gloomy fortress of Pevensey. The widow 
of Henry IV. being coi^fined within the same dark walls 
with this fettered Uon of the rival house of Mcxrtimer, is 
a curious and romantic circumstance. Yet, when Morti- 
mer arrived at Pevensey, the period of Joanna's incarce- 
rattom there, was drawing to a clqse. Her royal perse- 
cutor, the puissant conqueror of France, feeling the awful 
moment was at hand when he must lay his sceptre in the 
dust, and render up an account of the manner in which 
he had exercised his regal power, was seized with late 
remorse for the wrong and robbery of which he bad been 
guilty towards his father's widow ; and knowing that re- 
pentance without restitution is of little avail in a case of 
conscience, he addressed the following injunction to the 
bishops and lords of his council, dated July 13, 1422 ;-- 

''Right worshipful fathers in God, our right trusty e^od wellrhe- 
loved : Howbeit we have taken into our hand till a certain time, and 
for such causes as ye know, the dowers of our mother, Queen Johanne, 
except a certain pension thereof yearly, which we ftssigned for the 
expense reasonable of her and of a certain .monies thai should be 
about her: we, doubting ket it should be a charge unto pur con- 
scieoce for to occupy forth longer the said dower in this wise, the which 
charge we be advised no longer to bear on our conscience, will and 
charge you, as ye will appear before God for us in this<5ase, and stand 
discharged in your own conscience also, that ye ,mske deUverance 
onto our said mother, the queen, wholly of her said dower, iiod suf- 
fer her to reiceive it -us she did heretofore; and that she make her 
oflipers whom. she list, so they be our liegemen and, good m^n, ^nd that 

1 Acts of Privy Council. Edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, vol. ii. p. 302. 

2 Ibid. ' 
^ Household servants ; from which word comes the terqi menial. 

VOL. III. 10 
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therefore we have given in charge and commandmeot at thia time to 
make her ilill reatitution of her dower above aaid. Farthermore, we 
will and charge you that her beds and all other things moveable that 
we had of her, ye deliver her again. And ordain her that she have 
of such cloth and of such colour as she will devise herself v. or vi. 
gowns, such as she useth to wear. Ahd because we Suppose she will 
soon remove from the palace where she now is, that ye ordain her 
horses for eleven chares,* and let her remove them into whatsoever 
I^ace within our realm that her list and when her list, Slc. 
" Written the thirteenth day of July, the year of our reign tenth."' 

In common justice, Henry ought to have made this 
amende perfect, by adding a declaration of his royal step- 
mother's innocence from the foul charge which had been 
the ostensible pretext for the persecution to which she had 
been subjected. His letter contains in effect, however, if 
not the words, a complete exoneration of Queen Joanna; 
and it appears unaccountable that any apologist should be 
found to justify the conqueror of Agincourt for acts which 
were so sore a burden to his departing spirit, and which 
he himself confesses in this memorable Tetter, « that he had 
been advised no longer to bear on his conscience," lest he 
should rue it hereafter. 

The spoliation of the queen-dowager had extended, we 
find, even to the sequestration of her beds and rich array. 
Whether the peace-offering of five or six new gowns, with 
the royal permission for the injured lady to consult her 
own taste in the colour, material and fashion of the same, 
was considered by Joanna as a sufficient compensation 
for the wrong and robbery and weary imprisonment she 
had undergone, is doubtful. But be this as it might, and 
even if the gowns which the warlike majesty of England 
so* solemnly enjoins his chancellor, and the other lords spi- 
ritual and temporal of his council to endow her with, were 
promptly rendered, it is certain she could not have enjoyed 
the satisfaction of appearing in them, courtly etiquette 
compelling her, within seven weeks after the date of 
Henry's letter of restitution, to assume the mockery of 
mourning weeds for his decease. This event occurred 
August 31, 1422. But it appears that some amelioration 

1 Cars or chariots. 

« ParliamenUry Rolls, Ist He^ry VI., where there is also an inven- 
tory of Queen Johanne's sequestrated property. 
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had taken place in regard ta Joanna's captivity, for by a 
contemporary document it is evident she had been re- 
moved to Leeds Castle the same summer, as the following 
entries appear in her household book,* dated July 14th, 
first year of Henry VI. It is to be observed, that first the 
Dukfe of Gloucester, and then Cardinal Beaufort, visited 
her just before the formal oflicial notice of Henr/s peni- 
tence, and assuredly brought her private intelligence of 
the change in her favour ; for, on June the 12th, is an item 
« that the duke dined with her at Leeds, and went away 
after dinner; expenses for the feast, 41. 2s. f and, on the 
2nd of the next month, " Cardinal Beaufort dined with her 
at a cost of 4/. 145. 2d." Her oblations and alms " at the 
cross of the chapel within Leeds Castle came to 6*. 8d.;" 
but she laid in a stock of Gascon, (claret,) Rochelle, and 
Rhenish wines, at the cost of 56/. Os. 4df. Her alms seem 
influenced by her usual avarice, for if she could find money 
to buy so much wine, she might have commemorated her 
signal deliverance from captivity and obloquy by a larger 
outlay than a mark. All her recorded donations appear 
despicably mean ; indeed, this precious historical docu- 
ment singularly confirms our estimate of her character, 
that grasping avarice was the chief source of her misfor- 
tunes. Her clerk, Thomas Lilboume, proceeds to note 
the expenses of her mourning dress for the death of her 
persecutor, as well for her own person as the maids of 
her chamber. There are some odd notices of the price of 
making court dresses, which may be amusing to the ladies 
of the present day. There are charges for seven yards 
of black cloth for a gown for the queen at the feast of 
Easter, at 7*. Sd. per yard, and for making a gown for 
her, Is. 6d.; for one cape of black, for black silk loops, 
and for 400 clasps, possibly hooks and eyes ; for 7 J yards 
of black cloth, at 7^. per yard, for the queen's person; for 
making a cape for the queen; for black satin; for gray 

' * This information is ^thered from one of the valaable documents in 
the collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps, of Middlehill, Worcestershire. 
This genUeman, with a liberality only equalled by his munificence in 
purchasing MSS. containing the true muniments of history, has permitted 
i» not only access to his stores, but afforded his own adviee and assist, 
uce in the transcription of reikences. 
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squin'el fiar, 29s. 4d.; for fur far a cc^ar smd mantle for 
the queen ; for 1 oz. of black thread. Is. 6(2.; 3 dozen shoesw 
ftl 6A per pair. Likewise to Agnes Stowe, of the f0;mily 
of Lady Margaret Trumpyngton, for her good services to 
the queen, as a gift, 6^; Sd, To two sergeants-at-law to 
plead for the queen's gold, 6^. 9d. To Nicholas, minstrel, 
a gift of the queen, 6s. 8d. None of Joanna's gifts exceed 
, this sum, which is the amount of a mark. Some of the 
articles are curious, — as one pot of green ginger,. 9«w 6A; 
for rose-water, 75. 6rfv; to Master Laurence, for cinnamon^ 
7*. IGrf. The queen gives Gd^per pair for her maids^ 
shoes, and 7d. for those of her own wearing; 

Notwithstanding the earnest desire of Henry V. for the 
restoration of Joanna's dower, the matter was attended 
wit.h great difficulty, on account of the manner in which 
he had disposed of this property. He had, in fact, sold,, 
mortgaged, and granted it away to a variety of persons,, 
besides endowing his own queen, now also a queen^ 
dowager, with the town and appurtenances of Hertford, 
and many other manors which had been settled on Queen 
Joanna by his father, King Henry IV. The - smoothing 
of such a ravelled skein caused much delay and trouWe 
to all parties; and -we find, in the second of Henry VL, 
that a petition was presented from the noble Lady Joanna, 
Queen of England, requiring all the grants made by the 
late king, Henry V., to be quashed by parliament,, that, 
she might receive her revenues. 

The answer to the petition was, " that the same Should 
be granted in all points, provided that those persons who 
had laid out money upon the queen's lands should have 
the option of taking the same under her at the same 
term, or rent, at vvhich they then held the same from th6 
crown."* ' 

Joanna of Navarre survived her restoration to liberty, 
wealth, and royal station, many years,^ — "living," says 
Weever, "in all princely prosperity." Her grandson, 
Giles of Bretagne,* was reared and educated with the 

1 Rolls. Pari. ir. p. 247. 

s Tbb joutig prifioe was aUowtfd an annuity of 133 mftrks^ (Ismam 
Rdls^) He received the order of the Garter. Great jealooMos regarding 
hii English connexions arose on his retnni to his native oeiintf y ctt the 
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youthful King Henry VI., and was much beloved by 
him ; a circumstance which leads to the conclusion, that 
Queen Joanna was likewise in favour at the English 
court Her favourite residence was the sylvan retreat of 
Havering Bower. She also kept her state sometimes at 
Langley, where her retirement was enlivened occasion- 
ally by shows, as the rude theatrical entertainments of 
the fifteenth century were destenated. We learn from a 
cotemporary chronicle, that in me ninth year of Henry VI. 
a grievous and terrible fire took place at the manor of 
the Lady Queen Joanna at Langley, in which there was 
great destruction of the buildings, furniture, gold and silver 
plate, and household stuff. These disasters happened 
through the want of care, and drowsiness^ of a player, 
and the heedless keeping of a candle.* 

This fire is the last event of any importance that befell 
the royal widow after her restoration to her rights. Joanna 
was treated with all proper consideration by the grand- 
son of her deceased consort, the young King Henry VI. 
While residing at her palace of Langley, 1437, she was 
honoured with a new year's gift from this amiable prince, 
as a token of his respect This was a tablet of gold, 
garnished with four balass rubies, eight pearls, and in the 
midst a great sapphire. The tablet had been formerly 
presented to the young king by, my Lady of Glouces- 
ter ; whether by Jacqueline or Eleanora Uobham, is left 
doubtful.* 

In the July following, Joanna died at Havering Bower. 
This ev^at i» thus quaintly noted by the Chronicle of 
London, a contemporary record : — 

" This same year, 9tb of July, died,. Queen Jane, King 
Henry IV.'s wife. Also the same year died all the lions 
in the Tower, the which was nought seen in no man's 
time before out of mind."^ 

Joanna was certainly turned of sev^ity at the time of 
her death, which occurred in the fifteenth year of Henry 

death of his grandmother, Qneen Joanna. An awful tragedy occarred 
in Bretagne, terminating in his death, and that of his brother, Joanna's 
elder grandson, Duke Francis I. 

1 Harl. MSS. 3775, art. 9. a Ezcerpta Historica, p. 149. 

> Page 133. 

10* 
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YL, 1487. She survived her firi»t.hurtNlnd» Johix, Duke 
of Bretagne, nearly thirty-ei^ht years, and her second, 
Henry IV., of England, twenty-four.^ She had nine 
children by the Duke of Bretagne ;* Joanna, who died in 
infieuicy ; John, who succeeded his father, and died in 1448 ; 
Marie, Duchess of Alen9on, who died 1446 ; Blanche, 
Countess of Armagnac, and Margaret, Viscountess Rohan, 
both of whom died in the flower of youth, supposed to 
have been poisoned ; Arthur, Earl of Richmond, so long a 
captive in England, who afterwards became illustrious in 
French history, as the valiant Count de Richemonte; Jules, 
the third son of Joanna, died in England, 1412; Richard 
Count d'Estampes died the year after his mother* The 
queen had no children by Henry IV. 

The following summonses were issued by Henry VI. 
to the nobles, male and female, to do honour to the funeral 
of this queen : — 

** Trusty and well-beloved coasin, know as maoh as we, by name of 
our leal uncle of Gloucester and other of our council, have appointed 
the funerals of our (rrandmotber, Queen Johanna (whom God aseoile) 
to be holden and solemnized at Canterbury, the sixth day of August 
next coming. Believe that we have appointed the said uDcl0 and 
dther lords and ladies of our realm, and your cousin, {tHankfor the 
fitfme,} to be ready for the same day to the worship of God and our 
said grandmother ; we desire, therefore, and pray you, putting offyour 
pleasure, and excusations ceasing, dispose you to be in person at the 
Solemnity of the said funeral, according' to our singular trust in ye. 

"Given under our Privy Seal, at Oxford, the 23rd day of July." 

Added to this document is the following list : — 

•* To be at Canterbury at Queen Joanna's interment: my Lord of 
Gloucester, my Lady of Gloucester, the Earl of Huntingdon, of Nor- 
thumberland, of Oxford, Lord Poinin(?8, the Duchess of Norfolk, the 
younger Countess of Huntington, of Northumberland, of Oxfbrd. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Norwich, the Bishofp of Win- 
(gheHler, the Pridr of CHHit-cfaurth, at Cadl#rbury, the Abbut of St 
Atigastins tbere,.and the Abbot of Battle."^ 

The oorpse of Queen Joanna rested at Bermondsey 

1 Rtow. Weaver. > Betham's Gencalogieal TaUeii. 

s GoHMilaii MSS. In the original docunkeiit the ^aeft*8 imibe is 
spelled Jehane and Jebance. 



Abbey, on its way to CanteAurv Cathedral, where she 
was interred in the same v^^dt which her pious care had 

frovided as the domus vltima of her royal consort, Henry 
y. A superb altar-tomb had been prepared under her 
auspices for that monarch and there their efBgies repose 
side by side, in solemn states near the tomb of the Black 
Prince. Joaima's statue, like her portrait in the picture 
of her coronation, gives us the idea of a very lovely wo- 
man ; her throat long and delicate ; slender but rounded 
arms ; her bust beautiful. Her features are small and 
regular, with an expression of finesse ; the eyes and eye- 
brows very long. Her head is singularly high, and, at 
the same time, very broad from the eyebrows upwards. 
The whole gives the idea of an exact portrait; it is 
wrought in alabaster, enamelled with colours. The dress 
is elegant ; her beautiful s^ms are naked, being only shaded 
behind by the rojral mantle, fastened to the back of her 
cote-harcQ by a jewelled band, which passes rojand the 
corsage, and rich brooches clasp the mantle on the 
shoulders. Her bosem and shoulders are much shown; 
round her throat is a collar of SS very elegant,, and the 
oldest specimen extant of this ornament. Studs set with 
jewels are placed down the front of the cote-hardi, which 
is a tight jacket trimmed with ermine, without sleeves ; 
round her hips is a band of jewels, as a belt from which 
her gown faUs in full folds over her feet. 

Joanna's device, an ^mine collared and chained, is 
represented with her motto, " Temperance," on the cor- 
nice and canopy of her tomb.* Her arms may be seen 
by the curious in that valuable and beautiful publication, 
"Regal Heraldry," by Mr* Willement^ They were 
formerly in the windows of Christ-church near Newgate.* 

The tomb of King Henry and Queen Joanna is near 
the site once occupied by the shrine of Thomas a Becket; 
Henry having expressed a superstitious wish that his 
mortal remains should repose under the especial protec- 
tion of this^ fiir-famed saint. 



* SartdfbrdSi 

2 WiUemeol's Re^lKer«l<ir|^ plate 7. 
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» Bat jol,. tboagrh all was carved to fiiir. 
And priests for MarmioiKbreathed the prayer, 
The last Lord Marmion rests not there,** 

may those say with regard to the sepulchre of Henry 
rV., who are disposed to credit the statement of a con- 
temporary, though certainly not unprejudiced chronicler, 
subjoined. 

The testimony of Clement Maydestone, translated from 
a Latin MS. in the Library of Bennet College, Cambridge, 
1440 :— 

" Thirty days after the death of Henry IV., September 14th, 1412,^ 
one of his domestics came to the house of the Holy Trinity at Hounds- 
low, and dined there. And as the bystanders were talking at dinner- 
time of the king^B irreproachable morals, this man said to a certain 
esquire, named Thomas Maydestone, then sitting at table, * Whether 
he was a good man or not, God knows, but of this I am certain, that 
when his corpse was carried from Westminster towards Canterbury 
(by water) in a small vessel, in order to be buried there, I and two 
more threw his eorpse into the sea between Birkingham and Graves- 
end. For,* he added with an oath, * we were overtaken by such a 
storm of winds and waves^ that many of the nobility who followed us 
in eight ships were dispersed, so as with difficulty to escape beingr lost. 
But we, who were with the body, despairing of our lives, with one 
consent threw it into the sea; and a great calm ensued. The coffin 
in which it lay, covered with a cloth of gold, we carried, with great 
solemnity, to Canterbury, and buried it; the Monks of Canterbury 
therefore say, that the tomb, not the body of Henry IV., is with us ! 
As Peter said of holy David. As God Almighty is my witness and 
judge, I saw this man, and heard him speak to my father, T. Mayde- 
stone, that all the above was true.. 

"Cixumtn Matdestone.'* 

This wild and wondrous tale,, emanating as it does 
from a source so suspicious as Henry's sworn foes, the 
twe Maydestones,* we are disposed to regard as non 

1 Both dates are incorrect. Henry died March 20, 1413. 

* The. narrative of Clement Maydestone was considered by the anti- 
quarians of the present century, sufficiently worthy of attention to cause 
the examination of the tomb of I:^nry IV. and his queen, Joanna, which 
took place August 21, 1832, in the presence of the Bishop of Oxford, 
Lady Harriet and Sir Charles Ba^rot, John AlfM Kemp, Esq., &c. We 
^iye the following accoont from Uie testimony of an eye-witnesa :— 
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vero mm ben tr&vah; but it wa» eatemlftled tt> make a 
powerful itnpressMNBt on tlfe minds of the ignorant and 
superstitious^ and it is probable that it was revived to the. 
gireat disadvantage erf" Henry '» widowed queeii^ at the time 
when she was branded by her royal step-sons, Henry V. 
and Bedford, with the foul charge of witchcraft. 

The evil pi^actices of Queen Joanna's deceased father, 
Charles le Mauvais, the royal sorcerer and poiscmer of 



^ When the rubbish was ekared away, we came to what appeared to 
be the lid of a wooden case of very rade form and construction; upon it 
and entirely within the monument^ lay a leaden coffin without any wooden 
case, of a much smaller size and very singular shape**^ From the wood, 
cut givcA, the last abode of Joanna uf l7ayarre, Queen of Enjrland, re- 
sembles what children call an apple turnover. It was her coffin which 
rested on that of her lord. 

^ ** Not being able to take off the lid of the large coffin, as a great por- 
tion of its length was under the tomb, they sawed an aperture in the lid. 
Immediately under the coffin board was found a quantity of hay-bands 
filling the coffin, and on the surface of them lay a very rude small cross, 
formed by merely tying two twigs together. This fell to pieces on being 
moved. When the hay-bands, which were very sound and perfect, were 
removed, we found a leaden case or coffin, in some degree moulded to 
the shape of a human figure; it was at once evident this had never been 
disturbed, but lay as it was originally deposited, though it may be diffi* 
cult to conjecture why it was placed in a case so rude and unsightly, and 
so much too large for it that the hay-bands had been used to keep it steady. 
After cutting through' lead and leather wrappers, the covers were lifted 
up, and the face of the king appeared in perfect preservation ; the nose 
elevated, the cartilage even remaining, though, on the admission of air, 
it rapidly sank away. The skin of the chin entire, of the consistence, 
thickness, and colour of the upper leather of a shoe,, the beard thick and 
matted, of a deep russet colour, the jaws perfect, and all the teeth in 
them excepting on» fore-tooth.** The body of Joanna of Navarre was 
not examined. 

Although the gentleman to whom we are indebted for these particulars 
appears convinced that he has seen the body of the king, there are one or 
two circumstances corroborative of the marvellous narrative of Clement 
Maydestone ; such as the absence of the regal insignia in which the re- 
mains of defunct Kings of England were always adorned for the grave; 
the discrepancy of size between the outer case and the leaden coffin, and 
the rude stuffing of the intermediate space with hay-bands, as if, after the 
attendants had consigned the royal corpse to the roaring waves, they had 
hastily supplied its place with another taken from some vault or cemetery 
on the banks of the Thames, andf filled it up with hay-bands. The cross 
of witch.elm twigs is likewtse corroborative that supernatural fears 
had been excited regarding this interment. The perfect state of the 
skin, too, is inconsistent with the horrible leprosy with w^uch Henry 
died. 
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Navarre, doubtless operated also against her at the period 
to which we allude; and, notwimstanding the implied 
exculpation of her character in Henry V/s death-bed 
letter of restitution, a degree of superstitious terror was 
long ocmnected with hw memory.^ 

1 In an old toposfraphical work we remember to have read that a 
traditipn e^q^deven in (he last cep.tqry that the fhofll c^ ^Jcoetke^ 
witch-queen haunted the site of her &voarite palace, HaTeriog atte 
Bower," 
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KATHERINE OF VALOIIS, 

SUENAHED THE FAIR, 
CONSORT OF HENRY V. 



CHAPTER I. 



Katheeine of Valois was a babe in the cradle "when 
Henry V., as Prince of Wales, became an unsuccessful 
suitor for the hand of her eldest sister Isabella, the young 
widow of Ri6hard IL* 

Katherine was the youngest child of Charles VL, King 
of France, and his queen, Isabeau of Bavaria; she was 
bom at the period when her father's health and her 
nfiother's reputation were both in evil plight She first 
saw the light, Pet. 27, 1401, at the.H6teI de St. Paul,« 
in Paris, a palace which was used during the reign of 
Charles VI. as a residence of retirement for the royal 
family, when health required them to lead a life of more 
domestic privacy than was possible at the king's royal 
court of the Louvre. The young princess was reared at 
the H6tel de St. Paul, and there did her imfortunatd sire, 
Charles VL, spend the long agonizing intervals of his 
aberrations from reason, during which the infancy of his 
little daughter was exposed to hardships, such as seldom 
fall to the lot of the poorest cottager. 

* See this Memoir, commencement of the ▼olamen 
> Moreri, — Katherine. 
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Queen Isabeau j6ined with the king's brother, the Duke 
of Orleans,* in pilfering the revenues of the royal house- 
hold ; and to such a degree did this wicked woman carry 
her rapacity, as to leave her little children without the 
means of supporting life. These royal infants were shut 
up in the Hotel de St. Paul, wholly neglected by their 
vile mother; the Princess Michelle being then only five 
years old, and the Princess Katherine little more than 
three. The poor children, say their cotemporary chroni- 
clers, were in a piteous state, nearly starved, and loath- 
some with dirt, having no change of clothes, nor even of 
linen. The whole sustenance they had was from the 
charity of the inferior attendants who had not deserted 
the place, all the servants of the royal family being left 
by the profligate and reckless Isabeau without food or 
wages. 

The state of Katherine's hapless father, who occupied 
a part of the palace of St Paul, was still more deplorable,* 
but he was unconscious of his misery, till one day he 
suddenly regained his senses, and observed the disarray 
and neglect around him. The instant Charles VI. recor 
vered from his attack of delirium, he appears to have 
resumed his royal functions without any intermediate 
time of convalescence. The consequence was, that di- 
rectly the news was brought the queen that her husband 
spoke and looked composedly,' a sense of her euilt caused 
her to decamp with Louis of Orleans to Milan ; having 
ordered Duke Louis, of Bavaria, her brother, and the 
partisan of her iniquities, to follow with the rojral chil- 
dren. 

Louis not only obeyed this order, and carried off the 
dauphin Louis, his two young brothers, and the Princesses 
Michelle and Katherine, but with them the children of the 
Duke of Burgundy. The Burgundian forces having ar- 
rived at the Hotel de St Paul, and missing the princely 
chiWren, the Duke of Burgundy sent a troop of his men- 
at-arms in pursuit of them ; for the heir of Burgundy, who 

' The expression of Mezerai, (quarto edKton,) in his a1>ricf|rmeRt from 
Chronicle de St. Dennis, is—" Qu^on laiasait 8(i personne meame pourrir 
dans Vordure, mim aMtr nin de ie dmkMHer.t'n'p de k changer de 
linge. 
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was even then betrothed to Katherine's sister Michelle, 
was abducted with his little spouse. The pursuers over- 
took the two princely families at Juvissy, and, after pos* 
sessing themselves of the children of Burgundy, and the 
Princess Michelle, they respectfully asked the dauphin 
Louis, then about ten jrears old, whither he would please 
to go ? The royal toy replied, '^ I will ' return to my 
father." He was joyfully obeyed, and conducted back to 
Paris, with his sister Kaflierine, and the rest of the royal 
children of Prance.* 

After the Duke of Burgundy had caused the assassina- 
tion of Orleans in the streets of Paris, the conduct of 
Queen Isabeau became so infamous, that she was impri-> 
soned at Tours, and her. daughter Katherine (the only one 
of the princesses who was not betrothed or consecrated) 
was taken from her. There is reason to believe that 
Katherine was brought up in the convent of Poissy, where 
her sidter Marie took the veil 

Whilst the education of Katherine the Fair is proceed-i 
ing, a few pages must be devoted to the personal history 
of that popular hero, her future husband- 
Henry V. is supposed to have been bom in 1387* 
Monmouth Castle, the place of his birth, belonged to hia 
mother's inheritance ; it is one of the most beautiful spots 
in our island. As Henry was a sickly child, he was, ac- 
cording to tradition, taken to Courtfield to be nursed, a 
viDage about five or six miles from Monmouth. His 
cradle is stiU preserved, and is shown as a curiosity at; 
Bristol.* The name of his nurse was Joan Waring, on 
whom, after he came to the throne, he settled an annuity 
of £20, for her good services performed for him. He wag 
given a learned education, the first foundation of which 
was, in all probability, laid by his mother, who was, as 
Froissart expressly declares, skilled in Latin and cloister 
divinity* 

This princess died in the year 1394,' early in life, 
leaving an infant family, consisting of four sons and two 

^ Gibbon^a History of France collated with Mezerai. 

2 It was formerly at Troy Hoose, a seat of the Bake of Beaufort 

3 Walsingham. Speed. 

VOL. HI. — 11 
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daughters.^ Tlie maternal grandmother of yoong Henry, 
the Countew of Hereford,' bestowed some care on ms 
education. This is proved by the fact, that he left in his 
will to the Bishop of Durham a missal and zjkirtophoriMm 
given to him W his dear grandmother. Henry was ex- 
tremely fond 01 music, and this taste was cultivated at a 
very earl v age ; in proof wh^^eof, the hoasdiold book of 
his grandsire, John of Gaunt, may be cited. There are 
entries for new strings for the harp of the yonng hero, 
before he was ten years old. About the same time, there 
is a charge for the scabbard of his little sword, and for an 
ounce of black silk to make his sword-knot $ and, more- 
over, four shillings were expended in seven books of 
^mmar for his use, bound up in one volume. Th»« is 
hkewise an item for payment of a courier to announce to 
Henry of Bolingbroke the alarming illness of the young 
Lord Henry. 

Richard II., during the exile of Bolingbroke, took pes- 
session of his heir. The education of young Henry was 
finished in the palace of his royal kinsman, who made 
him his companion in his last expedition to Ireland. Here 
young Henry was made a knignt banneret by the sword 
of tti^ kin^, after distinguishing himself in one of the 
dangerous but desultory combats with the insurgents. 

While Richard went to fulfil his ill fortune in England, 
he sent young Henry to the Castle of Trim, in Ireland, 
with his cousin-eermain, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
whose father he nad lately murdered. Young H^uy was 
brought home from Ireland, after his father had revolu- 
tionized England, in a ship fitted out for that purpose by 
Henry Drvnurst, of West Chester. He met with his 
father at Cnester, and in all probability accompanied him 
on his triumphant march to London. Creton affirms that 
Henry IV. made his son Prince of Wales at Ws corona- 
tion. " But I think," adds Richard's sorrowing servant, 
*' he must win it first, for the whole land of Wales is in a 

1 Henry V.'s mother was buried within King's College, Leicester. 
He paid for a likeness of her to be placed over her tomb.--i'M| RM$. 

> This lady was alive long after Henry had ascended the throne, and 
had won the victory of Agincourt « 
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State of revolt on account of the wrongs of our dear lordt 
King Richard" 

There is reason to suppose that after his sire's corona- 
tion, Prince Henry completed his education at Oxford ; 
for there is an antique chamber of Queen's College pointed 
out b^ successive generations as once having l)een in* 
habited by Henry. This is a room over the gateway, 
opposite to St Edmund's Hall. A portrait of Henry was 
painted in the glass of the window,^ and under it these 
verses in Latin-*- 

" To record the fact forever, 

The Emperor of Britain, 

The triumphant Lord of France, 

The conqueror of his enemies and himself,. 

Henky v., 

Of this little chamber once the great inhabitant" 

Fuller, who lived more than a hundred vears after 
Henry, points out the same college chamber as the 
abiding place of the prince. 

Henry was placed at Oxford under the tutorship of his 
half-uncle, Henry Beaufort, a young, handsome, and tur- 
bulent ecclesiastic, whose imperious feaughtiness did not 
arise from his ascetic rigidity of manners as a priest* 
Beaufort had accompanied his charge to Ireland, and re- 
turned with him to England. The early appointment of 
the prince as Lieutenant of Wales, March 7th, 1403, 
limits the probable time of his sojourn at Oxford as a stu- 
dent to the period between the commencement of the year 
1400 and 1402. The prince was but sixteen when he 
fought courageously at that great conflict where his fa- 
ther's crown was contested. At the battle of Shrewsbury, 
when advancing too rashly on the enemy's forces, he 
received a wound with an arrow in the face, the scar of 
which might be seen all his life. Being advised to retire, 

* Tyler'i Henry V. The art of paintinsr on glass had fre^iXj fallen 
ioto decay after the accession of Henry Vll^ who had imported the 
window of St. Margaret's, Westminster, from Dort. This glass portrait 
brings the Oxford memorial near Henry's own times. 

> Beaufort's betrayal of a daughter of the Illustrious house of Fitzallaa 
w proved by his wilt 
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that the steel might be drawn out,— << To what place ^'^ 
said he ; ^* who will remain fighting, if I, the prince, and 
a king's son, retire for fear at the first taste of steel? Let 
my fellow-soldiers see that I bleed at the first onset; for 
deeds, not words, are the duties of princes, who should 
set the example of boldness/'^ 

Until after 1407, the Prince of Wales was actively 
employed in the Welsh campaigns. Although Glendower 
was finally beaten back to his mountain fastnesses, yet 
the whole of the principality was, during the reign of 
Henry IV., but a nominal appendage to the English mo- 
narchy. Thus deprived of the revenues annexed to his 
title, the gallant Heniy was subjected to the most grinding 
and bitter poverty. His wild dissipation seems to have 
commenced after his desultory campaigns in Wales con- 
cluded, when he returned to court wifli no little of the 
license of the partisan soldier.* His extreme poverty, 
which was shared by his royal sire, made him recktess 
and desperate, and had the natural consequence of forcing 
him into company below his ranL 

Stow, in his Annals, declares " the prince used to dis- 
giiise himself and lie in wait for the receivers of the rents 
of the crovni lands, or of his father's patrimony, and in 
the disguise of a highwayman, set upon them and rob them. 
In such encounters he sometimes got soundly beaten; but 
he always rewarded such of his father's officers who 
made the stoutest resistance.' * 

» Translated from the Latin of Titos Livins of Frinii, a learned ««» 
patronized by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and employed by him to 
write the biography of his brother, which work is (as. might be ezpeoted) 
more replete with panegyric than incident. 

2 In this assertion we follow Titus Livias. And we ask the question 
whether, if Henry's wildness as a youth had not been very notorious, 
would a contemporary, who is little more than a panegyrist writing under 
the direction of the king's brother, have dared to allude to it ^ 

3 Speed is enraged at the playermen^ who, be says, have verified the 
imputations of Alain Copus, a contemporary of Sir John Oldcastle, ac- 
ciAing that noble as a seducer of the prince's youth, a wild proflig&te, 
who even robbed occasionally on the highway. Shakspeare thus had 
some grounds for the character of Sir John Falstaff, whom, it will be.'®' 
roembered, he calls Sir John Oldcastle in his first edition. Titus ^^^^^ 
describes tJie dismissal of Sir John Oldcastle, before the crown was placed 
on Henry's head, in words which authorize Shakspeare's scene, except- 
ing that the offence imputed to the knight was protestantism rather than 
profligacy^ 
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But Henry's wildest pranks were performed at a manor 
of hisy close to Coventry, called Cheylesmore, a residence 

3 pertaining to bis Duchy of Cornwall* Here Prince 
a and some of his friends were taken into custody by 
John Homesby, the mayor of Coventry, for raising a riot* 
Cheylesmore* was regarded by his careworn father with 
painful jeaJousy ; " for thither," says Walsingham, " re- 
sorted all the young nobility as to a king's court, while 
that of H^iry IV. was deserted." But Henry did not 
content himself with astonishing John Hornesby, the mayor 
of Coventry, and his sober citizens, by a mad frolic now 
and then ; he saw the inside of a London prison as well as 
the jail of Coventry. It does not appear that the prince 
was personally engaged in the uproars raised by his bro-* 
thers, Prince John and Prince Thomas, at ifastcheap, 
which are noted in the London Chronicle ; but in one of 
these frays the lord mayor captured a favourite servant 
belonging to the Prince of Wales, and carried him before 
judge Gascoigne.' Directly the Prince of Wales heard 
of the detention of his servant, he rushed to the court of 
justice where his man stood arraigned at the bar; he 
endeavoured with his own hands to free him from his 
fetters, and on the interference of the judge, bestowed on 
that functionary a box on the ear ; for which outrage Gas- 
coigne dauntlessly reproved the prince, and at the end of 
a very suitable l^ture, committed him to the prison of the 
King's Bench, to which sentence Henry, who was struck 
with remorse at his own mad violation of the laws of his 
country, submitted with so good a grace, that Henry IV. 
made the well-known speech, <^ He was proud of having 
a son who would thus submit himself to the laws, and 
that be had a judge who could so fearlessly enforce them." 
This exploit is supposed to have been the reason that 
Henry IV. removed his son from his place at the privy 
council 

The desperate state of the prince's finances, it is possi- 
ble, might irritate him into these excesses, for all his Eng- 

1 Appendix to Fordan, quoted by Oirte. 

s CbeylMiinorc actoally deeeended to George IV., who sold it to the 
Marquis of HerUbrd^-^Pennanl. 
' Harrison's Survey of London. 

11* 
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lish revenues were swallowed up in the prosecution of the 
war to re-conquer Wales.* Indeed, his chief income was 
derived from the great estates of his ward, the Earl of 
March. This young prince, who possessed a nearer claim 
to the throne of England than the line of Lancaster, had 
been kept a prisoner in Windsor Castle from his infancy. 
In 1409, Henry IV. gave the person of the minor earl, 
with the wardship of his revenues, to his eldest son — ^thus 
putting no small temptation in the path of an ambitious 
young hero* But here the very best traits of Prince 
Henry's mixed character develop themselves. He formed 
the tenderest friendship for his helpless ward and rival. 

From time to time Henry IV. made attempts to obtain 
a wife for his heir. In the preceding memoir it has been 
shown that he was in childhood contracted to the eldest 
daughter of Joanna, Duchess of Bretagne, afterwards his 
step-mother. The biography of Isabella of Valois has 
proved how long and assidiously Prince Henry wooed the 
young widow of the murdered Richard, until all hope 
ended in her marriage with Orleans. Marie, the second 
daughter of Prance, was the next object of his choice; but 
she, who had been devoted to the cloister even before her 
birth, on being consulted whether she would prefer an 
earthly spouse and accept the Prince of Wales,* indig- 
nantly reproved her father's envoys for imagining so pro- 
fane a thought. A daughter of the Duke of Burgundy 
was demanded for Prince Henry, but the negotiation was 
unsuccessful. At last, both the prince and his father seem 
to have determined on obtaining the hand of the fair 
Katherine, the youngest of the Princesses of France, and 
a private mission was confided to Edward, Duke of York, 
to demand her in marriage for the Prince of Wales. 
York was absent on this errand at the time of the death 
of Henry IV. 

Modern research has found reason to suppose that 

> He was even forced at this time to pawn his personal ornaments, bis 
** petitz joualx,** as he calls them, to pay his garrisons in Wales, for no 
money could be obtained from the royal revenues^ See Sir Harris 
^i4ola8'8 " Aet8 ofth§ Privy Council," Vol. ii. p. 61. 

> In the Issue Rolls are the expenses of Henry 1V«*8 ambassadors for 
demanding in marriage, ^ for the Prince of Wales, the second daughter 
of the adversary •" 
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Prince Henry was intriguing to depose his father just 
before his last fatal sickness. The angry assertions of 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester* accuse Henry Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester, of the double treachery of insti- 
ga^ng the Prince of Wales to seize his father's crown, 
and at the same time of plotting to assassinate the prince* 
These are Gloucester's words — " My brother, was, when 
Prince of Wales, in great danger once, when he slept in 
the green chamber at Westminster palace ; there was dis- 
covered, by the rouse of a little spaniel belonging to the 
prince, a man concealed behind the arras near the prince's 
bed. When he was hauled out by Henry's attendants, a 
dagger was found on the man's person, and he confessed 
he was hidden there to kill the prince in the night, insti- 
gated by Beaufort; but when the Earl of Arundel heard 
this, he had the assassin's head tied in a sack, and flung 
him into the Thames, to stifle his evidence." 

Although no chronology is expressly marked for these 
events, yet internal evidence refers them to the close of 
Henry IV.'s existence, just before the extreme indisposi- 
tion of that monarch caused the prince to seek a recon- 
ciliation with his father. This he did in a manner 
usually considered very extraordinary. He came to 
court on New Year's day, dressed in a dark blue robe, 
worked with oeillets round the collar, to each of which 
hung a needle and thread ; and this robe' was meant to 
indicate how much his vilifiers had slandered him to his 
royal sire. Why needles and threads should point out 
such an inference, has been an enigma; but it is ex- 
plained easily enough by the memorialist of Oxford. 
There is a quaint old custom, founded by Robert de 
Eglesfield, still in use in Oxford, at Queen's College, on 
New Year's day, when the bursar presents to each of the 

t Parliamentary Rolls. Parliamentary History, vol. ii. pp. 5^3, 204. 

> Many writers have copied this carious passage, and most have quoted 
the biography of Titus Livius as an authority. It is, however, certain 
no such incident is contained in its pages. Guthrie throws lighten this 
circumstance in his folio History .of England, voL ii.', reign Henry IV. 
He gives the passage at length, (quoting it from some traciB of Titus 
Livius ; noting, moreover, that this historian received the particulars from 
the lips of the £arl of Ormond, an eye-witness of the scene. 
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members of the college needle and thready adding this ' 
exordium — 

^ Take tbii aod be thrifty." 

What the Fellows of Queen's do now with these useful 
implements we know not; in the time of Prince Hal 
they certainly stuck them on their collars. The prince 
went to court wearing all the needles he had received 
from his bursar, it being the anniversary of their presen- 
tation on New Year's day ;* he- likewise wore the student's 
gown, which at the same time reminded his sire that he 
had not forgotten the lessons of thriftiness he had imbibed 
at Queen's College. Thus apparelled he advanced into 
the hall of Westminster palace," and leaving all his com- 
pany, because the weather was cold, " round about the 
coal fire " in the centre of the hall, he advanced singly to 
pay his duty to his father, who was with his attendants 
at the upper end. After due salutation, he implored a 
private audience of his sire. Henry IV. made a sign to 
nis attendants to bear him in his chair, for he could not 
walk, into his private chamber, when the Prince of Wales, 
falling on his knees, presented his dagger to his father, 
and requested him to pierce him to the heart, if he deemed 
that it contained any feeling but duty and loyalty towards 
him. Henry IV. melted into tears, and a thorough ex- 
planation and reconciliation took place between the father 
and the son. 

The last sad scene between Henry IV. and his heir, so 
beautifully detailed by Shakspeare, is, as shown in the 
preceding memoir, a very faithful detail of incidents re- 
corded by ancient chroniclers. After the death of his 
royal sire, Henry V. did not estabhsh himself in the sove- 
reignty without a short but fierce civil war, which partly 

1 Meetrf. Bray ley and Britton coincide with our yiewe of this event, 
but they ha?e not noted the confirming circumstance of the anniversary. 

s Not Westminster Hall, i>ut the room called the White Hall, lately 
the HonsQ of Lords, which was the state reception room of Westminster 
Palace. The bed-chamber of the king and the bed-chamber of the queen 
opened into it, and on occasions of grand festivals, the whole suite weie 
thrown open. 
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assumed a religious character, and partly was founded on 
the report that King Richard 11. was alive and ready to 
claim his own. These reports were assuredly the secret 
motive of the exhumation of 'Richard's body, outwardly 
attributed by Henry V. to his respect for the memory of 
his kinsman, but in reality a deep-laid measure of state 
policy. This tragic scene was one of the peculiar fea- 
tures of that era, and the manner in which it was con- 
ducted finds no parallel, excepting in the appalliiig exhu- 
mation of Agnes de Castro. Kichard's mouldering corpse 
was raised from its obscure resting-place at Langley, and 
seated in a rich chair of state,^ aaomed with regal orna- 
ments. Henry V. walked next to his dead kinsman, and 
all his court followed; and thus royally escorted, the 
corpse of the hapless Richard was conveyed to West- 
minster Abbey, and laid with solemn pomp in the tomb 
he had prepared for himself by the side of his beloved 
Anne of Bohemia. "The very next day," says the 
London Chronicle, " there was a grand cursing of Sir 
John Oldcastle at St. Paul's Cross," who had been accused 
of raising the reports that Richard was in existence. 

When these agitations had subsided, Henry V. renewed 
his application for the hand of the Princess Katherine ; 
but, at the same time, demanded with her so enormous a 
dowry, that if the King of France had been disposed to 
ffive him his daughter, it was scarcely possible he could 
bestow with her two millions of crowns, the portion de- 
manded W Henry with his bride, together with the resto- 
ration of Normandy and all the southern provinces, once 
the inheritance of Eleanora of Aquitaine.* 

There was a secret misgiving on the part of the French, 
lest the ambitious heir of Lancaster should make use of 
an alliance with one of their princesses, to strengthen the 
claim of the Plantagenets to the throne of France ; yet 
Charles VI. would have given Katherine to Henry with a 
dowry of 450,000 crowns. This the English hero refused 
with disdain. Henry desired no better than a feasible 
excuse to invade France; he therefore resolved to win 
Katherine the Fair at the point of the sword, together 

i Weever*g Faneral Monumenta. ^ »%e this Memoir, ?oL i. 
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with all the gold and provinces he demanded with hei^ 
hand. 

Henry's first care was to sell (»* pawn all the valuaUes 
he possessed, in order to raise funds for the French expe- 
dition, on which he had set his ardent mind. Extended 
empire, rich plunder, and the hand of the beautiful young 
Katherine of Valois, were the attainments on which all 
the energies ol* his ardent character were centred. The 
annals of the ancient nobility or gentry of England can 
bear witness to the extraordinary methods the Piantagenet 
kings took to induce their feudal muster to tarry beyoibd 
the forty days they were bound to appear in arms by thrir. 
tenures. Among other possessions of the royal mmily, 
the magnificent crown belonging to Henry IV., called the 
Great Harry, was pawned, whife cup-boards and beaufets 
at royal palaces were ransacked of their rich eoblets and 
flagons, and distributed to the knights and leaders of that 
expedition, as pledges an4 pawns, that their pay should be 
forthcoming when coin was more plentiful 

Even that stout northern squire, to whose keeping was 
confided the banner of St George,^ by his warlike sove^ 

1 Thomas Strickland, the banner-hearer of St. George at Agincoart« 
afterwards Sir Thomas Strickland, knight of the shire tor Westmorland. , 
His petition in Normau-Freneh is a carious iUnstration of the state of the 
times, and proves how extremelj scarce specie was in England ; for not- 
withstanding the extreme pathos with which he petitions, as a poor sqiure, 
not to be held accountable for the king's broken silver flagons, and for the 
restoration of his fourteen pounds four shillings and ten-pence, not for- 
getting an odd farthing, *^ he was heir to extensive domains, being the 
eldest son of Sir \Valter Strickland, of Helsington, knight of the shire of 
Westmorland, and grandson of Lord Dacre of Gilsland." — See jfftirn't 
Westmorland, 

His supplication to the eooneil of the infant Henry VI. is thus worded : 

" Very humbly supplicates a poor squire, Thomas de Strickland, lately 
the bearer of the banner of St. George for the very noble King Henry 
v., whom Grod assoil ! 

** May it please your good grace to consider the long service that the 
said suppliant did for the late king in parts beyond sea, at his 'arrival at 
Harfleur, and the battle of Agincourt, and since that time, when the e\ty 
of Rouen was won. 

** And your said suppliant has had no compensation for his labour at 
the said day of Agincourt, nor any pay at all saving only for one half 
year. 

^ Not only that ; but your said suppliant is brought in arrear with the 
exchequer for the sum of 142. 10s. Aid, for certain broken silver pots 
which were pawned to him by the said King Henry V. 
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ragHy did not tindfiitake his chivAlric Gommission without 
a pawn of broken silver flagons. It was necessary for 
Henry to make these perscmal sacrifices in order to pay 
his army, as the unsetUed temper of the times forced him 
to be exceedingly moderate in his pecuniaiy applications 
to his parliament France, he meant, should pay for all. . 

Prom Southampton, Henry V. sent Antelope, his pour- 
suivant of arms, with a letter to Katherine*s father, dated 
from that port, to show the reality of his intentions of 
invasion. He demanded the English provinces and the 
hand of Ka tfierine, otherwise he would take them by force. 
The King of France replied, ** If that was his mind, he 
would do his best to receive him ; but as to the marriage, 
he thought it was a strange way of wooing Katherine, 
covered with the blood of her countrymen.*** 

But the brother of the princess, the wild young dau{rfiin 
Louis, was imprudent enough to exasperate his dangerous 
adversary by sending him a cask of Paris tennis balls, 
telling him they were fitter playthings for him, accorcfing 
to his former course of life, man me provinces he de- 
manded. Hie English and their sovereign were deeply 
exasperated at this witticism. "These balls,** replied 

** The which Tettels your Buppliant was forced to mU, tnd the monej 
obtained for them was all expended in the lenrioe of his late kiag, 

** And that it may please yoar wise discretions, oat of reverence to 
God and respect to the sool of tlie late kinf , to grant to your suppliant 
the said 141.-4*. IQid^ in regard for his serTioes, and as part payment of 
the debt owed him by the late king; and that this grant may be soiR* 
ciflBt warrant for the discharge of the said suppliant from the lAl, 10«. Aid. 
aforesaid, and this for the love of God and a work of charity.** 

Feb. 14, 1424. There is an order from the coancil to exonerate Strike^ 
Immd^ as they called him, from the 141. 10s. 4ii{..— See Fmdwa^ vol x. 
pp. 318, 319. 

They could not afibrd to remunerate the banner-bearer of St. Greorge 
for what he calls *• his labour*' at the day of Aginooort, to say nothing of 
the still fiercer service of leading the storming of Harfleur and Rouen; 
bat tlM^ gave his son, Sir Walter Strickland, by way of payment, the 
offine of hereditary master of the royal harriers, an office which his direct 
descendant and representative, Charles Strickland Standish, Esq., M. P., 
certeinly does not possess at present. 

Those curioos particnlars are referred to by Sir Harris Nicolas, in his 
History of Agincourt, a work written with spirit and fire worthy of ite 
sobjeet. To ite rich pages we have been tl^qnently indebted, 

^ White KeoMt's History, vol. i. 
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Henry, perpetrating an anpy pun, *^ shall be struck back 
with such a racket as shalfforce open Paris gates."^ 
But on the very eve of Henry's embarkation — 

**To croM the fea, with pride and pooip of cbivalrj" — 

a plot foi^ his destruction was discovered, founded on the 
claims of his friend, the Earl of March, to the crown of 
England.* 

This plot was concocted by the Earl of Cambridge, the 
king's near relative, who had married Anne Mortimer, 
the sister of March. This lady had died, leaving one 
son, afterwards the famous Richard, Duke of York, who, 
as his uncle March was childless, was the representative 
of his claims. The rights of this' boy were the secret 
motives of the Southampton conspiracy. The ^and 
difficulty was to induce March to assert his hereditary 
title against his friend, Henry V. 

The Earl of Cambridge intended, after the assassinli- 
tion of Henry^ through the aeency of the .king's trusted 
chamberlain, to fly with Msidi to the borders of Wales, 
where the earl was to declare his claims, and be crowned 
with the " royal crown of Spain,'" which was to pass 
with the common people for the crown of England, and 
to be carried in the van of the army on a cushion. This 
plot was spoiled by the romantic refusal of the earl to 
assert his rights, or dispossess his friend and guardian. 
After Cambridge had opened his plan to the Earl of 
March, that prince, avowedly by the advice of his man 

1 No p«rt of history is better authenticated than this ineident; there is 
scarcely a contemporary chronicler who does not mention it Old Caxton 
relates the pan of the racket. 

s The younip earl, with all his feudal master, was in attendance on 
Henry, prepared to share the expedition, in which he won great fiime. 
He is often confounded with his uncle, Edmund Mortimer, the son-in- 
law of Glendowcr, who was at that time supposed to be a prisoner in 
Trim Castle, Ireland. Hall and Shakspeare confound the two Edmund 
Mortimers. The early death of the mother of Richard, Duke of York« 
is proved by the fact of Cambridge having a second countess. 

s Thb belonged to Pedro the Cruel; it was brought to England by 
the heiress of that king, one of whom married John of Gaunt, the other 
the fiither of Cambridge. It appears Cambridge had it at this time in 
his possession.— See Ins confession, iSUUe 7Vto/«, F^era, and Jiearm'9 
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Lacvy lefbaed to swear to keep the secret, but requested 
an hour's space to consider of the proposition; which 
time he used in seeking the king, and informing him of 
his danger, first requestii^ a pardon of Heniy for listening 
sufficiently to his rebels and traitors to understand their 
schemes. Henry summoned a sort of court-martial, of 
which his brother Clarence was president, and made 
quick work in the execution of Cambridge, Scrope, and 
Sir Thomas Grey. 

They were led out of the north gate, and had their 
heads stricken off just as Henry's fleet hoisted sail, and' 
steered, with a favourable wind, out of the port of South- 
ampton, August 7th, 1415.^ 

Henry landed at the mouth of the Seine, three miles 
from Harfleur, and, after tremendous slaughter on both 
sides, took that strong fort of the Seine by storm, in the 
beginning of October. Notwithstanding this success, 
disease and early winter bt'pi^bt Henry into a dangerous 
predicament, till the English Lion turned at bay at Agin- 
court, and finished the brief and late campaign with one 
of those victories which shed an everlastii^ glory on the 
annals of England — 

" So glared he when, at Agineoart, in wrath he turned at bay, 
And crushed and torn beneath his pawa the princely banters lay.*' 

Biacauley, 

The dreadful panic into which this victory threw 
France, and the numbers of her nobles and princess slain 
and taken prisoners, were the chief advantages Henry 
gained by it He returned to England, Nov. 27th, 1415, 
and deviating from his fevourite motto, " line sans plus" 
for a time, he gave up all thoughts of obtaining Katnerine 
as a bride, and despatched his favourite valet, Robert , 

1 The pardon requested by the Earl of March is, in the Fcsdera, dated 
the same day. It is a pardon, not only for listening to treasonable com- 
muuications, bat for such a list of transgressions, that if March (who 
was really a highly moral young prince) had spent the whole of his short 
life in sinning, he could scarcely have ibund time to commit them all. 
The unfortunate orphan of the £arl of Cambridge, Richard of York, was 
left in the custody of Waterton, the brother of Henry V.'s favourite 
valet, — Fcedera^ voL viii. 
VOL. lU. — 12 
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Waterton,^ to open a private negotiation for the hand of 
the Princess of Arragon, if the beauty of the lady was 
considered by that confidential servant as likely to suit his 
taste. 

Mean time, Katherine and her family were thrown into 
the utmost consternation by the victories of this lion-like 
wooer. The death of the eldest brothier of Katherine, the 
dauphin Louis, was said to have been accelerated by grief, 
for the day of Acincourt, and his demise was followed 
with such celerity Dy the decease of her next brother, the 
dauphin John, that all France took alarm.* The loss of 
the princes was attributed to their unnatural mother, 
Isabeau, of Bavaria, who lay under the scandal of poison- 
ing them both. The unfortunate father of Katherine was 
in a state of delirium ; the Duke of Burgundy and the 
Count of Armagnac were fiercely contesting for the 
government of France, while Paris was convulsed with 
the threefold plague of anarchy, pestilence, and famine. 
Queen Isabeau, taking advantage of all this confusion, 
escaped from Aer palace-restraint at Tours, and, joining 
with the Duke of Burgundy, not only gained great power, 
as regent of her distracted consort, but obtained the con- 
trol of her beautiful daughter. 

However the queen might have neglected Katherine 
when an infant, she was no sooner restored to her as a 
lovely young woman, than the princess obtained prodi- 
gious influence over her mother, whose maternal feelings 
seemed centred in her alone, to the unjust exclusion of her 
other children. Katherine. had very early set her mind 
on being Queen of England, and it will soon be shown 
how completely Isabeau entered into all her daughter's 
wishes. 

In order to fulfil this object, when it was found that 
Rouen could no longer sustain its long dolorous siege, 
Isabeau sent ambassadors with Katherine's picture, to 
ask Henry whether so beautiful a princess required such 
a great dowry as he demanded with her? The ambas- 
sadors declared they found Henry at Rouen *^ proud as a 



* Gathrie, toL ii^ rei^ of Henry V. 

2 Meseni, toI. iL, reign, of Charkf VI. - Folio edition. 
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lioii ;'* that he gazed long and earne^ly on the portrait of 
Katherine, acknowledged that it was surpassingly fair, 
but refused to abate a particle of his exorbitant demands.^ 

The close of the year 1418 saw the fall of the wretched 
city of Rouen, and increased the despair of Katherine's 
country and family. Queen Isabeau resolved that as the 
picture of the princess had not succeeded in molifying the 
proud heart of the conqueror, she would try what the per- 
sonal charms of her Katherine could effect A truce was 
obtained with Henry V., who had now pushed his con- 
quests as far as Melun. The poor distracted King of 
France, with the Queen Isabeau and her beautiful daugh- 
ter Katherine, in a richly-ornamented barge, came to 
Pontoise, in hopes of effecting an amicable arrangement 
with the conqueror. At Pontoise a large enclosure was 
made with planks, within which the conferences were to 
be carried on ; it was also surrounded by a deep ditch, 
having on one side the bank of the Seine. There were 
several entrances well secured by three barriers, and tents 
and pavillions, made of blue and green velvet, worked with 
gold, were pitched for repose and refreshment. 

Notvrithstanding the King of France was very much 
indisposed, he and Queen Isabeau, the princess, the Duke 
of Bui^undy, and his council, escorted by a thousand 
combatants,, went to the place of conference near Melun, 
and entered the tents without the enclosure. 

Then the King of England arrived attaided by his bro- 
th^s, Ae Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, and a thou- 
sand men-at-arms. He entered the tent pitched for him, 
and when they were about to commence the conference, 
the queen on the right hand, followed by the Lady Kathe- 
rine entered the enclosure. At the same time the King of 
Ikigland, with his brothers and council, arrived on this 
neutral ground by another barrier, and with a most respect- 
ful obeisance met and saluted Queen Isabeau, and* then 
King Henry not only kissed her, but the Lady Katherine^ 

They entered the tent pitched for the conference. King 
Henry leading Queen Isabeau. Henry seated himself 
opposite to Katherine, and gazed at her most intently, 

1 Monstrelet. 
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vrhile the Earl of Warwick was making a long harai^ue 
in French, which he spoke very well. After they had 
remained some long time in conference, they separated, 
taking the most respectful leave of each other. 

This barrier scene is evidently meant to be depicted by 
the celebrated ancient painting once in the possession of 
Horace Walpole.* Henry VII. had this picture painted 
for his chapel at Shene, and as the well-known likeness of 
Henry V. is striking, there is reason to believe the sanne 
care was taken in portraying the features of Katherine of 
Valois. The oval shape of her face, her clear ivory conn- 
plexion, and large dark eyes, coincide with the descrip- 
tions of the old French chroniclers.' Katherine's chin is 
too short, or the face would be perfect ; the expression is 
inane and passionless. She wears an arched crown, and 
a species of veil trimmed at each side with ermine, and 
reaching the shoulders. Her mantle of the regal form is 
worn over a close gown tight to the throat ; a strap of 
ermine passes down the front, and is studded with jewels. 

Three weeks afterwards, all the royal personages, with 
the exception of the Lady Katherine, met for anouier con- 
ference at the barrier ground of PontcHse. As the vieiv 
of Katherine's beauty had not induced Henry to lower his 
demands, Queen Isabeau resolved that the English con- 
queror shoidd see her no more. Henry was exceedingly 
discontented at this arrangement. " For," says Monstre- 
let, " the princess was very handsome, and had most en- 
gaging manners, and it was plainly to be seen that King. 
Henry was desperately in love with her." Yet the second 
conference ended without the least abatement in his exor- 
bitant* requisitions. 

After the English hero had waited unavailingly a few- 
days, in hopes of being courted by the family of' his be- 
lov^, he impatiently demanded a third interview, mean- 
ing to modify his demands ; — when lo! to his infinite dis-, 
pleasure, when he arrived at Pontoise he found the tQnt&. 
struck, the barriers pulled down, and the pales that marked 
out the neutral ground taken away — every thing showing 



1 It is still at Strawberry Hill. It is painted on board. 

2 See Guillaume de Grael. 
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that the marriage treaty was supposed to be ended. 
Henry V. was imuriated at the sight, and in his trans- 
ports betrayed how much he had become enamoured of 
katherine.* He turned angrily to the Duke of Burgundy, 
who was the only person belonging to the royal family of 
France who attended the conference, and said abruptly — 

" Fair cousin, we wish you to know that we, will have 
the daughter of your king, or we will drive him and you 
out of ms kingdom." The duke replied, " Sire, you are 
pleased to say so; but before you have succeeded in 
driving my lord and me out of this kingdom, I make no 
doubt that you will be heartily tired." Many high words 
passed, too tedious to report, and taking leave of each 
other, they separated, and each went his way.* 

Before two years had elapsed, the family of Katherine 
were forced by dire distress to sue for the renewal of the 
marriage treaty. Henry's career of conquest proceeded 
with terrific rapidity ; he made himself master of most of 
the towns between Normandy ^nd the French capital, 
while his brother, the Duke of Clarence, and his friend, 
the Earl of March, had already thundered at the gates of 
Paris, Henry was requested to name his own terms of 
pacification. He haughtily replied, "that he had been 
deceived and bafiled so many times, that he would treat 
with no one but the Princess Katherine herself, whose 
innocency, he was sure, would not try to deceive him."^ 

Notice of this speech being immediately conveyed to 
Queen Isabeau, she made the bishop of Arras return in- 
stantly, to tell King Henry that if he would come to 
Troyes, Katherine should espouse him there ; and that as 
her inheritance he should have the crown of France after 
the death of King Charles ; and to gain the more credit, 
the bishop of Arras secretly delivered to the king a love- 
letter, written^ by the fair hand of Katherine herself, so 

* MoDBtrelet. 

3 Monstreiet. The Duke of Bargnndy weal to his death on the bridge 
of Monterean cur Yonne, where the partisant of yoaog Charles the dau- 
phin reTenged on this prince his treaoheroos assassination of the Duke 
of'Orleans. 

3 Sir Winston Charchill*s Dives Brit. 

12* 
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full of sweetness, that Henry V. now considered his hap- 
piness complete.^ 

The English monarch was now to receive with the 
hand of Katherine not only the provinces he demanded, 
but the reversion of the whole sovereignty of Prance, with 
immediate possession, under the name of regent By this 
trea^ty the elder sisters and the only brother of Katherine 
were to be disinherited. As soon as these terms were 
agreed upon, Henry, accompanied by his brothers, Cla- 
rence ana Gloucester, with sixteen hundred coroba-tants, 
mostly archers, advanced to Troyes, where he arrived on 
the 20th of May, 1420. The new Duke of Burgundy, 
clothed in the deepest mourning for his murdered sire, 
met Henry at a litde distance from Troyes, and conducted 
him in great pomp to the Hotel de VilJe, where lodgings 
were prepared for him. When Henry was presented the 
next day to Katherine^ who was with her mother en- 
throned in the church of Notre Dame," he was attired in 
a magnificent suit of burnished armour ; but instead of a 
plume he wore in his helmet a fox's tail ornamented with 
precious stones.' It must be owned that the warrior King 
of England now and then indulged in a few whims regard- 
ing dress. Henry conducted the princess and her mother 
up to the high altar, and there the articles of peace were 
read. Queen Isabeau and Katherine apologized for the 
non-attendance of King Charles VL, on account of his 
infirm health, saying, mat "the king was ill-disposed." 
The unfortunate father of Katherine could not go through 
the scene which apparently annihilated the hopes of his 
young heir ; but the Duke of Burgundy ofliciated as the 
deputy of his royal kinsman, and the important treaty was 
signed.^ 

The betrothment of Henry and Katherine instantly 
followed; and when the English ihonarch received Kathe- 
rine's promise, he placed on her finger a ring of inestima- 

^ See Sir Winiton Charchill's Dives Britannica, corroborated by the 
French Chronicles. 

s Monstrelet. Notes of London Chronicle, edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
p. 161, says it was St. Peter's church. 

3 Godwin's Life of Henry. 

* Monstrelet; and Notes of London Chronicle, by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
p. 161. 
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ble value, sq)posed to be the same worn by our English 
Queen-consorts at their coronation.^ After the conclusion 
of the ceremony, Henry presehted to his betrothed bride 
his favourite knight. Sir Louis de Robsart," to whom he 
committed the defence of her person, and the office of 
guarding her while in France; the real meaning of which 
ceremony was, that H^ry V. took the princess into his 
own custody after betrothment, and wodd have retained 
her by force, if her family had changed their minds 
regarding his marriage. Katherine was now his property; 
and it was the duty of Sir Louis de Robsart to look to the 
safe keeping of that property. 

Henry himself announces the peace and betrothment 
in a letter^ addressed to his council of regency, the 
Duke of Gloucester being just appointed regent of Eng- 
land : — » 

** Right trusty, and well-beloved brother. Right worshipful fathers 
in God, and trusty and well-beloved, forasmuch, that we wot well 
that your desire were to hear joyful tidings of our good speed : — ^We 
signify to you, (worshipped be our Lord, that of our labour bath sent 
us good conclusion.) 

"Upon Monday, the 20th day of this May, we arrived at this town 
of Troyeb ; and on the morrow hodden a convention betwix our moder, 
•the Queen of France, and our brother, the Due of Burgoigne, (as 
Commissaires of the King of France, our fader, for his parties) and us 
in our own person for our partie, (side.) And the accord of peace 
perpetual was there sworn by both the said commissioners in the name 
of our aforesaid fader, and semblably by us in our own name. And 
the letters thereupon forthwith ensealed under the great seal of our 
said fader to us-ward, and under ours to Atf?t-toard, the copy of which 
letter we send you enclosed in this. Also, at the said convention was 
marriage betrothed betwixt us and our wyf^ daughter of our aforesaid 
fader, the King of France." 

The treaty of peace, which the king declares, is 

1 Speed^s Chronicles. s Monstrelet. 

8. The English of Henry V.*« letlert, both in phraseology and ortho- 
graphy, is better than that of Henry VIII. Sir John Fen, in his Fastan 
papers, observes that the very highly edacated persons of this era write 
letters as well spelled as in tbe era of Charles I., and adduces the anto- 
graph letters of Edmund Clcre. Henry V. spells all his small words of 
the preposition and conjunctive kind perfectly. For the sake of perspi- 
cuity, we give his writing in the orthography of the present day, unless 
characteristic or carious words present themselves. 
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enclosed in his letter, is' addressed in his viscounts^ of 
London. 
Some extracts are of a curious nature : — 

" It is,*' says Henry, " accorded between our fiider of France and 
us, that foraamuch as by the bond of matrimony made for the good of 
peace between us and our dear and mo^t beloved Katherine, the 
daughter of our said fader and of our moat dear moder Isabel, his 
wife; the said Charles and Isabel be made our fader and moder, 
therefore them as our fader and moder we shall have and worship, as 
it fitteth such and so worthy a prince and princess to be worshipped, 
before all other temporal persons of this world. Also, that the said 
Katherine shall take and have dower in our realm of England as 
Queens of England, hitherward, were want to take and have.^ That 
is to say, to Uie sum of forty thousand $cute9 (crowns) by the year, 
of the which twain algates (alwavs) shall be worth a noble, English 
money. Also, if it happen that the said Katherine shall overlive us, 
she shall take in the realm of France, immediately from our death, 
twenty thousand francs yearly. Also, that after the death of our said 
fader, and thenceforward, the crown and realm of France, with all 
their rights and appurtenances, ehall remain, and abide, and be of us 
and of our heirs, for evermore.'* 

" On Trinity Sunday, June 3," says Monstrelet, " the 
King of England wedded the lady Katherine, at Troyes, 
in the parish church near which he lodged. Great pomp 
and magnificence were displayed by him and his princes, 
as if he nad been king of the whole world." 

The Archbishop of Sens, went in state to bless the bed 
of the queen, and during the night a grand procession 
came to the bed-side of Ae royal pair, bringing them wine 
and soup, because Henry chose in all things to comply 
with the ancient customs of France; and it appears this 
strange ceremonial was one of the usages of the royal 
family. The next day, after a splendid feast, where the 
knights of the English court proposed a succession of 
tournaments, he let them know that playing at fighting 
was not to be the amusement of his wedding, but the 
actual seige of Sens, where they might tilt and tourney as 
much as tney chose.' 

1 Lord Mayor and aldermen. 

s There would have been no English dower for Katherine the Fair, if 
the unfortunate widow of Henry I v. had not been robbed of hers noder 
the'friyoloufl pretence of sorcery. (See preceding memoir.) 

3 Pictorial History of England, and Monstrelet. 
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The letters written on occasion of these nuptials are the 
earliest specimens extant of English prose. The following 
epistle by John Ufford affords to the reader as brief and 
comprehensive a view of affairs at that period as can 
possibly be presented : — * 

•* Worshipful Maister, 

*' I recommend me to you. 

** And as toucbingf tidings, the king our sovereign lord was wedded 
with great eoleronity, in the cathedral church of Troy, about mid-day 
on Trinity Sunday. And on the Tuesday suing, (following,) he 
removed towards the town of Sena, siz^teen leagues thence, leading 
with him thither our queen and the French estate. And on Wednes- 
day next ensuing was siege laid to that town^»« great town, and a 
notable; it lieth toward Bourgoigne ward, and is Mden strong with 
great number of Armagnacs.' The which tow9 is worthily beneged. 
For there lie at that siege two kings, two queens, (Isabeau, Queeu of 
France, and the newly-married Queen of England,) four ducks,^ with 
my loord of Bedford, when he comelh hither. The which (the Duke 
of Bedford) on the 12th day of June shall lodge beside Paris, hither- 
ward coming. 

'* And at this siege also are lien many worthy ladies and jantil- 
tpomen, both French and English, of the which many of them began 
feats of arms long time agone„ but of lying at sieges now they begin 
first. 

" I pray that ye will recommend me to my worshipibl lord the 
chancellor, and to my lord the treasurer. And farthermore, will ye 
wit (know) that Paris with other is sworn to obey the king our 
sovereign Jord. as heriter and Governor of France — and so they do. 

" And on Witsund Monday final p^ace was proclaimed in Paris, 
add on Tuesday was a solemn mass of our lady, and a solemn proces- 
sion of bU the great and worthy men of Paris, thaokiflg God for this 
aeocMrd* 

*^ And now Englishmen go isto Paris ofl as they will, without any 
safe conduct or any letting (giving leave.)- And P&ris and all other 
towns turned froni the Armagnac party make great joy and mirth 
every holiday in dancing and carolling., I pray GUsd sead grace to 
bptb realms of roucl» mirth and gladoess, and give you in hMlth much 
joy and prosperity long to endure. 

'< I pray that ye will vouchsafe to let this letter commend me to 
Abel Howit and Bayley, and to Sir John Brockholes, and to greet well 
Richard Prior, (whom the fair town of Vernon on Seine greeteth well 

' Rymer*a Fosdera, vol. ix. 

2 The party of the dauphin, the disinherited brother of Kathcrine, were 
called Armagnacs, from the Count of Armagnac, kinsman and prime 
minister to Charles VI., the uphoMer of the rights of his son. 

3 Dukes, but the word is thus spelled. 
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also,) and Will Albtow and Lark and all the meinie^ and Kinff Barboar 
and his wife. Written at the siege of Sens, the 6th day of June, in 
haste. Sens is farther than Paris thirty-four leagues, and Troyes is 
farther than Paris thirty >8ix leagues. 

'* Will ye ssy to my brother, Maister Piera, that I send hioi a letter 
by the bringer hereof 1 

" Your own Servant, 

" JOHAN 0»O»T." 



Thus was the honeymoon of Katherine the Fair passed 
at sieges and leaguers ; her bridal music was the groans 
of France. Horror, unutterable horror, was the attendant 
on these nuptials ; for the cruel massacre of Montereau^ 
took place within a fortnight of the queen's espousals. 
Yet Katherine was no unwiHing bride ; for, as her brother- 
in-law, Philip the Good of Burgundy, expressly declared, 
'^ she had passionately longed to be espoused to King 
Henry, and, from the moment she saw him, had constantly 
soUcited her mother, with whom she could do any thing, 
till her marriage took place."* But not a word, not a 
sign of objection to the cruelties and slaughter that fol- 
lowed her marriage is recorded ; nor did the royal beauty 
ever intercede for her wretched country with her newly- 
wedded lord. 

Sens received Henry and Katherine within its walls, 
soon after the siege had commenced in form. The King 
and Queen of England entered in great state, accompa- 
nied by the Archbishop of Sens, who had a few days be- 
fore joined their hands at Troyes. This prelate had been 
expelled from his diocese by the party of the Armagnacs, 
but he was reinstated by Henry V., who, turning to him 
with a smile as they entered the cathedral, said, " Now, 
Monseigneur Archevesque, we are quits, for you gave 
me my wife the other day, and I restore you to yours 
this day."« 

While the desperate siege of Montereau proceeded, the 



* This sad pagfo of history is detailed by Monstrelet. Henry V., exas- 
perated by the desperate defence of this town for its native sovereign, 
tiutcliered the garrison, under pretence of revenging the death of John, 
Dake of Bargundy, with whose death the garrison had not the slightest 
concern, nor was Henry in the least called upon to avenge it. 

s Martin's Chronicle. ' Monstrelet 
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Queen of England, and her father and mother, with their 
courts and households, resided at Bray-sur-Seine. Here 
Henry paid frequent visits to his bride. After the tragedy 
of Montereau, the united courts removed to Corbeil, where 
Queen Katherine was joined by her sister-in-law, Marga- 
ret, Duchess of Clarence, and many noble ladies, who 
had come from England to pay their duty to the bride of 
King Henry. She was with her mother and King Charles 
at me camp before Melun. " But, indeed," says Mon- 
strelet, " it was a sorry sight to see the King of Prance 
bereft of all his usual state and pomp. They resided, 
with many ladies and damsels, about a month, in a house 
King Hennr had had built for th^m near his tents, and at 
a distance from the town, that the roar of the cannon might 
not startle King Charles. Every day at sunrise," con- 
tinues the Burgundian, '< and at nightfall, ten clarions and 
divers other instruments were ordered by King Henry to 
play for an hour most melodiously before the door of the 
King of France. The malady of the unhappy father of 
Katherine was soothed by music. 

This was evidently the military band of Henry V., the 
first which is distinctly mentioned in chronicles. Henry 
was himself a performer on the harp from an early age. 
He likewise was a composer, delighting in church har- 
mony, which he used to practise on the organ.^ That, he 
found similar tastes in his royal bride is evident from an 
item in the Issue Rolls,* whereby it appears he sent to 
England for new harps for Katherine and himself, in the 
October succeeding his wedlock : " By the hands of Wil- 
liam Menston was paid SI. ISs. Ad. for two new harps 
purchased for King Henry and Queen Katherine." If 
the reader is anxious to know who was the best harp- 
maker in London at this period, complete satisfaction can 
be given, for a previous document mentions another harp 
sent to Henry in France, " purchased of John Bore, harp- 
maker, London ; together with several dozen harp-chords 
and a harp-case." 

> Elmham's Chronicle, p. 12. Likewise a French chronicler, quoted 
by Col. Johnes in his notes to Monstrelet; and Dr. Henry, vol. 10, 
p. 227. 

2 Pages 363. 367. 
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At the surrender of Melim, the vile mother of Queen 
Katheriney was proclaimed regent of France, through the 
influence of her son-in-law, who considered Queen Isabeau 
entirely devoted to her daughter's interest This was a 
preparatory step to a visit which Hennr intended to make 
to his own country, for the purpose of showing the Eng- 
lish his beautiful bride, and penorming the ceremonial of 
her coronation. The roval personages of France and 
England now approached Paris, in order that the King 
and Queen of England might make their triumphal entry 
into that city ; but Henry, not knowing how the Parisians 
might receive them, chose to precede his wife and take 
possession of the city, before he ventured to trust her 
within its walls. 

" Queen Katherine and her mother made their grand 
entry into Paris next day. Great magnificence was dis- 
played at the arrival of the Queen of England, but it 
would take up too much time to relate all the rich pre- 
sents that were offered to her by the citizens of Paris. 
The streets and houses were hung with tapestry the whole 
of that day, and wine was constantly running from brass 
cocks and in conduits through the squares, so that all per- 
sons might have it in abundance, and more rejoicings man 
tongue can tell were made in Paris for the peace, and for 
the marriage of Katherine the Fair."* 

The miserably exhausted state of France prevented 
Katherine from receiving any solid sum as her fortune; 
' but she had an income of forty thousand francs, the usual 
revenue of the Queens of France, settled on her at her 
marriage by her father; a few scanty instalments of 
which proved, in reality, the only property shQ ever de- 
rived from her own country. This circumstance gives an 
exemplification, by no means uncommon in life, of the 
manner in which exorbitancy in pecuniary demands often 
defeats its own ends. Had Henry V. required a more 
reasonable dowry with his bride, Katherine might have 
been reckoned among the richest of our Queens, instead 
of being, with all her high-sounding expectations, in reality 
the poorest among them all. 

1 Monstrelet. 
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The royal pair spent their Chrifitmas at Parist but at 
the end of the festival Henry thought it best to pay some 
attention to th6 prayer of his faitmiil Commons, who had 
lately begged that he, with his gracious queen, would 
please to return to England^ to comfort, support, and 
refresh th«n by their presence.* Accordingly, Henry set 
out with his queen on a winter journey through France, 
escorted by the Duke of Bedford, at the head of six thou- 
sand men. Queen Katherine arrived at Amiens on St. 
Vincent's day, and was lodged in the hotel of maitre 
Robert le Jeune, bailiff of Amiens, and many costly pre- 
sents were made to her by that magistrata' 

The royal pair embarked at Calais, and landed at 
Dover, February 1st, where, continues Monstrelet, Ka- 
therine " was received as if she had been an angel of 
God." 

The magnificent coronation of the queen took place -as 
early after her landing i^ the 24th of Februaiy. She 
was led on foot from Westminster palace to the abbey 
between two bishops, and was crowned by the hands of 
Archbishop Chicheley on the 24th of February, 1421. It 
is expressly mentioned that Katherine sat cm the King's 
Bench at Westminster Hall, by Henry's side, at the coro- 
nation feast. 

^^ It is worth the noting," says old Raphael Holinshed, 
" to take a view of all the goodly order and reverend 
dutifulness exhibited on all sides towards the new queen. 
After the coronation was ended, Quden Katherine was 
conveyed into the great hall of Westminster, and there 
sat at dinner. Upon her right hand ^t, at the end^of 
the table, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal 
Beaufort Upon the left hand of the Queen sat James I., 
King of Scotland,' in his canopy, who was served with 

^ PwriiamaiiUry History, vol. ii. p. 165. > Monttrelet. 

3 The royal minstrel, James Staart, who had been captive in England 
since his boyhood ; he was given a careful educatioii at Windsor by 
Henry IV., and wrote many beantiful poems, taking for his models 
Chancer and Gower, whom he ealUi his •• mais^ws deai^'' From the top 
of the Maiden's Tower* in Windsor CasUot be fell in love with Joanna 
Beaafort, half niece to Henry V„ whom he sa^ walking in the garden 
below. Queen Katherine*s friendship gave a turn to his adverse for*> 
tones. 

VOL. m. — 13 
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messes in covered silver dishes, but after the aforesaid 
bishops. By the King of Scots sat the Duchess of York^ 
and tne Countess of Huntingdon. The Countess of Kent 
sat under the table, at the queen's feet, holding a napkin. 
The Earl of March, holding a sceptre in his hand, kneeled 
on the steps of the dais at Sie queen's right side ; the earl 
marshal holding her other sceptre, knelt at her left. The 
Duke of Gloucester was that day overseer of the feast, 
and stood before Queen Katherine bare-headed. Sir 
Richard Neville was her cup-bearer ; Sir James Stuart, 
sewer; the Lord ClifTord, pantler, in the Earl of War- 
wick's stead ; the Lord Grey of Ruthin was her naperer ; 
and the Lord Audlev her aunoner, instead of the Earl of 
Cambridge." " And ye shall understand," says Alder- 
man Fabian, '' that tluB feast was all of fish, for, being 
February 24th, Lent was entered upon, and nothing of 
meat was there, saving brawn served with mustard." 
Among the fish dishes of the first course Fabian mentions 
especially dtdd eels stewed. 

The table ornaments, called subtleties, were contrived 
to express by their mottoes a political meaning. In the 
first course was an image of St Katherine, the queen's 
patron saint, disputing with the doctors, holding a label 
in her right hand, on which was written madame la 
reine, and a pelican held an answer in her bill to this 
effect: — 

C*6tt la signe et da roy. In this sign the king 

Parer tenez joy, Great joy will bring, 

Et tout sa gent And all his people 

£Ue mette sa eontent She (madame the queen) will content 

The second course of this fish banquet was jelly, 
coloured with columbine flowers, white pottage, or cream 
of almonds; bream of the sea; conger; soles; cheven, 
or chubb; barbel, with roach; smelt, fried; crayfish, or 
lobster; leche, damasked with the king's motto or word 
flourished, " Une sans plusf^ lamprey, fresh baked ;^am- 
paynej flourished, with a scutcheon royal, and therein 
three crowns of gold planted with fleur-de-lis and flowers 

t Widow to Edward, Duke of York. 
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of eamomile, all wrought of confections, (confectionary,) 
and a subtlety named a panter, (panther,) with an image 
of St Katherine, having a wheel in her hand, with this 
motto : — 

La royne ma fiUe The qaeen my daughter 

lu sette ile In this island 

Per bon reason Has with good reason 

Aie renown. Renown. 

The third course was likewise of fish. A leche,* called 
the white leche, flourished with hawthorn leaves and red 
haws; dates in compost; mottled cream; carp, turbot^ 
tench; perch, with gudgeon; fresh sturgeon, with wilks; 
porpoise, roasted, (which Fabian, because the dish was 
not barbarous enough in, itself, call porporous.) Then 
there was crevisse d'eau, (crab-fish ;) prawns ; eels roasted, 
with lamprey; and a march pane, garnished with divers 
figures of angels, among which was set an image of St. 
Barnabas, holding this poesie, giving hopes of peace, as 
well as thai the royal wedlock would be happy : — 

II est ecrit, It is written, 

Par Toir et eil, It may be seen .and is, 

Per mariage pure In marriage pure 

C'est gaerre ne dure.. No strifes endare. 

And, lastly, there was a subtlety, named a^ijT'e, look- 
ing in a mirror, and a man on horseback clean armed, 
holding a tiger's whelp in his hands, with this motto: — 
Per force sans reason je prise cette beste: "By force of 
arms, and not by ■ that ot reason, have I captured this 
beast" The small tiger and the motto meant an uncivil 
allusion to Katherine's young brother, the dauphin ; the 
figure made show of throwing mirrors at the great tiger, 
which held in his paw this reason (label with motto): — 

Gile cbe mirronr The sight of this mirror 

Ma festa distonr. Tames wild beasts of terror, 

The only instance of active benevolence ever recorded 

J Strained jelly. The word » leche** is still used in Suffolk for a 
strainer. 
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of Katherine the Fair took place at this coFonation feast, 
when the queen publicly interceded with her monarch 
bridegroom for the liberation of this royal guest and 
prisoner, James I., of Scotland, then at table. This suit 
seems to have been granted, on condition that James 
should bear arms under Henry V.'s banner, for the pur- 
pose of completing the subjugation of France.* ILatherine 
likewise took in hand the management of the love afiairs 
of the accomplished King of Scotland, and, through her 
agency, hopes were held out to the gallant James, that if 
he gave satisfaction to King Henry in the ensuing 
campaign, he need not despair of possessing the beautiful 
Joanna Beaufort, with whom he was so desperately- 
enamoured. Stow affirms that this lady was betrothed 
to King James before the festivals of Katherine's corona- 
tion ended. Katherine presented Sir James Stuart with 
the gilt cup with which he served her as sewer at the 
coronation.* 

After the festivals had concluded, the queen was left by 
Henry in her palace of Westminster till Palm Sunday, 
when she removed to Windsor, expecting to meet tne 
king, who had promised to pass Easter with her at the 
castle. Henry, however, found it impossible to return 
from the north, whither he had gone on progress; he 
therefore sent for the Que^n to Leicester, where they 
celebrated the spring festival ; they then continued the 

1 This was done, but it is certain that James made the ensain^ cam - 
paigns as a private knight; for his subjects were Eghting for the dauphin 
under tJie Earl of Bucban, son to his usurping uncle, the Duke of Albany. 
This Scotch army soon after gave to England the first rererse thej had 
met in France, at Baugy, where — 
* 

Swinton laid the lance in rest 

That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 

Of Clarence's Plantagenet, 

Sir John Swinton, of Swinton, unhorsed the Duke of Clarence, and 
wounded him in the face; the Earl of Buchan afterwards killed him with 
a blow of his truncheon, but to the gallant Swinton certainly belongs the 
chivabic part of the victory. The late Swinton, of Swinton, descendant 
•of Sir John, gave the spear wliich achieved this conquest to Sir Walter 
Scott, and it is now to be seen at Abbotsford. 
s Ezcerpta, Historica,p. 278. 
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progress together, visiting the shrines of all nothem saints. 
Henry was so superfluous in his devotions, and so stem in 
suppressing all the satirical writings of the Lollards against 
the clergy, that the Reformers gave him the sobriquet of 
the prince of the priests.* 

The object of the king in this progress was to prepare 
his people for the extraordinary sum)lies he meant to 
request at the ensuing parliament For this purpose he 
harangued the corporations of every town through which 
he passed ; and showing them his fair queen as a proof of 
the progress he had made in the conquest of France, he 
explained to them with great eleoquence what forces and 
funds it would take to complete it 

Heniy proceeded no farther northward than the shrine 
of St John of Beverley. While he was offering to that 
popular saint, he left Ms queen at the royal castle of 
Pontefract,* that fearful fortress where her sister Isabella's 
first husband, Richard II., had met with his mysterious 
death, and where that sister's second husband, her cousin- 
german, the poet Duke of Orleans, was then enduring a 
strict captivity. It may be inferred that Queen Katherine 
was permitted to see this near relative, or Henry would 
scarcely have taken her to his place of abode. Katherine 
returned to^ Westminster in May, 1421, when the king met 
his parhament. 

Soon after, the disastrous news arrived of the defeat 
and death, at the fatal field of Baugy, of that stainless 
knight, the king's best beloved brother, Thomas, Duke of 
Clarence. Henry had not intended to leave England till 
after the birth of the heir which the situation of ms young 
queen^ led him to expect ; but now, burning to avenge 
Clarence,® he hurried to. France, June 10, leaving his 
Katherine in the care of the l)uke of Bedford. 

One especial command he laid on his wife at his part- 
ing, which was, not to let his heir be born at Windsor. 

1 White Kennet, reign Henry y.».voI. ii. p. 163. 

2 White Kennet, Ibid. 

3 As. the Scottish army had defeated Clarence, he hang every Scotch* 
man he took in arms in France, nnder pretence that they were fighting 
again&t their King James, who followed the English banner as. a private 
knight. 

13* 
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Our chroniclers lead us to siropose that the king him- 
self had examined the aspect of the planets, according to 
the vain rules of art ; for the expression always is, " that 
he prophesied^ the calamities of Henry VL" Now, if it 
was a marvel that Saul was among the prophets, it would 
be one still greater to find our gallant rlantagenet kin^ 
assuming the prophet's mantle; unless, indeed, during his 
education at Oxford, he had, among other trash then con- 
sidered learning, acquired the art of casting horoscq)es. 
Be this as it may, Henry, from some mysterious reason, 
deemed that destiny lowered darkly over the royal towef s 
of Windsor, during the month whai he expected Kathe- 
rine to brin^ forth her first-bom.* It is certain, however, 
that Katherine disobeyed her royal lord, either from want 
of belief in astrology, or because she chose that her child 
should first see the light in that stately fortress where his 
great and fortunate ancestor, Edward III., was bom. 

On the 6th of December, 1421, the son of Katherine 
came into a world which assuredly proved most disastrous 
to him. When thp news was brought to Henry V. that 
Katherine had brought him an heir, he was prosecuting 
the siege of Meaux. He eagerly inquired "where the 
boy was bom ;" and being answered, " at Windsor " the 
kin^ repeated with a sigh to his chamberlain. Lord Fitz* 
hudi, the following oracular stave, which assuredly does 
litue honour to his talents as an impromptu versifier : — 

** I, Henry, born at Monmouth, 
Shall small time reign and much get; 
But Henry of Windsor shall long reign and lose all, 
fiat as God will, so be it.*'s 

No regular English dower was at this time settled on 

* Speed. Stow. Fabian. Holinshed. s ibid. 

3 White Kennet. TrossePs Chronicle of Henry V^ vol. i., p. 336. 
Most of the chroniclers who wrote daring the latter part of Henry VI.*s 
reign to Henry VII.*s era, mention this singular piece of court gossip. 
If Qie saying was indeed prevalent from the commencement of the life of 
Henry VI., it must have fought more fatally against the Red Rose than 
an army with banners. It is well worthy of observation how completely 
these oracular sayings broaght their own fulfillment, by the pecaliar fatas 
they gave to the minds of men; hope was raised on one side, and despair 
induced on the other, and thus predictions were fblfilled by natural 
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Katherine, but it is evident that the revenues of the un- 
fortunate queen-dowager were confiscated for her use, as 
her maids were paid from that source. Her damsels 
were, Joanna Belknap, Joanna Troutbeck, and Joanna 
Courcy, besides Agnes, who has no surname. " These 
ladies," says Henry, " the demoiselles of our dear com- 
panion, are to receive ten liwes a-piece out of the funds 
of Queen Johane.^ Guillemote, damsel of the bed-chamber 
to his said dear companion, is to receive one hundred shil- 
lings from 'the moneys of Queen Joanna." Not very 
honest of the valiant Henry to pay his wife's servants 
with another person's money. 

These gifts are declared to be, in consideration of the 
" costages and expenses the beloved demoiselles are in- 
curring by following the said dear queen and companion 
to meet me, King Henry, in France." Likewise an an- 
nuity of twenty Uvres* per annum, for that dear doctor of 
philosophy, Maister Johan Boyers, because of his office of 
coi^ssor to Queen Katherine. The revenue of the un- 
fortunate dowager was likewise taxed for the maintenance 
of Katherine's guest, Jacqueline of Hainault,' to the enor- 
mous amount of a hundred pounds per month. Henry 
directs the treasurer of his exchequer to pay his dearly 
.beloved cousin, i>am« /aA:e, Duchess of Holland, this sum 
from the promts of the dower of Joanna, late Queen of 
Ekigknd. 

Before Katherine left Endand, her infant was baptized 
by the name of his father, me Duchess Jacqueline, stand- 
ing godmother ; the Duke of Bedford, and Cardinal Beau- 
fort, were the other sponsors. 

Early in the same spring Katherine wrote her warlike 
lord a most loving letter, declaring- that she earnestly 
longed to behold him once more. This epistle was an- 
swered by a permission to join him in France. 

* FcBdera, p. 204, vol. x. The deed ie in Norman French. We think 
the word **livres*' means English pounds sterling. 

' FcBdera, vol. x., p. 134. 

s This princess had. eloped from a. bridegroom whom she hated, wid 
had taken refhge at the ooart of Katherine, with whom she lived on great 
terms of intimacy. Jacqueline was in hopes that the Pope would dissolve 
her forced marriage, and consent to her union with Katherine's handsomo 
brother-in-law, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. 
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SURNA^MED, THE FAIR. 



CHAPTER 11. 



Queen Katherine crossed the sea, and landed at Har- 
fleur on the 21st of May, 1422, escorted by thei Duke of 
Bedford and an army of twenty thousand men, destined 
to complete the conquest of her imhappy country. At the 
head of this mighty reinforcement she traversed France 
in royal state. 

Henry left Meaux, which he had just captured,^ as soon 
as he heard of the landing. of his queen, and advanced 
with her father and mother to meet her ; they met at the 
Bois de Vincennes, where she was received by her hus- 
band and parents as if she had been somewhat more than 
mortal. She had left her Httle infant in England, under 
the care of its uncle, the Duke of Gloucester.* 

Great rejoicings were made at Paris for the arrival of 
the Queen of England, and the birth of the heir of Henry. 
On the 30th of May, the royal party left Vincennes,' and 
entered Paris in great magnificence, that day being Whit- 
sun eve. Queen Katherine, with her train, were lodged 
at the Louvre, while her mother and King Charles took 
up their abode at the Hdtel de St Paul. " And on Whit 
Sunday Queen Katherine sat at table at the Louvre, glo- 
riously apparalled, having her crown on her head. The 

1 Stow^B Annals. 2 Speed. 3 Monstrelet 
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English princess and nobles were partakers with the great 
lords of France at this feast, each seated according to his 
rank, while the tables were covered with the richest viands 
and wines. Queen Katherine next day held a great court, 
and all the Parisians went to see their princess and Her 
lord sitting enthroned, crowned with her most precious 
diadems ; but," continues Monstrelet, <' as no 'meat or 
drink was offered to the populace, they went away much 
discontented. For when, of old, the Kings of France 
kept open court, much good cheer was freely given to all 
comers. King Charles VI. had once been as courteous 
and liberal as any of his predecessors ; but now he was 
seated at table with his queen, quite forsaken by his nobles, 
who all flocked to pay their court to his daughter and her 
husband, at which the common people grieved much." 
Katherine likewise gave great offence by having the 
ermines carried before her coach, as if she had been 
sovereign of France.* 

The last year's harassing- warfare had greatly injured 
the constitution of Henry v. He was ill when his queen 
arrived, but he paid no regard to his failing health — he 
scarcely allowed himself a day's repose. 

But conquest, empire,, and all worldly things were fast 
fleeting from the grasp of the warlike Lord of Katherine 
the Fair. At Senlis he was. seized with a mortal dis- 
temper. He struggled fiercely against its encroachments, 
for he daily expected to hear of a battlebetween his friend, 
the Duke of Burgundy, and the Dauphin, and hoped to 
assist his ally in person. He had even assumed his 
armour, and marched as far as Melun; but the strong 
hand of disease was too powerful even for the energies of 
his mighty mind. Sorely smitten with illness, he was 
obliged to give up his march ; and the malady increasing 
every minute, he was forced to be caniad back to Senli? 
in a litter. He had left his queen at Senlis, but for greater 
security she had retired to her father's castle in the wood 
of Vincennes ; thither the " mighty victor, mighty lord," 
was carried to her helpless, on that litter which was 
almost a funeral couch to him. 

' Goodwia. 
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In the Castle of Vincennes, near Paris, which has so 
often been the theatre of the destinies of Prance, Kathe- 
rine and her mother attended the last hours of Henry V.* 

He made a very penitential end, but was so little con- 
scious of his blood-guiltiness^ that when his confessor was 
reading the seven realms in the service for the dying, he 
stopped him when he came to the verse, " Build thou the 
walls of Jerusalem," with an earnest protestation, " that 
when he had completed his conquests in Europe, he 
always intended to undertake a crusade." When he had 
arranged his afiairs, he asked his^ physicians " how long 
he had to live?" One of them replied on his knees, " that 
without a miracloj he could not survive two hours at the 
most'* 

" Comfort my dear wife," he said to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, " the most afflicted creature living."* In a will he 
made on his death-bed, he leaves Katherinea gold sceptre. 
He expired on the 31st of August, 1422. 

Henry was a learned prince,- but he had the bad habit 
of borrowing books and never returning them. After his 
death a petition- was sent to the regency by the lady- 
Westmoreland, his relative, praying that her " Chronicles 
of Jerusalem," and the "Expedition of Godfrey of Bou- 
logne," borrowed of her by the late king, might be re- 
turned. The- prior of Christ-church, likewise, sent in a 
most pitiful complaint, that he had lent to bis dear lord, 
King Henry, the works of St. Gregory, who had never 
restored them to him, their rightful owner. 

In person, Henry V. was tall and agile, and so swift of 
foot, that he could, with the aid of two of his lords, cap- 
ture deer in the royal enclosures without the assistance of 
do^s. His portraits possess that distinctive character 
which proves personal resernblanee ; his features are regu- 

1 Those who trace closely the locality of Katherine and her mother 
will be convinced that they ,were with Henry^at the Bois de Vincennee ; 
for Monstrelet hnngs Henry to Katherine*8 care* at Senlis, and affirms 
her mother was with the hero when he retired to die at the palace near 
Paris, most used as a residence by the royal family. Was it likely he 
should leave his wife at the camp? Besides, he points out the affliction 
of Katherine to his brother. Moreover, Katberine immediately appears 
as chief mourner in the funeral rites of her departed lord. 

2r • 
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lar-) though very strongly marked; the perceptive brow 
denotes me great general ; the eyes are majestic and over- 
fwwering ; toe nose well cut, but stern in the expression 
of the nostril ; the mouth wide, but closely pressed, and 
the haughty upper lip curls with no very benevolent ex- 
pression. There is a great development of frontal braia 
in his portraits : they are all profiles, excepting that over 
the chantry at Westminster Abbey, which has a wen on 
the right side of the neck. 

At* the time of Henry's death, his fair widow had not 
attained her twenty-first year. Her afiTection was, as the 
dying hero observed to his brother, most violent, but it 
certainly proved in the end not unlike that of the widow 
of Ephesus. 

The funeral of Henry V. was arranged and conducted 
by Queen Katherine with all the pomp of wo.* " His 
body was laid on a chariot drawn by four great horse& 
Just above the dead coq)se they.laid a figure made of 
boiled leather, representing his person as nigh as might be 
devised, painted curiously to the semblance of a hving 
creature, on whose head was set an imperial diadem of 
gold and precious stones ; on its body, a purple robe furred 
with ermine ; in the right hand, a sceptre royal, in the 
left, an orb of gold, with a cross fixed thereon. And, 
thus adorned, was this figure laid in a bed on the same 
chariot, with the visage uncovered towards the heavens; 
and the coverture of t&s bed was of red, beaten with gold ; 
and besides, when the body should pass through any good 
town, a canopy of marvellous value was borne over it by 
men of great worship. In this mapper he was accompa- 
nied by the Kong of Scots, as chief mourner,* and by all 
the princes, lords, and knights of his house, in vestures of 
deep mourning. At a distance from the corpse of about 
two EngUsh miles, followed the widow, Queen Katherine, 
right honourably accompanied. The body rested at the 
church of St OfEan, in Abbeville, where masses were 
sung, by the queen's orders, for the repose of Henry's 
soul, from the dawn of morning till the close of night 

> Stow. « 6oodwia*s Life of Henry. 
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The procession moved through Abbeville vriih increased 
pomp. The Duke of Exeter, the Earl of March, Sir 
Louis Robsarty the queen's knight, and many nobles, bofe 
the banners of the saints* The hatchments were carried 
by twelve renowned captains, and around the bier-car 
rode four hundred men-at-arms in black armour, thdr 
horses barbed black, their lancets held with the points 
downwards. A great company clothed in white, bearing 
wax-torches, lighted, encompassed the procession. The 
queen, with a mighty retinue, came after at a mile's dis- 
tance." Thus she passed, keeping her husband's corpse 
in view, through Hesdin, Montreuil, and Boulogne, till 
they came to Calais, where, on the 12th of October, the 

})rivy council had ordered vessels to meet the que^a, with 
adies to attend her.^ 

When the queen, after landing at Dover with the royal 
corpse, approached London, she was met by fifteen bishops 
in their pontifical habits, and by many abbots in their 
mitres and vestments, with a vast crowd of priests and 
people. The priests chanted all the way from bladdieath, 
and through the streets of the city, hymns for their dead 
king. A general and picturesque illumination was efiected, 
by each householder standing at his door with a torch in 
his hand. The princes of the royal family rode in mourn- 
ful postures next the funeral car." The grief of the young 
queen greatly edified the people, and they were still more 
impressed by the barbarian magnificence of the tomb 
she raised to the memory of their royal hero ; on which 
a Latin inscription expressed that it was raised by his 
queen, Katherine. Xhe famous silver-plated statue, with 
the head of splid silver gilt, was placed on the tomb of 
Henry V. at the expense of his widow.* 
Directly after the obsequies of her husband, Kathe- 

* Minutes of Privy Council, vol. iii. p. 5. These documents tacitly 
confirm the assertion of Speed that the little Henry was left in England; 
for no preparation is made for his reception, nor is the royal in&nt' even 
mentioned in any of the arrangements for meeting his dead father and 
mourning mother at Dover, excepting that all orders are effected in his 
name. 

< Goodwin. Stow. Speed. Weever. 

I 
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-line retiied to Windsor Castle^ to embrace her babe, and 
.pass the first weeks of her widowhood. Her little child 
was eight months old on the day of his warUke father's 
death. When the pariiament met she removed to Lon- 
don, and passed through the city on a moving throne 
drawn by white horses, and surrounded by all the princes 
and nobles of England. The infant king was seated on 
her lap, " and those prettv hands," says one of our quaint 
chroniclers, " which coula not yet feed himself, were made 
<;apable of wielding a sceptre ; and he who was beholden 
to nurses for milk, did distribute sustenance to the law and 
justice of his nation. The queen, with her infant on her 
knee, was enthroned among the lords, whom, by the^ 
chancellor, the little king saluted, and spake to them at 
large his mind by means of another's tongue." The king 
conducted himself with extraordinary quietness and gra- 
vity, considering he had not yet attained the age of twelve 
months. 

Henry did not always behave so orderly, as that 
curious annal, the London Chronicle, thus bears grave 
testimony: — *"This year, (1423,) upon Saturday, the 
I8th of November, the king and his mother removed 
from Windsor to hold a parliament in London. At night, 
the king and his mother, the queen, lodged at Staines, 
and upon the morrow, being Sunday, the king being 
borne towards his mother's car, he shrieked, he cried, 
he sprang, and would be carried no farther ; wherefore, 
they bore him again to the inn, and there he abode the 
Sunday all day." 

The chronicler certainly means ^to insinuate that all 
this violence was because the royal babe, by a holy in- 
stinct, would not break the sabbath by travelling, and 
therefore made this notable resistance by shrieking and 
kicking when he was carried to his mother's car. In all 
probability he had been well amused at the inn at Staines, 
and did not wish to leave it. 

"On the Monday," continues the chronicler of Lon- 
don, " he was borne to his mother's car or chair, he being 
then glad and merry of cheer, and so they came to 

I Speed. X 2 ChronicieB of London, p. U 1, (date 14Sd<) 

VOL. III. — 14 
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Kingston, and rested that niffht On the Tuesday, Queen 
Kamerine brought him to itennin^on. On Wednesday, 
he came to London, and with glad semblance and merry 
cheer on his mother's barm^ (lap) in the car, rode through 
London to Westminster, and on the morrow was so 
brought into parliament" 

The 26th of November, Katherine left Westminster 
with her infant, and retired to Waltham Palace, and 
from thence to Hertford, where she kept her Christmas 
with her friend, James I., of Scotland,' whom she had the 
pleasure of seeing united at St. Mary's, Southwark, soon 
after, to the lady he passionately loved, and whose happi- 
ness she had kindly promoted. 

In the second year of her infant's reign, Katherine's 
dower was settled by Act of Parliament She appears 
to have been put in possession of all the ancient dower 
palaces belonging to the Queens of England, with the ex- 
ception of Havering atte Bower and Langley, where re- 
sided the queen^dowager, widow to Henry IV. 

**In the third year of the reign of Henry VI. wag 
granted to his dearest mother Ke^erine, all that inn or 
hospitium in the city of London, where his dear cousin 
the Earl of March, lately deceased, used to reside ; and 
that she may have possession of it during the minority of 
his dear cousin, Richard, Duke of York, oh condition that 
she keeps in good condition all the buildings and gardens, 
and is at all charges concerning them." 

This year, Katherine^ and her mother, Isabeau of 
Bavaria, were entreated on the part of England and 
France to act as mediatrices between Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester and Philip Duke of Burgundy, who had 
challenged each other to mortal combat Duke Hum- 
phrey insisted on retaining, as his wife, Jacqueline the 
heiress of Holland, who had formerly thrown herself on 
Katherine's protection. Katherine, being the intimate 
friend of all me parties, succeeded in preventing the dud.* 

^ Barm is an ancient word Bigmfying lap. An apron is by our •early 

writers termed barm cloth. 
2 Chron. of London, IIS and 165. * > Monstrelet 

* The king's moder and his aieule are entreated by the English par- 

liamont to make peaee^^Parliamentary History, vol. ii. p. 197. 
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Two days after the opening of Parliament in 1426, 
Katherine entered the city in a chair of state, with her 
child sitting on her knee. When they arrived at the west 
door of St Paul's Cathedral, the duke-protector lifted die 
infant king from his chair and set him on his feet, and 
then, with the Duke of Exeter, led him between them up 
the stairs going into the choir; from whence the royal 
infant was carried to the high altar, where he kneeled for 
a time on a trayerse prepared for him. It is expressly 
said, '< that he looked gravely and sadly about him." And 
th^i he was borne into the church-yard, and there set 
upon a fair courser, to the infinite delight of the people, 
and so conveyed, through Cheapside to St George's Bar, 
to his manor of Kennington. At Kennington Palace, 
Katherine and her royal son reposed till the dOth of April, 
when they set out on a grand procession through the city 
to Westminster Palace. The little king was held on a- 
great wtiite horse, and the people flocked in multitudes to 
see him, declaring heJiad tne features of his father, and 
loading him vnth blessings. Being come to the palace, 
Katherine seated herself on the throne in the white hall, 
where the House of Lords was held, with the infknt sove- 
reign on her lap.^ 

Our warlike barons were not a little embarrassed by 
the mutations of this world, which had snatched from 
them a leader of singular energies, both as monarch and 
warrior, and, placing a little babe at their head, made them 
directors of a nursery. The chivalric Earl of Warwick 
had the guardianship of the king's person at a very early 
age ; a fact illustrated by a beautifid contemporary draw- 
ing in the pictorial history of the earl.* He is represented 
holding the king, a most lovely infant of fourteen months 
old, in his arms, while he is showing him to the peers in 
parliament One of the lords is presenting the infant 
monarch with the orb. The royal babe is curiously sur- 
veying it, and, with an arch look, gently placing one 
dimpled hand upon the symbol of sovereignty, seems 
doubtful whether it is to be treated with reverence, or 

1 Parliamentary History, 191, and Holinshed. 
' See the preceding memoir. 
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chucked, like a common baU, into the midst of the august 
assembly. Another representation of the Earl of War- 
wick gives us an idea of the costume of royal infants in 
the middle ages ; for the limners of that age drew what 
they saw worn, and invented nothing. Warwick is deli- 
neated in the Rous Roll/ holding his royal charge on his 
arm. The babe is about eighteen months old ; he is at- 
tired in a little crimson velvet gown, and lias on his head 
a velvet cap turned up with a miniature crown; more- 
over, he holds a toy sceptre in his baby hand, which he 
looks much inclined to whisk about the head of the stout 
earl, who is so amiably performing the office of a nursery 
maid. It is to be presumed that me earl carried the little 
king on all state occasions, while his governess, dame 
Alice Boteler, and his nurse, Joan Astley, had possession 
of him in his hours of retirement. 

In a very naively-worded' document, the privy council, 
writing as if the king were giving his directions to his 
governess himself, requests dame Alice "from time to 
time reasonablv to chastise us, as the case may require, 
without being held accountable or molested for the same, 
at any future time. The well-beloved dame Alice, being 
a very wise and expert person, is to teach courtesy, and 
nurture, (good manners,) and many things oonvenient for 
our royal person to learn."* 

After these arrangements w6re effected, Katherine the 
Fair retires behind a cloud so mysterious, that for thir- 
teen years of her life we have no public document which 
tells of her actions, and the biographer is forced to wan* 
der in search of particulars into4he pleasant but uncertain 
regions of tradition and private anecdote. 

Deep obscurity hangs over the birth and origin of 

1 See the original in the Herald's College. 
/2 Many of the infant nobility were educated at the palace with their 
little sovereign; for provision is made by the privy council for their re* 
ception and the entertainment of their tutors. The king was taken out 
of feminine dominion in his seventh year, and consigned wholly to the 
management of his governor, the Earl of Warwick, who is ^ to teach us 
nurture, (good manners,) literature, and languages, and to chastise us 
from time to time according to his discretion.*' However, Henr^ , voM 
as he was, rebelled against the chastisement, and the privy ooancU were 
forced to interfere.— rrivy Council, vol. iii. 297. 
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Katfaerine's second husband, Owen Tudor. Some histo- 
rians declare that ttj^e father of Owen was a brewer at 
Beaumaris.^ Nevertheless, he drew his line from a Prince 
of North Wales, called Theodore; which, pronounced 
according to the Saxon tongue, was corrupted into Tudor, 
and even to the meaner sound of Tidder. There is an 
ancient house in the county of Anglesey, called Glengauny 
stiU pointed out as the residence of Owen Tudor,' and the 
Welsh say he possessed there, property to the amount of 
three thousand pounds per annum. But this wealthy 
heritage is by no means consistent with the assertion of 
his accurate countryman. Pennant, who has proved that 
Meredith, the father of Owen, was the fourth son of a 
younger son of the line of Tudor, and that he filled no 
higher office than that of scutifer^ or shieldbearer, to the 
bishop of Bangor. When in this office, Meredith, either 
by design or accident, kiUed a man, and, being outlawed, 
fled wim his wife to the fastnesses of Snowdon, where 
Owen Glendower upheld the banner of defiance against 
the house of Lancaster. If young. Owen were not born 
in this strong hold of freedom, he was probably baptized 
there, for a tradition declares he was godson to the great 
chief, Glendower. He was thus brought up from his 
cradle as a hardy, predatory soldier. 

The next fact regarding. Owen is, that he certainlv 
belonged to the brave Welsh hand with whom Henry V. 
most prudently entered into amicable terms on the death 
of the warlike Glendower. . These hardy warriors, it is 
well known, under the command of Davy the^O^e-eyed,* 
did good sei^vice at Affincourt Tradition v says that 
young Owen Tudor aided his countrymen in repelling the 
fiery charge of Alencon,.and that Henry V..made him, 
for his bravery, one of the squires of his body ;* hence his 
title of armiger.' There is giccat reason to suppose that 
the brave and handsome Owen fought only as a common 

' Rapin. > BoflweU'a Antiqoities. 

s Davy 6ain» br<oUier-in4aw to Glendower. . 

4 8to«f*8 AdiwIb. , These squires of the body i^iarded the person of 
the sovereign ; they were probably the origin of the gentlemen-at-arms. 
Several of the Welsh band of Gam were thus promoted. 

s Owcin is entitled armiger, or squire, in the Feeders, bat never knight. 

14* 
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soldier in the Welsh band. But when once he had re- 
ceived the preferment of squire of the body to Henry V., 
he certainly continued the same office about the person of 
the inCant king, and hence his acquaintance with the queen- 
mother. 

In this station Owen Tudor id next found keeping guard 
on the infant king and his mother at Windsor Castle, and 
very soon after the death of Henry V. it appears the hand- 
some Welsh soldier attracted the attention of the royal 
widow of England. Owen did not certainly possess forty 
pounds per annum at this timq ; if he had, he must have 
taken up his knighthood. 

While Owen was on guard at Windsor on some festival, 
he was required to dance* before the queen ; and making 
too elaborate a pirouette, he was not able to recover his 
balance, but fell into the queen's lap as she sat upon a low 
seat,* with all her ladies about her. The queen's manner 
' of excusing this awkwardness gave her ladies the first . 
suspicion tnat she was not entirely insensible to the 
attractions of the brave Welshman. As her passion 
increased, and she indulged herself in greater intimacy 
with the object of it, those of her ladies who could take 
the liberty remonstrated with the queen, and represented 
how much she Ipwered herself by paying any attention to 
a person, who, though possessing some personal accom- 
plishments and advantages, had no princely, nor even 
gentle alliances, but belonged to a barbarous clan of 
savages, reckoned inferior to the lowest English yeomen. 
Upon which the queen declared, " that being a French- 
woman, she had' not been aware that there was any dif- 
ference of race in the British idand." 

Afterwards, communicating these strictures to her lover, 
he held forth very eloquently concerning his high-bom kin 
and princely descent, and the queen concluded by request- 
ing him to introduce some of his family at her court in 
Windsor Castle. " Whereupon," says Sir John Wynne, 
" he brought into her presence John ap Meredith, and 
Howel ap Llewyllyn, his near cousins, men of the goodliest 

. > Stow*8 Annals, 
s This low feat indicates that the in&nt Henry waa in presence. 
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Stature and personage, but whoUy destitute of bringing up 
and nurture, (education;) for when the queen had spoken 
to them in divers languages, and they were not able to 
answer her, she said,* * Uiey were the goodliest dumb 
creatures she ever saw ;' a proof that Ivatherine knew 
several languages, but had no skill in Welsh." 

The precise time when Katherine's love led her to 

Xuse the Welsh soldier, it is impossible to ascertain ; 
t priest married them, and in what holy place their 
hands were united, no document exists to prove; and 
strange it is, that Henry VIL, with all his elallorate boast 
of royal descent, should not have left some intimation of 
the time and place Of the marriage of Katherine;and Owen. 
All chroniclers of the Tudor era assert confidently that 
the marriage of the queen-mother and Owen Tudor was 
at least tacitly acknowledged in the sixth year of her son's 
reign. Modem historians implicitly follow them, yet there 
was not a shadow of acknowledgment of the marriage ; 
but in the sixth year of her son's reign some suspicions arose 
in the mind of the protector, Humphrey of Gloucester, that 
the queen meant to degrade herself by an unsuitable 
alliance, and a severe statute was enacted, threatening 
with the heaviest penalties any one who should dare to 
marry a queen-dowager, or any lady who held lands 
of the crown, without the consent of the king and his 
council.* 

It is usually affirmed that the regency had ascertained 
that the queen was married when this law was enacted. 
It is possible that such might be the case, but they had not 
assuredly discovered the object of her attachment ; other- 
wise would they have- suffered Owen to abide as an inmate 

1 History of the Gwydyr Family. 

2 Sir £dward Coke w the authority that this statute was passed, but 
it was never printed, he says, nor does it appear to have been seen by 

' htm. The parliamentary History^ vol. it. p. 211, expressly declares it is 
not on the Rolls ; it was probably struck off by the authority of Henry 
VII., because it tended to illegitimate his father. Sir Harris Nicolas has 
shown that in order to make the deception more complete, all the mem- 
branes or sections were falsely numbered ! Sandford declares that the 
clergy agreed to this bill only sofiir **as it contradicted not the laws of 
God and of the church, and that no deadly sin should be occasioned by 
it ;*' a clause which provee there was . a suspicion, that some marriage 
dispkmsing to the crown, had already iaken place'. 
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of Katheri0e*s establishment, till at least within the last six 
months of her life 1 — a fact incontestably proved by the 
minutes of the privy counciL^ He was clerk of her ward- 
robe^ according to the assertion of a great historical 
antiquarian. 

Soon after the prohibitoir statute was passed, the queen 
brought an action against the Bishop of Carlisle, for some 
encroachment on her dower lands. Her cause was 
carried on in her own name, without the slightest allusion 
to any second husband. 

An office like that borne by Owen Tudor was peculiarly 
liable to promote personal acquaintance between the queen 
and her lover : as clerk of the wardrobe, it was Owen's 
office not only to guard the queen's jewels from robbery, 
but to pay for, if not purchase, all materials for her dress.^ 
Many serious consultations might have taken place on 
occasion of every new purchase or payment, as to the 
colours and style most becoming to the roval beauty, and 
compliments mi^ht be implied which the lowly lover 
could have no other opportunity of expressing. 

Katherine lived in ttie utmost retirement after the third 
year of her infant's reign. The only notice that occurs 
pf her from that time till 1436, is, that her son, then in his 
seventh year, by the advice of his governess, Alice Boteler, 
presented his mother, for a New Year's gift, with the ruby 
ring given him bv his uncle, the Duke of Bedford.' 

Katherine's hie of retirement enabled her to conceal 
her marriage for many years, and, give birth, without any 
very notorious scandal, to three sons successively. The 
eldest was born at the royal manor-house of tladham ; 
from the place of his birth he is called Edmund of Hadv 
ham. The second was Jasper of Hatfield, from another 
of the royal residences. The third, Owen, first saw the 
light at some inconvenient season when Katherine was 
forced to appear at the royal palace of Westminster. 

1 Privy Coaacil, edited by l^r Harris Nicolas, vol. ▼. p. 47. 

> The clerks of the wardrobe bought jewels and doth of gold for the 
queen or princesses. See Richard Clifford's porchases for the Lady 
Philippa, daughter of lierrry IV., wbeu she married Eric, King of 
Sweden.— Issue Rolls, p. 303, 4. 

> Privy Coancil, vol. iii. p^ 285. 
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The babe was carried at once into the monastery, where 
he was reared, and afterwards professed a monk. 

While Katherine was devoting herself to conjugal 
aflection and maternal duties performed by stealth, her 
royal son was crowned in his eighth year King of 
England, at Westminster, with great pomp, in which his 
mother took no share. The next year he crossed the sea, 
in order to be crowned at Paris. It is natural to suppose 
that Queen Katherine accompanied her son, and supported 
his claims on her native- crown by her personal influence ; 
but no traces are to be found of her presence. 

Her mother was alive in Paris, fuH of years, and, it must 
be added, of dishonours. The English princes and lords 
did not condescend to introduce their little king to the 
degraded woman, and the maternal grand-mother of 
Henry VI. became first known to the son of her daughter, 
by kissing her hand^ and making a reverential courtesy to 
him at a croissie (window) of the Hotel de St. Paul, when 
it was not considered decent to forbid the young king's 
request to visit her, and an interview took place between 
Queen Isabeau and her grandson. 

Time wore on, and one disaster followed another to the 
English in France. Three days before the evacuation 
of Paris by the EngUsh, the wicked Queen Isabeau died. 
There wa« scarcely a person found to bury this once 
powerful princess. Katherine, though in the prime. of 
Ufe, being but thirty-five, survived her wretched mother 
only one year. 

A strong suspicion of the queen's connexion with Tudor 
seems to have been first excited in the minds of Henry 
V.'s guardians, towards the end of the summer of 1436, 
at which time, Katherine either took refuge in the Abbey 
Bermondsey, or was sent there under some restraint. 
This event is supposed to have occurred just after the 
birth of her Kttle daughter, Margaret, who lived but a few, 
days. Anxiety of mind soon threw the queen into delicate 
health, and she remained very ill at Bermondsey during 
the autumn. 

1 Monstrelet. 
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" The high spirit of the Duke of Gloucester," says one 
of our historians,* " could not brook her marriage; neither 
the beauty of Tudor's person, nor his genealogy deduced 
from Cadwallader Kings, could shield him or the queen 
from a sharp persecution as soon as the match was dis- 
covered." 

The children to whom Queen Katherine had previously 

S'ven birth in secret, were torn from her by the orders of 
e council, and consigned to the keeping of a sister of 
the Earl of Suflfolk.' This cruelty, perhaps, hastened the 
death of the unfortunate queen. The pitying nuns who 
attended her declared she was a sincere penitent, and 
among other small sins she expressed the deepest contri- 
tion' for having disobeyed her royal husband, Henry V., 
and perversely chosen the forbidden Castle of Windsor as 
the birth-place of the heir of England. In her youth 
Katherine had evidently scorned the astrological oracle, 
"that Henry of Windsor shall lose all that Hen^ of 
Monmouth nad gained;" l'jt:^ow, although the- late dis- 
asters in France, and the lowering prospects in England, 
were plainly the natural consequences of a thirty years' 
war, superstition seij^ed on the mind that had formerly 
rejected it, and Katherine, weakened by sorrow and suf- 
fering, devoutly believed that her forbidden accouchement 
at Windsor Castle was the reason of the ill fortune of her 
son, Henry VI., and duly repented of her supposed crime 
on her death-bed. 

While languishing between life and death, Katherine 
made her will in terms which fully denote the deep depres- 
sion of her spirits : — 

<*Thi last will c£ Queen Katherine made unto our sovereigo lord, 
Jier BOO, upon her departing out of this world.^ 



' It was the more crael and uojust of Gloucester to persecute and tor- 
ment his si8ter*in4aw for having^ married a man of unblemiahed character, 
since he himself had formed a most degradingf alliance with Eleanora 
Cobham, who bad not only previoasly lived with him on disrepo table 
terms, bat had borne an infamoas character. 

3 Abbess of Barking, Katherine de la Pole. ^ Speed. 

4 This document has, as far as we know, never before been printed ; it 
is partially injured by the fire that damaged the Cottonian MSS. in the 
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** Right high and mighty prince, and my fall doabted lord, and foil 
entirely beloved son, in due humble wise, with full hearty natural 
blessing I commend me to your highness. To the which please to be 
certified, that before the silent and fearful conclusion of this long, 
grievoos maladv, in the which I have been long, and yet am, tronblol 
and vexed by the visitation of God, (to whom be thanking and land, 
in all his gifts !) I purpose, by the grace of God, and under your 
succour, protection, and comfort, (in whom only, among all other 
earthly, stands all my trust,) to ordain and dbpose of my testament 
both for my soul and my body. 

** And I trust folly, and am right sure, that, among all creatures 
eaitbty, ye best may and will best tender and favour my will in ordam- 
icg for my soul and body, in seeing that my debts be paid and my 
servants guerdoned, and m tender and favourable fidfUUng of mine 
intent,^ Wherefore, tenderly I beseech you at the reverence of God, 
and upon my foil, hearty blessing, that to my perpetual comfort and 
health of soul and body, of your abundant aiKi special grace, (in foil 
remedy of all means that in any wise may amnewtiae^ or deface the 
efl^t of mv last purpose and intent,) grant at my humble prayer and 
request to be my executor; and to depute and assign such persons to 
be under you of your servants, or of mine, or of both, as it shall like 

Z to choose them, which I remit fully to your disposition and election, 
seching you, also, at the reverence of our Lord God and the foil 
entire blessmg of me your mother, that this done, ye tenderly and 
benignly grant my supplication and request contained particularly in 
the articles ensuing. 

** And if tender audience and favourable assent shall be given by so 
benign and mercifol a lord and son to such a mother, being in (at) so 
piteous point of so grievous a malady, I remit to your full, high, wise, 
and noble discretion, and to the conscience of every creature that 
bnoweth the laws of God and of nature, that if the mother should 
have more favour than a strange person, I remit (refer or repeal) to 
the same.'* 

From the perusal of this solemn exhortation, a concki- 
sion would naturally be drawn, that it was the preface to 
the earnest request of Katherine for mercy to her husband, 
and nurture for her motherless infants. Yet the articles 



last centhiy, bat enough remains to be intelligible. Mr. Halliwell has 
kindly transcribed it in its exact language. The orthography alone has 
been altered in its introduction into this memoir. — MSS, Cotton, 716eri«t, 
E.viii.,fol. 221. 

1 This is the only sentence which can be construed into an allasioa to 
her ftunily ; here some intent, supposed to be known to the king, is im- 
plied—a mysterious clause evidently distinct from the previously enume- 
rated portions <^ the sentence— viz., obituary and burial ; paying itar debts 
and rewarding her servants. 

s This wora seems to mean impede; 
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or items which Mow, contain not the slightest allusion to 
them. All her anxiety seems to be centred — ^firstly, in 
the payment of her creditors, without which, she seems 
convinced that her soul will never get free ; secondly, in 
obtaining many prayers and masses for her soul ; and, 
thirdly, m payments being made and rewards given to 
her servants. If Katherine, by this mysterious document, 
really made any provision for her helpless family, it is all 
comprised in the dark hints to her son of acting " accord- 
ing to his noble discretion and her interest;" which 
intention, perhaps, had been confided to the young king 
in some interview previous to her imprisonment There 
is no enumeration of property in the items that follow, 
excepting the portion of income due at the day of her 
departing. She declares that her soul "shall pass as 
naked, as desolate, and as willing to be scourged, as the 
poorest soul God ever formed." 

This piteous exhortation to her son is written, or dic- 
tated, a few hours before her death, yet, even at her last 
gasp, she evidently dared not break regal etiquette so far 
as to name to her son, her plebeian lord or her young 
children. 

Whilst this pathetic document was in course of prepa- 
ration, the djdng queen received a token of remembrance 
from her son. King Henry, on New Year's day, consisting 
of a tablet of goW, weighing thirteen ounces, on which 
was a crucifix set with pearls and sapphires; it was 
bought of John Pattesby, goldsmith, and was sent to 
Katherine at Bermondsey, 

. To use the poor queen's own pathetic words, " the silent 
and fearful conclusion of her long, grievous malady," took 
place on the 3rd of January, 1437. When the news was 
brought to the young sovereign of his mother's death, he 
was on his throne, presiding in parliament 

. Power was given to the poor queen's two persecutors, 
the Cardinal of Winchester, and Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, to perform the office of executors. 

Katherine was buried with all the pomp usual to her 
high station. On the 18th of February, 1437, her body 
was removed to the church of her patroness, St Kathe- 
rine, by the Tower, where it lay in state ; it then rested 
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at St Paul's, and was finally honourably buried in Our 
Ladjr's Chapel, at Westminster Abbey. Henry VI. piously 
erected an altar-tomb to her memory, on which was en- 
grayed a Latin epitaph, in all probability the same pre^ 
served in the pages of WiUiam of Worcester, of which 
the following is a translation :~^ 

•Death, daring spoUer of the iforld, hw laid 
Within this tomb the noble clay that shrioed 
Qaeen Katherine*8 soul ; from the Freoch King derived : 
Of our fifth Henry wife; and of oar siith 
Henry the mother. As maid and widow both, 
A perfect flower of modesty esteemed; 
Here, happy England, brought she forth that king. 
On whose auspicious life thy weal depends. 
And reft of whom, thy bliss would soon decay. 
Joy of this land, and brightness of her own. 
Glory of mothers, to her people dear, 
A follower sincere of the true faith ; 
Heaven and the earth combine alike to <praise 
This woman, who adorns them both e*en now. 
£arth, by her offspring — by her Tirtoes, Heaven! 
In the fourteen hundred, thirty-seventh year, 
Firrt month's third day, ber life -drew to its close. 
And his queen's soul, beyond the starry sphere 
In heaven, received for aye, reigns blissfully.* 

This original epitaph has hitherto escaped all modern 
historians ; but it is very probable that its assertion that 
Katherine died a widow, and not a wife, led to the demo- 
lition of the tomb under the reign of her grandson. 

Owen Tudor had been put in Newgate when Katherine 
was sent to Bermondsey." From thence he had escaped, 
and was at large at Daventry in the July following her 
death, when the king summoned him .before his council, 
.sa}ring, that "he willed that Owen Tudor, the which 
dwelled with his mother. Queen Katherine, should come 
into his presence." Owen refused to come, unless he had 
a safe conduct " free to come and free to go." The coun- 
cil gave the king's verbal promise that he should depart 

> William of Worcester, p. 459. This historian was a contemporary. 
When the peculiar circumstances of . Katherine's second wedlock are 
considered, the epitaph becomes oi no little importance, for, instead of 
acknowledging, it tacitly denies her second marriage. 

* All our old chroniclers agree on this point ; it is evident that Owen 
broke oat of Newgate twice.— See » Leland*s Collectanea," vol. ii. p. 492. 

VOL. m. — 15 
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nnhanneflL Owen ymmi , he wouU vot Tenlura ImatM 
within their reach without a wtitten promise. This was 
granted, wh^ he hastened to London, and threw Inniedf 
into the sanctuanr at Westminster, where he remained 
many days ^eschewing," as a document of the {nrivy 
council says, **to leave it, ahhough many persons, oot 
of friendship and fellowship, stirred him to come out 
thereof, and disport himself in the tavern at Westminster 
Gate." Here, when on duty at Westminster Palace, 
Owen had evidentlv been accustomed to resort, and as a 
retired soldier, tell over, with boon companions, all his 
tales of Agincourt. He was right to resist the temptation 
of " disporting himself," for the council certainly meant to 
entrap him there. 

At last, he heard that the young king was ^' heavily 
informed of him," or was listening to serious charges 
against him. Upon which Owen suddenly appeared 
before the privy council, then sittins in the chapel 
chamber at Kennington Palace, and defended himself 
with such manliness and spirit, that the king set him at 
liberty. 

Owen immediately retired into Wales ; but the Duke of 
Gloucester, with a base prevarication perfectly inconsis- 
tent with the high character bestowed on hiih in history, 
sent after him,* and in despite of the double safe conduct, 
had him consigned to the tender mercies of the Earl of 
Suffolk, in the dunffeons of the royal Castle of Wallingford, 
under pretence of having broken prison.* 

The lord constable of England, Beaumont, was paid 
twenty marks for the expenses he had incurred in catch* 
ing and keeping Owen, his priest, and servant. The 
place where the privy council met to arrange this busi- 
ness, is rather remarkable ; it was transacted in the secret 
chamber belonging to Cardinal Beaufort as Bishpp of Win- 
chester, in the priory of St Mary's Overy. There were 

1 These curious linka in the history of the unfortunate Katherine^s 
partaer, are filled up from Sir Harris Nicolas* Minutes of the Privj Cbnn- 
cil, vol. ▼. p. 46—49. 

2 Feeders, vol. x. p. 685. The order for his iroprrsonment there, ends 
thus — " And, moreover, we will that you send us the fuuT'Score and nine 
pounds that you found on the said priest, which you have now in band, 

he which yoa are to deliver up for our use to the treasurer and chHunber- 
lain of our exchequer.** 
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t ill ttis secret coiKslavey'^tlie lord cttrdinal, the lord 
chanoeior, die Earl of Sidfolk^ the treesurery Lord Hooger- 
ford; and John Stoarton, knight'' 

bwasfcvnd conrenient to remand Owen back finem 
Waflingford Castfe to Newgate, where it may be remem- 
beored w priest and servant were committed. No sooner 
were these three persons in Newgate once more, than its 
wails were Ibund inefficient to detain them ; they all made 
a second escape, after ^woonding foully their jailer," as 
an old MS. in ihe Harleian collection declares. Owen 
laid his pbna so soccesslully this second time of breaking 
out of Newgate, that he was not retaken, but fled with 
his faithful adherents to the fastnesses of North Wales, 
where he waited for better times. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to infer, that the priest thus 
connected with Owen, was the person who secretly per- 
formed the marriage ceremony between him and Kathe- 
rine, and that the servant was witness to the wedlock. 
The London Chronicle vindicates the hcmour of the queen, 
in words not very complimentary to her spouse. " This 
year, one Owen, a man ne^ of birth ne of livelihood; brake 
out of Newgate at searchii^ time, the which Owen had 
privily wedded Queen Katherine, and had three or four 
children by her, unknown to the common people till she 
was dead and buried."^ 

Katherine's eldest boys must have been very young at 
the time of her death, since they remained inmates of a 
nunnery, under the care of the abbess of Barking, till the 
year 1440. They were wholly neglected by tte court ; 
for till the abbess siqyplicated most urgently, no money 
had been paid for the sustenance of these neglected little 
ones, after the death of the mother.^ 

Soc«i after the abbess had drawn the attention of Henry 
y L to the existence of the children of his unfortunate 
mother, he placed them under the care of discreet priests, 

i NeiUier. 

> A cbronickr in Leland*8 Colleeticn bms nearly Uie stme words ; bat 
Lekod hai appended a note, wying, ** It was the pride of the kingr's 
uncles alone which sought to cast scorn Ott Owen's birtli^" likewise, 
** that Owen escaped bj aid of the priesC 

>FcBdera,voi.z.p.8S8. 
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to be brought up chastely and yirtuously.* The king's 
tutdage had at tnis time ceased by the laws of England. 
If Katherine had survived till this period, she would have 
been differently treated, for an old historian asserts that 
Henry VI. never forgave his uncle Gloucester the harsh 
usage his mother had experienced. As soon as the young 
king attained his majority, he allowed Owen Tudor an 
annuity of £40 per annum, ^ which, for certain causes, 
him moving, he gave him out of his privy purse by especial 
grace."* , 

The eldest son of Katherine and Owen was married 
by the influence of Henry VI. to Margaret Beaufort, the 
heiress of the house of Somerset At the palace of Reading, 
his royal half-brother bestowed on him the title of Rich- 
mond. This was done amidst the rejoicings for the birth 
of iBdward, Prince of Wales, and the festivities in cele- 
bration of the king's restoration to health and reason. 
Edmund took precedence of all other English peers. He 
died in his twentieth year, leaving an infant son, afterwards 
Henry VII. 

Thte next brother, Jasper Tudor, was created Earl of 
Pembroke the same day that his brother received the title 
of Richmond.^ The third son lived and died a monk at 
Wjestminster. 

Owen Tudor himself was taken into some sort of favour, 
but never graced with any title, or owned by Henry VL 
as his father-in-law ; as may be plainly seen by a deed 
dated so late as 1460, just before the battle of Northamp- 
ton, where the king declares, " that out of consideration 
of the good services of that beloved squire, our Ovnnus 
Tudyr, we for the future take him into our special grace, 
and make him park-keeper of our parks in Denbigh, 
Wales."* This was granted when the king was in a 
distressed state, and the old warrior, his father-in-law, had 
drawn his Agincourt sword in his cause. 

After the defeat and death of Richard, Duke of York, 

' Blackmail's Chronicle, printed at the end of Otterboame's Chronicle. 

> See several payments of this annaity, Slat and HSiad of Henry VI/s 
reign, Issue Rolls, p. 443—449. 

> Catalogue of Honour. 

« FoBdera, vol. z. p. 435. . 
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at Wakefield, a Lancastrian anny, commanded by Janier, 
Earl of Pembroke, and fais father, pursued the Earl of 
March, who, turning fiercely at bay, defeated them near 
Mortimer's Cross. Ja^r made a successful retreat, but 
Ui father, with true Wekh obstinacy, positivdy refiised* 
to quit the lost field ; he was taken prisoner, and as he 
was the first victim on whom Edward had the opportunity 
of wreaking his vengeance for the death ei York and 
Rutland, he ordered Owen Tudor's head to be smitten off 
in Hereford marketplace, with two or three Lloyds and 
Hbwels, his kinsmen aftd comrades/ Such was the end 
of the seccmd husband of Queen Katheivie, who lost his 
hiie stoutly battling for the cause of Lancaster^* 

Wbeo Henry . vIL ascended the throne of England, he 
caused the Lady Chapel at Westminster Abbey, with the 
tomb of Queen Katherine to be demolished, for the pur- 
pose of building a new and stately chapeL In pkce &[ the 
apita{A destroyed, which must, in its assertion that Queen 
Katherine died widow to Henry V ., have proved very em- 
barrassing to the Tudors, the following Unes w^e hung 
iqp, which were evidently written after Henry VlL's 
accession."^ 

« Here lies Omma EttiMrkc dcMBii fai fr«v«, tlie Fraftok kingrV daagh* 
ter fftiFf 
And of thy kinErdoni,. Charles the Sixths the trae undoabted heir. 
IViee joyfhl wife m marriage — matched to Henry the Fifth by naintf, 
BeoniM tfatoofh her kv aohied was, and ehiMdl i» dottbW fkroe. 
The King of England by descent, and by Queen Katbeme's tight. 
The realm of Franee he did enjoy — triumphant king of might. 
A happy queen to Englishmen she came ri^ht grateful here, 
Aad lour d^s^ space they boaoiifiMl God with lipe and teverent ftar. 
Henry tke Sixtii thi» qweeo krovgbt forth with paittfai hibeur plight. 
In whose empire France was then, and he an English, wight; 
Under no lucky planet born unto himself or throne, . 
Bat equal with his parents both m pure relrgion. 
Of Owen Tador, afUr tbi% thy next sow Edoraiad was, 
O Katherine, a renowned prince, that did in glory pasa! 



■ »Stow*8 Animls, wid FeMiaot 

s ** A report had previously exHted," says Biondi, " that Owen had 
been put to deatk by Humphrey, Duke of ^oucester.** 
^ Slow^e Loflden. 

16* 
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Henry Um Seventb, a Britain pearl, a fem of England*! joy, ^ 

A peerleia prbee waa Edmund*! too, a good and gracioot roy ; 
Therefore, a happy wife thii wai, a happy mother pure. 
Thrioe happy child, hot grand-dame the more than tbrioe happy, aore !'* 

Although Heniy V II. had demolished the tomb of his 
grandmomer, it is certain that he had not caused her 
remains to be exhumed, since he mentions her in his will 
as still interred in the chapel, and it is evident that he 
intended to restore her monument 

^' Specially as the body of our grand-dame of right 
noble memory, Queen Kathefrine, daughter of the King of 
France, is interred within our monastery of Westminster, 
and we propose shortly to translate thither the relics of 
our uncle of blessed memory, Henry VL, and whether we 
die within the reabn or not, our body is to be buried in 
the said monastery — ^that is to say, in the chapel where 
oui" said ^rand-dame lies buried." 

When Henry VII. was interred, the corpse of Kathe- 
rine was exhumed; and as her ungracious descendant, 
Henry VIIL, did not fulfil his father's intention of re- 
storing her tomb, the bones of the unfortunate queen 
never found a final resting-place till the commencement 
of the present century. At its exhumation, the queen's 
corpse was found to be in extraordinary preservation ; it 
was, therefore, shown as a curiosity to persons visiting 
Westminster Abbey, for at least three centuries. Weever, 
in his Funeral Monuments, thus mentions its state in the 
time of Charles I. 

" Here lieth Katherine, Queen of England, wife to 
Henry V., in a chest or cofilin,. with a loose cover, to be 
seen and handled of any who much desire it, and who, 
by her own appointment, inflicted this penance on her- 
self, in regard to her disobedience to her husband for 
being delivered of her son, Henry VL, at Windsor, which 
place he forbade." 

In the reign of Charles 11.^ the poor queen was made a 
common spectacle ; for that quaint compound of absurdi- 
ties, Pepys, journalizes, with infinite satisfaction, that he 
had " this day kissed a queen," and that he might make 
this boast, he had kissed the mummv of Katherine the 
Fair, shown for the extra charge of two-pence to the 
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.curious in such horrors. Late in the reim of George III., 
the same disgusting traffic was carried on; for Hutton 
reprobates it m his Tour through the Sights of London. 
This exordium probably drew the attention of the then 
dean of Westminster; for the wretched remains of Ka- 
therine the Fair have reposed since then, sheltered from 
pubUc view, in some nook of the vaults in Westminster 
Abbeys.. 



( "« ) 



MARGARET OF ANJOU, 

QUEEN OF HENRY VI. 



CHAPTER I. 



The history of Margaret of Anjou, from the cradle to 
the tomb, is a tissue of the most striking vicissitudes, and 
replete with events of more powerful interest than are to 
be found in the imaginary career of any heroine of ro- 
mance ; for the creations of fiction, however forcibly they 
may appeal to our imaginations, fade into insignificance 
before me simple majesty pf truth. 

When we consider the stormy grandeur of the charac- 
ter of this last and most luckless of our Provengal Queens, 
her beauty, her learning, her energetic talents, and the 
important position she occupied for more than a quarter 
of a century in the annals of this country, first as the 
unconstitutional, but certainly supreme, director of the 
power of the crown, and lastly as leader and rallying- 
point of the friends of Lancaster^ it is remarkable that no 
complete and authentic memoir of this princess has ever 
been given to the world. 

Ren6 of Anjou, the father of Margaret, was the second 
son of Louis IL, King of Sicily and Jerusalem, Duke of 
Calabria and Anjou, and Count of Provence, by Yolante 
of Arragon. In 1420, Rene was, in his thirteenth year, 
espoused to Isabella, the heiress of Lorraine, who was 
oiJy ten years old at the period of her nuptials. This 
lady, who was the direct descendant of Charlemagne, in 
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ad£tion to her princely patrimony, brought the beauty, 
the high spirit, and the imperial blood of that illustrious 
line, into tne family of Anjou. Her youngest daughter, 
Margaret, was, in all respects, a genuine scion of die 
Carlovingian race ; she also inherit^ her father's love of 
learning, and his taste for poetry and the arts. 

Some of tbB English historians, following Monstrelet, 
place the date of Margaret's birth in 1425 ; but this is a 
palpable error, for her mother, who was scarcely fifte^i 
at &at time,, did not eive birth to h^ eldest child, John of 
Calabria, till the following year.* Then came Prince 
Louis, followed by Nicolas and Yolante, twin-children, 
who were bom October 2, 1428. After the decease of 
Ken6 and his sons, Yolante took the title of Queen of 
Sicily, as the ne^t heir ; and this circumstance, togethei" 
with h^ marriage settlements^ sufficiaitly attests the fact 
that she was the elder sister of our Margaret,' since the 
dates of the birth of children having claims to a disputed 
succession are generally strictty authenticated by the 
records of their own country. Thus, we see that Mar- 
garet of Anjou was four years younger than has been 
generaHy supposed. According to the best authorities,' 
Margaret was bom March 23, 1429, at Point d Mousson, 
her mother's dower-palace, one of the grandest castles in 
Lorraine. She was baptized under the great cmcifix in 
the Cathedral of Toul, by the bishop of that diocese. Her 
sponsors were her uncle, Louis III., King of Naples, and 
Marguerite, Duchess of Lorraine, her matemal grand- 
mothear. ♦ 

Margaret was yet in the arms of her father's faithful 
nurse Theophanie,^ by whom she was reared,, when the 

> Moreri. Wassaborg. Villeoeuve* Cbron. de Lorraine.. 

2 Again, this fact is incontestably demonstrated by the deed in which 
Margaret yields the reversion of her father's inheritance to Louis XI^ in 
case the heirs of her elder sister, Yolante, should ft.iI. 

^ Richard Wassaburg, a contemporary chronicler. M. M. de St. 
Afartbe. MorerL Limiers. Prevost. VilleneuTe. 

4 The kind-hearted Ren6 raised a beautiful monument to this humble 
» friend, who died in the year 1458, just as Queen Margaret's troubles 
commenced. T^e good king had the effigy of his nurse carved, holding 
in lier arms two children, himself and Queen Marie, the consort of 
Charles VII.; be added an epitaph of his own writing, the lines very 
naive and pleasing.^ Fte du Soi Reni, 
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fieroe eontest for the 8uccefit<m to Lorraine oommeneed 
between her father and her mother's uncle, Anthony of 
Vaudemonte, on the death of her grand^&ther, Charles, 
Duke of Lorraine.* 

She had icarcelj com^deted her second year, wbm 
her royal sire was defeated and made prisoner by his 
adversary at the battle of Bukneville. We learn from the 
chronicles of Lorraine that the infant Princess Margaret 
was her mother's companion dnrins the a^nizin^ hows 
of suspense in which she remained at Nanci, awaiting 
tidings of the issue of that disastrous fight The event 
was too socm announced by the arrival of the fugitives 
from the lost battle. ^Alas!" exclaimed the duchess, 
claspii^ her httle Margaret to her bosom, ''where is 
Reotf, my lord?— he is taken— he is slain 1'" 

^ Madam," said they, '^be not thus abandcmed to grief; 
tlie duke is in good health, though disabled and prisoner 
to the Burgundians." ''But the duchess was incon- 
solable The Council of Lorraine regarded her with the 
deepest sympathy, for she was left with four helpless 
children, two boys and two giiis, the most beautiful ever 



While her widoi¥ed mother, the Duchess Marguerite, 
rallied the dispirited friends of Ren^ for the defimce of 
Naaci, Isabel, the tenderest and most courageous of 
conjugal heroines, sought an interview with her hostile 
kinsman, in the hope of obtaining the release of her captive 
lord, and a cessation from tte horrors of civil atfrile. 
Moved by her pathetic eloquence, Antoine granted a truce 
of six months, dated August 1, 1431. 

Her supplications in l^alf of Ren6 were fruitless, for 
he had been already given up to the Duke of Burgundy, 
by whom he was consigned to a long imprisonment at 



■ This prince dyin^ wiUioot male iMoe, Uie Dnefaj of Lorraine was 
claimed by hie brother, Anthony of Vandemonte, on pretence that it was 
a fief too noble to fall to the epindle tide. Rend of Anjon aaaerted the 
right of his consort to the snccession which had been renoanced by her 
two elder sisters.->lfesefai. 

» •«Ren6,** says the Lorraine Chronicle, «had fodgbt like a lion, and 
was not overcome till he was blinded by the blood from a woood on tho 
left brow, whose scar he carried to the gmve*** 
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omy emidiiioaoii^dbicji^sire of Mwgaret coiiU obtain 
even a tem|K»r«iy rdease firom thui thraldom, was at the 
price of bestowing his eldest daughter, Yolnjite, tbaa in 
her ainth year, on the heir of his rival, the yomtf Ferry 
or Frederic of V audemonte, with part of the disputed 
lands of Lonaine for her portion. Tbe little Ma^;aiet 
was at tbe same time betrothed to Pierre of Luxemburg, 
Count St Pol, whose sqpiire had cut Reiii6 down at tM 
battle of fiulgneville.^ 

Ren^, being piedged to pay a heavy sum of money to 
tbe Duke of Bur^iindy for his ransom, was oUkedto 
give his two bovs as his hostases, and to resign Xolante 
to hsT new mother-in-law; so that, of their four beautiful 
children, the infant Margaret was the only one who 
returned to Nanciwith her parents. Such a meeting and 
such a parting as that of Ren^ with his family wais never 
viritnessed, and the ^petite criatwre" Margaret, as she is 
called by the chroniclers of Lorraine, is said to have 
testified the utmost sensibility on this occasion.' 

Tbe death of the virtuous Margaret of Bavaria, the 
grandmother of this 'princess, at the close of the year 
1484, increased the affliction of her family. But a heavier 
trial awaited Margaret and her parents. King Ren^, 
being unable to ft&l the conditions of his release, was 
compelled to deliver himself up to his captors. His im- 
prisonment was shared by his ddest son, Jean of Calabria, 
but Louis was restored to the ai'ms of his sorrowing 
mother and sister. 

In 1436, on the death of Rent's eldest brother, Louis, 

A Here, to diesipate tbe Borrow of bis captivity, Ren(6 employfid himself 
in painting. The chapel of tbe castle of Dijon is still enriched with 
beaatifbl miniatures and painted glass by the royal hand of the fkther of 
OQr Margaret of Anjoa. It was this exertion of bis talents that finallv 
terminated his captivity, for Philip the Good was so much pleased with 
the sight of his own portrait painted on glass by bis interesting priaooer, 
that he sought on interview with him, clasped him in his arms, and, after 
expressing the greatest admiratidfei for bis talents, offered to mediate with 
Antoibe de Vauderoonte for his liberation. This portrait, together with 
one of Jean-sans.Peur, the father of Duke Philip was placed in the window 
of tbe charch of Chartreose at Dijon, but was demolished at the revolu- 
tion. 

2 Chronicles of Lorraine. Mel^raL > Villeneove, 
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King of Naples, the'snecetrion of his realms devolved on 
the royal captive, and his faithfiil consort Isabel prepared 
to assert his rights. Among the illustrious females of the 
fifteenth centu^, the mother of Margaret of Anjou holds 
a distinguished place, alike for her commanding talents, 
her great personal endowmepts, her courage, and conjugal 
tenderness. It was from this iUustrious parent that Mar- 
garet inherited those energies which the sternest shocks 
of adversity were unaUe to subdue. With such a mother 
as Isabella of Lorraine, who was the patroness of Agnes 
Sorel, and the contemporary of Joan of Arc, bom and 
nurtured amidst scraes of civil warfare and domestic 
calamity, it is scarcely wonderful if the characteristics of 
Anjou's heroine partook of the temper of the times in which 
she was unhappily throvm. 

While arran^g her measures for asserting by force 
of arms the claims of her captive lord to the disputed suc- 
cession of Naples, the mother of Margaret, who )iad now 
assumed the title of Queen of the Two Sicilies, took up 
her abpde with Margaret and Liouis at the chateau of 
Tarascon, on the banks of the Rhone. ''The singular 
beauty and graces of these illustrious children," says the 
chronicler of Provenge, "caused them to be regarded 
almost in the light of angel visitants." 

The Provencals, whose pojstic feelings were passion- 
ately excited by the advent of the consort and lovely chil- 
dren of their captive prince, followed them in crowds 
wherever they appeared, singing songs in their praise, 
strewing flowers at their feet, presenting them with votive 
wreaths, and knightly kindling bonfires before the palace, 
to preserve them from infection. Nostradamus adds a 
very marvellous story, of a number of witches and evil 
fairies, who intruded themselves among the loyal throngs 
who came to gaze on those very beautiful and excellent 
creatures, " the Infanta* Marguerite and her brother." 

The fearful visitation of the plague compelled the queen 
of the Sicilies to hurry her precious little ones from Taras- 

> The old Provengal writers constantly call our Margaret of Anjoa the 
Infanta. There was a horrid sacrifice of haman life« by burninff these 
.pretended witches when the plajjjfQe reached Tarascon, the ignorant in 
all ages believing pestilence to be occasioned by magic. 
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con. They embarked with her at Margeilles for Naples ; 
where, however, the pestilence, from which they had ffed 
at Provenge was raging. The royal strangers took up 
their abode at Capua, the ancient palace of Uie family of 
Anjou in Naples. 

Queen Isabel caused her captive husband to be pro- 
claimed as King of the Two Sicilies, at which ceremony 
the young Margaret and her brother were seated by their 
royal mother in the triumphal chair of state, covered with 
velvet and embroidered with gold, in which this conjugal 
heroine was borne through the streets of Naples. 

Ren^ was chiefly indebted for his deliverance from 
bondage to the exertions of his faithful consort In the 
treaty for his liberation the following remarkable article 
was proposed by the Duke of Burgundy, which affords an 
indication that the English alliance was contemplated as 
early as 1435-6 :—" And to cement the peace between 
the two powers, Margaret of Anjou, second daughter to 
the King Ren6, shall espouse the young King of England" 
This was nine years before the marriage took place, the 
bride bein^ but six years old ; it appears a mere suggestion 
on the si& of Burgundy/ without any sanction of the 
Englifih, and was opposed by Charles YII. 

Margaret of Anjou remained at the Capua palace with 
her heroic mother till the year 1438, when Ren^, having 
obtained his freedom, made his entry into Naples with a: 
Provengal army, mounted on a stately white charger. 
After tenderly embracing Margaret and her mother, he 
transferred their abode to the elegant palace finished with 
the utmost profusion of luxury by his voluptuous predeces- 
sor, Joanna II. Here, in the sc»t air of Italy, our young 
Margaret of Anjou proceeded in her education, under the 
care of her mother, and her brother's learned tutor, An- 
toine de Salle, author of some of the earliest romances of 
French literature, which, it is said, he wrote for the amuse- 
ment of Margaret's brother; " Because," says Antoine, in 



1 Isabella, Dachess of Bargrundy, was a princess of the Lancastrian 
biood, bein|r the daugliter of the Kingf of Portugal by Philippa, dattgbter 
of John of Gaont. 
VOL. ni. — 16 
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his dedication, ^yon are always rery fond,- my prince, of 
he&ring me tell you little tales." 

This literary education in the sweet and vohqytaous 
clime of Naples was an indifferent preparation for Mar^ 
garet, destined as she was to govern a people who had 
retrograded from the civilization they had attained under 
the Provengal alliances of England. 

In the year 1448, Margaret returned to Lorraine with 
her royal mother, having first experienced the grief of 
losing her brother, Prince Louis, with whom me had 
been educated, ft^vious to that event, the contract of 
marriage with the Count de St. Pol having been broken 
off, her hand was sought by the Count de Nevers, nephew 
to the Duke of Burgundy, and matters were so far ad- 
vanced that a day was appointed for the articles to be 
signed ; but when it was discovered that a clause had 
been inserted disinheriting the children that might be bona 
of her elder sister Yolante and Ferry of VaudemoHte, 
Oiarles VII., whose consort, Mary of Anjou, was aunt to 
both princesses, would not permit the alliance to take 
place on such conditions. 

The proposals of the Count St. Pol were renewed afler 
the death of Prince Louis, but Nostradamus tWnks the 
idea of the more splendid alliance with the King of Eng- 
land prevented them from being accepted. 

Mean time the valuable territories of Anjou and Maine, 
King Rent's patrimony, were occupied by the troops of 
En^and; so that he could scarcely be said to possess a 
single undisputed town or castle, and his family and 
himself were, reduced to a state of penury, which their 
illustrious* descent and lofty titles only rendered the more 
conspicuous. But, however painfully these adversities 
might be felt by his consort and children, Ren6 regarded 
the frowns of fortune with philosophical indifference,* and, 
retiring into Prolrenge, occupied himself with writing 

' So little reeemblance was there in character between Ren6 and hie 
energetic daughter Margaret, that it is related 6f him that when the 
news of the loss of one of his kingdoms was brought to him while be 
was engaged in painting a partridge from nature, he paid no attention 
to the communication, nor would he see the messenger till he had given 
the finishing strokes to his design. 
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Verses and composing nmsic, for which he possessed no 
ordinary talents.^ 

Scarcely had Margaret of Anjou entered her teens, 
when her precocious charms and talents created the most 
lively sensation at the court of her aunt, the Queen of 
France; '' There was no princess in Christendom/' says 
Barante,^ <' more accomplished than my Lady Marguerite 
of Anjou- She was already renowned in France for her 
beauty and wit, and all the misfortunes of her father had 
(mly given her an opportunity of displaying her lofty spirit 
and courage," 

" The report of these charms," according to another 
learned, but somewhat imaginative, French author, " first 
reached Henry VL, the young bachelor King of England, 
through the medium of a gentleman of Anjou, named 
Champchevrier, a prisoner at large, (belonging to Sir 
John Falstolf,) with whom King Henry was accustomed 
to converse occasipnaUy ; and he gave so eloquent a de- 
scription of the rare endowments which nature had 
bestowed on the portionless daughter of the impoverished 
King of the Two Sicilies, that Henry despatched him to 
the court of Lorraine, to procure a portrait of the young 
princess." This statement is quite consistent with Henry's 
proceedings, in regard to the preliminaries for his alliance 
with a daughter of the Count of Armagnac ; for we find, 
by the curious correspondence between the two courts, 
that a painter named Hans was employed by the youthful 
monarch to paint the portraits of the three daughters of 
that prince for his satisfaction. Henry was very explicit 
in his directions that the likenesses should be perfect, 
requiring that the young ladies '' should be painted in their 
kirtles sim{de, and their visages like as ye see, and their 

1 Rent's original compositions in mnsie are at this very time the 
delifht of his qative country, and, indeed, of Enrope. He was the in- 
ventor of the opera ballet; and the drama of I^i TenUUion^ lately revived 
with so much splendour at Paris, in 1832, was originally composed by 
this prince. The wild story is his own, and the delightful melodies his 
composition, which have been merely tamed and regulated by modern 
art. This prince, adored for his beneficence by his people, who named 
falm the Good, was scoraed by the destructive nobles of his era a» faineant 
and feebleminded. 

s The learned chronicler of the Duke of Burgundy. 
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Stature, and their beauty, the colour of their ^kin, and 
their countenances/'^ The commissioners " were to urge 
the artist to use great expedition, and to send the picture 
or ymagine over to the king as quickly as possible, that he 
might make his choice between the three."* 

Champchevrier, more successful in his mission than the 
reverend plenipotentiaries who had endeavoured to neg6- 
tiate the matrimonial treaty with the court of Armagnac, 
obtained a portrait of Margaret painted by one of the 
first artists in France, who was employed, our author 
adds, by the Earl of SuiFolk. This is not unlikely, for 
Suffolk was the ostensible instrument in this marriage; 
but the real person with whom the project for a union 
between Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou originated, 
appears to have been no other than cardinal Beaufort, the 
great uncle of the king.* The education of Henry VI. 
having been superintended by the cardinal, he was fully 
aware of the want of energy and decision in his character, 
which rendered it desirable to provide him with a consort 
whose intellectual powers would be likely to supply his 
constitutional defects, and whose acquirements mignt ren- 
der her a suitable companion for so learned and refined a 
prince.* In Margaret of Anjou all these requisites ^ere 
united with beauty, eloquence, and every feminine charm 
calculated to win unbounded influence over the plastic 
mind of the youthful sovereign. She was, moreover, at 
. that tender and unreflective age, at which she might be 
rendered a powerful auxiliary in the cardinal's political 
^iews. Under these circumstances, there can be little 
doubt that Champchevrier had received his cue from the 
cardinal, when he described to Henry, in such glowing 
coloiirs, the charms and mental graces of the very princess 

1 Beckingfton*B Journal, edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, p. 9. 

2 There is mach correspondence in Beckington's Journal, as to tiiese^ 
portraits, which were painted in oil on canvass. The Count of Armagnac,' 
who, it seeips, ^as only amusing the English with negotiations he ne^er 
intended to fulfil, states, " that one of the portraits is done, and the others 
shall be completed with all speed;*' but they certainly never reached 
England. 

3 Barante's Chronicles of the Dukes of Burgundy. Guthrie's fol. Hist, 
of England. 

* Ibid. 
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to whom he had determined to unite him, both for the rea- 
sons we have before stated, and as a means of concluding 
a peace with France. 

In the mean time. Sir John Falstolf, who was not in the 
secret, being greatly^ enraged at the departure of his pri- 
soner without having made any agreement for the pay- 
ment of his ransom, employed the Duke of Gloucester, 
with whom he enjoyed some credit, to write a letter to 
the King of France, explaining the circumstance,. and 
entreating that he might be restored to him.^ According 
to the laws of chivalry, no prince was justified in extend- 
ing his protection to a captive who had forfeited his pa- 
role of honour ; and King Charles issued orders for the 
arrest of Champchevrier, who was taken on his way from 
the court of Lorraine towards England. He was brought 
before the King of France at Vincennes, and fully cleared 
himself from all imputations on his honour, by producing 
a safe conduct to Lorraine, signed by King Henry, and 
explaining the jiature of the mission on which he had been 
employed by his captor's .sovereign. 

Charles v II. was highly amused at the information 
thus obtained of his nephew's love affairs; and being, 
struck with the great advantages that might result to him- 
self and his harassed kingdom,* if an alliance were actually 
to be formed between Henry and his fair kinswoman, he 
released Champchevrier, and enjoined him to return to 
the court of England without delay, and make use of every 
representation in his. power to incline King Henry to 
choose the Lady Margaret for his queen. 

The re-appearance of Champchevrier at Windsor, and 
his frequent conferences with the king, caused, it is added, 
suspicions as to the nature of the ousiness on which he 
had been employed, in the mind of the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, who kept up a jealous espionage on the actions of his 
royal nephew. These suspicions were confirmed when 
King Henry undertook himself to satisfy Sir John FaJ- 
stolf for the ransom of his prisoner, and despatched 

1 This letter is still in existence in Uie royal archives of France.-<i- 

Pr€t09t. 

16* 
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him a second time on a secret mission to the court of 
Lorraine. 

Henry VI. was then in his four-and-twentieth year, 
beautifid in person, of a highly cuhivated and refined 
mind, holy and pure in thought and deed, resisting with 
virtuous indignation every attempt that had been made by 
the unprincipled females of his court to entangle him 
in the snares of iUicit passion ;* yet pining for the sweet 
ties of conjugal love and sympathy. The loneliness of 
his condition, and *' his earnest desire to live under the 
holy sacrament of marriage," are pathetically set forth by 
the bachelor monarch, in his (furious instructions to the 
commissioners empowered by him, two years before, to 
conduct the negotiations between him and the court of 
Armagnac* 

The choice of a consort for the young king was the 
deciding contest for political mastery between those fierce 
rival kinsmen, the Duke of Gloucester and Cardinal Beau- 
fort. Gloucester's favourite project for uniting his royal 
nephew with a princess of the house of Armagnac was 
rendered abortive by Henry's determination not to com- 
mit himself in any way till he had seen the portraits of 
the ladies ;• and while the Count of Armagnac, who was 
playing a double game with the court of France, delayed 
the artist's progress for diplomatic reasons, the lively 
transcript of the charms of his lovely kinswoman, Mar- 
garet of Anjou, made an indelible impression on the heart 
of the youthful monarch, and he resolved to obtain her 
hand at any sacrifice. The sacrifice was, after all, much 
less than has been represented ; and Henry VI., in his 
ardent desire to give peace to his exhausted realm, proved 
himself a more enlightened ruler than his renowned sire, 
who had deluged the continent with blood, and rendered 
the crown bankrupt, in the vain attempt to unite England 
and France. The national pride of the English prompted 

1 When the ladies presented themselves before him immodestly attired, 
the young king turned away with this primitive rebuke — ** Fy, fy, ibr- 
Booth, ye be much to blame.** 

s Beckington*s Journal, edited by Sir Harris Nicolas, p. 7. 

3 Beckington's Journal, edited by Sir H. Nicolas. 
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them to desire a continuance of the contest, but it was a 
contest no less ruinous now to England than to France ; 
and Cardinal Beaufort, with the other members of Henry's 
cabinet, being destitute of the means of maintaining the 
war, were only too happy to enter into amicable negotia- 
tions with France, on the grounds of a matrimonial alhance 
between King Henry and Margaret of Anjou, who, through 
her grandmother, Margaret of Bavaria, was nearly related 
both to Charles VII. and to Henry. 

In January, 1444, the commissioners of England, France, 
and Burgundy, were appointed to meet at Tours, to nego- 
tiate a truce with France preparatory to a peace, the basis 
and cement of which were to be the marriage of the young 
King of England with the beautiful niece of the Queen of 
France. Many historians are of opinion that the matri- 
monial treaty, with all its startling articles, had been pri- 
vately settled between the Courts of England, France, and 
Lorraine, before the pubUcation of the commission for 
negotiating the truce.* s 

Suffolk, who was appointed the ambassador extraordi- 
nary on this occasion, was so much alarmed at the respon- 
sibility he was likely to incur, that he actuaUy presented 
a petition to the king, praying to be excused from the 
office that had been put upon him ;* nor could he be pre- 
vailed upon to undertake it, till he was secured from per- 
sonal peril by an order from the king under the great seal, 
enjoining him to undertake without fear and scruple the 
commission which had been given him. Thus assured, 
Suffolk was, in an evil hour for himself and all parties 
concerned, persuaded to stand in the gap, by becoming 
Ae procurator of the most unpopular peace and fatal mar-, 
riage that was ever negotiated by a prime minister of 
England. As a preliminary, a truce for two years was 
signed, May 28th, 1444. 

Neifher money nor lands were demanded for the dovnry 
of the bride, whose charms and high endowments were 



I Guthrie. Barante. Speed. > 

s Ryiner*8 Fcedcra. It is remarkable that Suffolk, Molyna and Wen- 
lock, the conimiraioners in thi* treaty, all came to Tiolent enda. 
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allowed by the gallant ambassadors of England ** to out- 
weigh all the riches in the world."^ 

When the proposal was made in form to the father of 
the young Margaret, he replied in the spirit of a knight 
errant, << That it would be inconsistent with his honour to 
bestow his daughter in marriage on the usurper of his 
hereditary dominions, Anjou and Maine;' and he demanded 
the restoration of these prov^ices, as an indispensable 
condition in the carriage articles.^ This demand was 
backed by the King of France, andi after a little hesita- 
tion, ceded by King Henry and his council. 

The handsome and accomphshed Count de Nevers, 
who was a prince of the house of Burgundy, a soldier 
and a poet, was at the same time a candidate for the 
hand of the royal Provengal beauty, to whom he was 
passionately attached ;" and it is probable that the idea 
of this formidable rival, who was on the spot withal, to 
push his suit in person, might have had some effect in 
influencing King Henry to a decision, more lover-like than 
politic. 

As soon as the conditions of the marriage were settled, 
Suffolk returned to bring the subject before parliament, 
where he had to encounter a stormy opposition from the 
Duke of Gloucester and his party, who were equally 
hostile to a peace with Prance, and a marriage with a 
daughter of the house of Anjou. Suffolk, however, only 
acted as the agent of Cardinal Beaufort, who possessed 
an ascendency not only in the council, but with the 
parliament; and, abov^ all, the, inclinations of the royal 
bachelor being entirely on his side, •his triumph over 
Gloucester was complete. 

Suffolk was dignified with the title of marquess, and 
invested with full powers to espouse the Lady Margaret 
of Anjou as the proxy of his sovereign.^ 

There is, in Rymer's Fcedera, a letter from the king 
addressed to Suffolk, as the grand seneschal of his house- 
hold, dated Oct 28th, 1444, in which he says ; — 

* Speed, Rapin. Guthrie. Barante. < Rapin. 

* Villeneuve. 

4 Rymer*8 Fcedera. Gathrie. Parliamentary Rolls. 
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** As you have lately, by the divme favoar and grace, 
in our name and for us, engaged verbally the exceUent, 
magnificent, and very bright Margaretta, the serene 
daughter of the King of Sicily, and sworn that we shall 
contract matrimony with her, we consent and will that 
she be conducted to us over seas from her country and 
friends at our expense." 

Suffolk, accompanied by bis lady and a splendid train 
of the nobility, sailed from England on this fatal mission 
some time before, and proceed^ to NancL The King, 
Queen, and the Dauphiness of France, the Dukes of 
Bretagne and Alen^on, and, in short, all the most distin- 
guislied .personages of the Courts of France and Lorraine, 
were there assembled to do honour to the espousals of the 
youthful Margaret* 

Historians vary as to the time and place of this cere- 
monial; but, according to the best authorities, it was 
solemnized, in November, 1444, by Louis d'Harancourt, . 
Bishop of Toul, at Nanci, in St Martin's church, where, 
in the presence of her illustrious parents, the royal family 
of France, and a concourse of nobles and ladies, the 
Marquess of Suffolk espoused the Lady Margaret, in the 
name and as the proxy of his sovereign, Henry VL, of 
England.* 

Drayton, in his poetical chronicle, after quaintly enume- 
rating the rank and number of the distinguished guests at 
Queen Margaret's espousals, thus elegantly alludes to the 
charms of the royal bride : — 

« Whilst that onl^f she, 
Like to the rosy morning towards its rise, 
Cheers all the church as it doth cheer the skies." 

King Ren6 indulged his passion for pageantry and 
courtly games, at these nuptials, to his heart's content A 
tournament was proclaimed in honour of the young Queqn 
of England, at which throngs of princely knights and gal- 
lant warriors wore garlands of daisies in the lists, out of 



^ Stow. Monstrelet. Barantq. Villenenre. ' Ibid 
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compUmeikt to the royal bride of fifteen, who had ebosen 
this flower for her emblem.^ 

Among those who particularly diatin^mshed themselves 
on this occasicniy were Charles of Anjou, the gallant uncle 
of the bride, and Pierre de Bres^, Lord of varenne and 
seneschal of Normandy, one of the commissi^mers who 
negotiated the marriage treaty of the beautiful Margaret, 
in whose service, during the melancholy period of the 
wars of the Roses, he afterwards performed such romantic 
.ex{doits.* Charles YII. appeared in the lists more than 
once in honour of his fair kins-woman ; he bore on his 
shield the serpent of the fairy Melusina. He tilted with 
the father of the royal bride, by whom, however, he was 
vanquished. The most distinguished renown was won l^ 
Margaret's forsaken spouse, the Count St. Pol, who re- 
ceived tte prize from the hands of her aunt, the Queen of 
France, and her moliier, the Queen of Sicily.^ 

It is to be observed that Suffolk took no part in the 
jousts or games. Such exercises were, in fact, little suited 
to his ^rave years, which greatly outnumbered those of 
the fa&r of the youthful bride, notwithstanding all that 
poets and romancing historians have feigned on the sub- 
ject of the imaginary passion of Margaret for the hoary 
proxy of her lord. 

Tne bridal festivities lasted eight days, and the spot 
where the tournament was held is still called, in memory 
of that circumstance, the Place de Carrihre. All the noble 
ladies in Lorraine came from their Glothic castles to be 
present at these fites, where all the beauty and chivalry 
of France, and England, and Burgundy were assembled/ 



1 The following passage is in the original words of Richard Wassa. 
burg, a contemporary of Margaret, who was personally known to him, 
and his testimony as to her age is of great importance. Madame Mar- 
garet d'Anjou, JiUt du rti . Reni, eaUtnte en age quinxt aim. Car nmti 
trouvoiM qu^elU fut nee en Van mil quatre cent vingt neufy fiancee au 
Henri roi d^Angleterrc. 

a Barante. Monstrelet. » Wassaburg. Bara&te. 

4 Agnai Sorel, the all-powerful mistress of Charles VII^ who bad 
twelve years previously been maid of honour to Queen Margaret's mother, 
made a conspicuous appearance at this tournament She was called ** the 
Lady of Beauty," and on this occasion assumed the dress of an Amazon, 
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The loi^-delayed marriage of Maigai^^s elder siiter -with 
her cousin, Feny of Y^ud^nonte, was completed at ^ 
same tixne, tsider the foQowiag romanitic cirocnMtances : 
** Ferry 9 who was passionalely Clamoured of hi« beauti- 
ful ^anc^e, Yolante, to whom he had been beffrothed up- 
wards of nine years, rendered deq)erate by the delays of 
her father, who never intended to allow her to fulfU her 
forced engagement with the son of his adversary, farmed 
and executed a plan with a band of adventurous yocoig 
chevaliers, for carrying h^ off at the nuptial tournameHt 
of her y«ounger aster Margaret King R&a6 was very 
angry at first, but was induced by the meditation of tKe 
King and Queen of Prance, and the rest of the royal com- 
pany, to forgive the gallant trespass of the long-defrauded 
Inidegroom; and a general reconciliation took' place, in 
which all past rancours were forgotten, and the pageants 
and games were renewed with fresh spirit"^ 

At the c(Hiclusion of the eight days* iSte, Mar^ret was 
solemnly delivered to the marquess and marchioness of 
Suffolk, and took a mournful farewell of her weepag 
kindred and friends. "Never," says the chroniclers jS 
her native land, " was a young princess more deeply loved 
in the bosom of her own family." Charles VII., of France, 
who was tenderly attached to the accomfrfidied niece of 
his queen, accompanied her two leagues from Nanci, 
elapsed her at parting many times in his arms, and said, 
with his eyes full of tears — 

" I seem to have done nothing for you, my niece, in 
placing you on one of the greatest thrones in ^Kurope, for 
it is scarcely worthy of possessing you." Sobs stifled his 
voice — the young queen could only reply with a torrent 
of tears — they parted and saw each other no more. 
Charles returned to Nanci With his eyes swollen with 

wearing a soit of fancifbl armonr blazing with jewels, in which die come 
on the ground moanted on a superb charger, splendidly oapaiisonod. 
Such were the morals at the court of the last of the Provengal sovereigns, 
that the presence of <* La Belle Agnes,^* far from being regarded as an 
insuH to the virgin bride, in whose honour the tournament was held, or 
to her annt, the Queen of France and the dauphiness, was considered to 
add the greatest eelat to the fites.-^Barante, 
1 Villeneuve. Wassaborg. • 
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weefMog.^ A harder parting took place mdiher father, 
who went with her as far as Bar; there he commended 
her to God, but neither the father nor the daughter could 
speak to each other, but turned away with AilI hearts, 
without uttering a single word.' 

These regrets, in which persons who were by the 
etiquettes and restraints of royalty, tausht to conceal 
every emotion of the heart, so passionately indulged on 
this occasion, are sufficient evidence of the amiable and 
endearing qualities of the youthful Margaret, or her loss 
would not have been so deeply lament^ when she was 
departing from a precarious and care-clouded home, to 
fulfil a destiny whose perspective was at that time bril- 
liant 

Margaret's eldest brother, John, Duke of Calabria, and 
the Dime of Alen9on, attended her on her route, but she 
travelled with her own train, as Queen of England, under 
the protection of the Marquess of Suffolk and his wife.' 
This lady, who was the grand-daughter and heiress of 
Geoffirey Chaucer, the father of Engush poetry^ was also 
first cousin to Cardinal Beaufort, and was doubtless, on 
that account, selected by him as the chaperon or state 
governess of the virgin bride of Henrv VI. It was, 
probably, through the influence of the Marchioness of 
Suflblk, that the young queen formed that inviolable 
bond of friendship with all the princes of the house of 
Beaufort, which afterwards involved her in such great 
unpopularity. 

The Countess of Shrewsbury and the Lady Emma de 
Scales were also in the personal retinue of the young 

1 Barante. Monstrelet. Wassabarg. s Villeneare. 

3 Througrh the especial kindness, and courtesy «of the Rev. George C. 
Tomlinson, the learned vicar of Staughton, Hantingdonshire, in favouring 
me with various important extracts Kom the curious MS. a^eounta of the 
clerk of the controller of Queen Margaret's household, called the ^ Brek- 
noke Computus," we are enabled to give many interesting facts connected 
with the bridal of this queen not contained in the first edition of the Lives 
of tiie Queens of England, and perfectly new to the public. The gene- 
roaity of Mr. Tomlinson is the more deserving of gratitude as the 
** Breknoke Computus** is preparing for the press, under his able editor, 
ship, and stands the first in the list of historical treasures which the 
Dagdale Society are about to publish. 
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tfo&em, Theie w^re, besides, fiye barons and baronesses 
in attendance on her, who were paid for their serrices 4s. 
6 J. per day;, seventeen knights, including her two carvers, 
at 2s. M. per day. Breknoke, the clerk of her ccmtroller's 
wages, aiKl those of his coadjutor, John Everdon, were 
eqpial to those of the knights. Sixty-five squires received 
1^. 6€l. per dav; 174' valets at M, per day; nineteen 
palfreymen and sumptermen 4(/. per day ; and in addition 
to those who received wages, many persons were attached 
to the suiU who served gratuitously.^ 

In anticipation of Margaret's arrival. King Henry vnrote 
a quaint and earnest letter to the GoldsmiSi's Company, 
"> entreating them to do their devoir at the coming of bis 
entirely well-beloved wife, the queen, whom he expected, 
through Gk)d'8 grace, to have with hirii in right brief time." 
This letter is dated Nov. SOth, 1444, but the advent of the 
royal bride was delayed nearly four months. 

We are indebted to the Breknoke Computus for the 
following diary of the last three weeks of Margaret's 
journey to England. 

" Pontoise, March 18tb. This day, the Lady Marga- 
ret, the queen, came with her family to supper at the ex- 
pepse of our lord the king. Cost, £12. lis. Id. 

** Friday, 19th. The queen went to sup with the Duke 
of York, at Mantes. Cost, £5. 5s. Id. 

" Saturday, 20th. To dine with the Duke of York, at 
the same place. Cost, £4. 7*. Sid." 

These were important days in the journal, not only of 
the bridal pn^ress, but' in the life of Margaret of Ahjou, 
for it was her first introduction to the prince, whose rival 
claims to her husband's throne engendered those deadly 
animosities which proved in the end fatal to them both. 
The entertainment received by the royal bride must have 
been agreeable to her, as she repeated her visit. We ga- 
ther from this entry that Margaret's acquaintance with 
the Duke of York preceded her introduction to the king, 
her husband. On the 20th, she proceeded from Mantes 
to Vernon, where she slept On the 23rd, she arrived at 
Rouen. There is an item of 4s. 9d. for fourteen pairs of 

1 Breknoke Compotus. 
VOL. III. — 17 
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dioeSf bestowed by Margaret on various poor women, <m 
her journey from Mantes. At Rouen she remained a^ 
week, and there two curious entries occur. The first 
certifies the fact that the youne queen made purchase of 
some articles of second-hand plate of a goldsmith of that 
town ;^ the second, that her want of money was so press- 
ing that she was compelled to pawn divers vessels of 
mock silver to the Duchess of Somerset,* to raise funds 
for some of the expenses of her journey. 

On the 31st, Margaret left Rouen, and slept at Bokam- 
shard monastery. On the Ist of April, she proceeded to 
Fountamdeur, and on the 3rd, she! reached Hounfieet 
There she remained several days, and on the 8th, a small 
English vessel, called the " Trinity of Colchester," trans- 
ported her and her mite to the port of Kiddecaws, where 
the " Cokke John," of Cherburgh, the ship appointed for 
her voyage, had been long waiting her arrival. The 
Breknoke Computus proves a payment of £5. 4s. 10 J. to 
the pilot attending in the " Cokfce John," also to the purser 
of the same, £lS,-6s. 8d., for a large cable bought by 
him for the security of the said stnp whilst riding at an- 
chor near Kiddecaws, and of £9. 7^. for making conve- 
niences in the vessel — ^viz., divers chambers and cabbins, 
and a bridge for the ingress and egress of the lady queen. 
These ships had been in commission ever since the 5th of 
September, 1444.^ 

Margaret's long sojourn on the continent was caused 
by the necessity of the king's summoning a new parha- 
ment, for the purpose of obtaining the needful supplies 

1 To John Tabaade, goldsmith, at Rouen, for taking out and removing 
the arms of Henry de Luzemburgh, lately chancellor of France, from 
sundry silver vessels bought from him by the lady, the queen, together 

with of the aforesaid silver vessels, and the polishing ^ the 

same. In reward given to him on the 12th day of March, 1445, by the 
hands of William Elmesley, valet of the jewels to the lord the king, 
£2, 3s, id, — Breknoke Computus. 

3 In money paid to Thomas Dawson, Esq., in the service of the Lady 
Duchess of Somerset, coming from Rouen to London, with divers vessels 
of mock silver, belonging to the lady, the queen, mortgaged to the said 
duchess for a certain sum of money advanced by her, for the wages of 
divers mariners, &c. In reward to him for his expenses and safe car- 
riage of the said vessels, &c., £2, 13«. Ad, [This entry is cancelled in 
the original MS.] — Jbid, 

3 They were paid off the llth of April, 1445. 
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for his marriage. It met at Westminster, Februaiy 25th, 
1445. The king remained seated in his chair of state, 
while his chancellor, Stafford, archbishop of Canterbury, 
explained the cause for which parUament was summoned, 
in a species of political sermon, commencing with this 
text, ^'Justice and peace have kissed each other." He 
then proceeded to notify the suspension of hostilities in 
Prance, and the marriage between the king and Marga- 
ret, daumter of the King of Sicily ; " by which two happy 
events, he nothing doubted, but, through Gk>d's grace, jus- 
tice and peace should be firmly established throughout the 
realm."* The parliament granted a half-fifteenth on all 
moveable goods to the king, to defray the expenses of the 
late commission for the truce with France and his mar- 
riage, and was then prorogued till the 29th of April, to 
allow the necessary interval for the arrival of the new 
queen, and the solemnization of the royal nuptials. 

There is a curious document in the Fcedera, in which 
the needy sovereign makes an assignment of part of his 
half-fifteenth, granted, but not yet raised, to a certain 
knight, for the purchase of his jewel of St George, and 
also as security for the sum of two thousand marks^ 
" which," says Henry, " our beloved knight has now lent 
us in 'prest (ready) money, at the contemplation of the 
coming of our most beloved wife, the queen, now into our 
presence." 

The records in the Fcedera from the Pell Roll, 23rd 
of Henry VI., bear melancholy testimony to the utter 
destitution of the royal privy purse at this period, and the 
pitiable expedients to which the unfortunate sovereign 
was reduced, in order to meet his bridal expenses. 
Among other items, there is an order directing that the 
third part of one of the crown jewels, called the " rich 
collar," which had already been broken and pledged in 
two separate pieces to his 'uncle. Cardinal Beaufort, for 
two thousand marks, in the time, as Henry pathetically 
observes, " of our great necessity, should be delivered to 
the said most worshipful father in God," and a patent 
made out securing to nim the first two parts, and for the 

1 Parliamentary History. 
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delivery of the third Thia jewel was never iredeemed 
by the impoverished king, who was, in fact, compelled to 
pawn all nis private jewels and household plate, to pro- 
vide the equipages and other indispensable articles re- 
quired for his marriage and the coronation of the young 
queen. 

The wars so ruthlessly carried on with France for the 
third of a century, had made the English croWn nearly 
bankrupt Henry could with difficulty keep his royal 
state, though he was anxious that a great display ^ould 
be made to welcome his bride. Poverty was the plague 
which pursued Margaret all her life- at her father's court, 
and was ready to receive her in Henry's palace. 

The funds necessary for her reception having been at 
length obtained, the royal bride embarked with her 
train at Kiddelaws, March 8th, and on the following day- 
landed at Porchester. She was so much indisposed with 
the voyage, that Suffolk carried her from the boat to the 
shore in his arms. A terrible storm greeted Margaret 
of Anjou, almost as soon as she set foot on shore. But 
the people, notwithstanding the thunder and lightning, 
ran in crowds to look at her, and the men of Porchester 
courteously strewed their streets with rushes for her 
to pass over. She was conducted to a convent at 
Portsmouth, called Godde's House, where having re- 

Eosed a little, she entered the church and there made 
er oblation of 6s. 8d. The following day, Saturday, 
10th, she was conveyed by water to Southampton with 
great state. The sum of £1. 35. 4d. was paid to seven 
foreign trumpeters for playing on the decks of two 
Genoese galleys, as they passed our lady queen between 
Portsmouth and Southampton. Margaret was conveyed 
by rowing. At Southampton, as well as at Portsmouth, 
the young queen lodged in a religious hospital, called 
Godde's House.^ Here she was seized with a dangerous 
cutaneous malady, which, from King Henry's quaint and 

^ The house of this name at Portsmouth, was founded by Peter de 
Rapibos, fiishop of Winchester; whiht God's House at Southampton was 
founded by two merchants. Both were termed " hospitals,** and were 
free to all sick travellers, from the humblest voyager to the monarch or 
his bride. 
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homely description of its symptoms, in his letter to his 
chancellor, appears to have been no other than the small- 
pox.* This sickness " of his most dear and best beloved 
wife, the queen," is stated by Henry to be the cause why 
he could not keep the feast of St George, at Windsor 
Castle."^ He had been waiting soipe days at Southwick 
to welcome his long-expected bride, and remained there 
in anxious suspense, during the period of her alarming 
illness, till she was sufficiently^ recovered to join him 
there. 

" In the * Breknoke Computus' we have the following 
entry of money paid to master Francis, the physician, who 
had attended the queen on her journey and voyage to 
England, for divers spices, confections, and powders, 
bought and provided by him, for making medicines for 
the safe keeping of the person of the said lady the queen, 
as well by land as by sea, by precept of the Marquess of 
Suffolk, at Southampton, on the 10th day of April, in the 
23rd year of the reign of the kingj £3. 9s. 2(/." A very 
reasonable doctor's bill our readers will allow, considering 
the importance of the patient. 

Our records bear veitness of the fact that Margaret's 
bridal wardrobe was so scantily furnished, that King 
Henry was under the necessity of supplying her with 
array suitable to a Queen of England, before she could 
appear publicly in that charactCF. As soon as she arrived 
at Southampton, indeed, an express was forwarded to 
London for an English dress-maker to wait on her, as we 
find from the following payment: — "To John Pole, valet, 
sent from Southampton to London, by command of the 
Marquess of Suffolk, with three- horses, for Margaret 
Chamberlayne, tyre-maker, to bring her into the presence 
of the lady queen, for divers affairs touching the said lady 
queen. For the expenses going and coming, by gift of 
the queen, £L"^ 

The riuptials of Margaret of Anjou and Henry VI. were 
solemnized.on the 22nd of April, 1445, in Tichfield Abbey.^ 



1 Preface to Sir Harris Nicolas's Acts of the Privy Council, vol i. p. 18. 
s Ibid. p. 16. 

' Breknoke Computus. ^ Stow, flail. 

17* 
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The bridal ring had been made in the preceding January, 
from a ring of gold, garnished with a fair ruoy, which 
had formeny been presented to the king by his uncle, 
Cardinal Beaufort, " with the which," he say«, " we were 
sacred on the day of our coronation at Paris.*' A jewel 
of inauspicious omen.* 

The beautiful young queen received from one of her 
new subjects on the occasion of her bridal, a present, not 
of a lap-dog, but the more characteristic offering of a 
lion, and the following entry by Breknoke specifies the 
cost incurred by the addition of this royal pet, to the 
charges of the household : — " To John Fouke and Peryn 
Galyman, for the food and keeping of a lion, presented to 
the lady, the queen, at Tichfield, together with the carriage 
of the same lion from thence to the Tower of London, 
for the expenses thereof, and of the said lion, £2. 55. d({." 

Margaret had completed her fifteenth year exactly one 
month before her marriage with King Henry ; and not- 
withstanding, the dissatisfaction of the nation at her want 
of dower, their contempt for the indigence of her father, 
and the prejudice created by her close connexion with 
the royal family of Prance, her youth, her beauty, and 
noble presence procured her an enthusiastic welcome 
wherever she appeared. The people pressed in crowds 
to gaze upon her, and all the nobility and cluvalry of 
England wore her emblem flower, the daisy,* in their 
caps and: bonnets of estate, when they came with their 
retainers and servants, clad in sumptuous liveries, in all 
the pomp and pride of feudality,, to meet and welcome the 
royal bride on her Londonward progress. 

Drayton alludes to this picturesquq compUment in the 
following couplet : — 

*' Of either sex who doth not now delight 
To wear the daisy for Queen Margaeritc ?** 

> There is in the same document a carious inventory of rings and 
ouches, with other jewels, which the king bestowed as New Year's gin* 
on his uncles and nobles, who were in far better condition to make pre- 
sents to their impoverished sovereign than he to them, in honour of his 
nuptials.— -/ZyiRer'sFoMlsra, vol. xi. p. 75. 

« Drayton's Chronicle. Stow, likewise, says— ♦* her badge WM ^ 
daisy flower.*' 
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King Henry, in compliment to his lovely and beloved 
consort, caused her emblem flower to be enamelled and 
engraved on his plate.* 

By no one was Margaret treated with more peculiar 
m/irks of respect, on her bridal progress, than by the 
Duke of Gk>ucester, who, as if to atone for his opposition 
to her marriage with his royal nephew, came to meet her 
at Blackheath, with five hundred men wearing his livery 
and badge to do her honour,' and so conducted her to his 
palace at Gh:-eenwich, where she was refreshecL Great 
preparations had been made in London, and its vicinity 
for the reception of the young queen. Triumphal arches 
were erected across the road through which she was to 
pass, and " many costly pageants were made ready," says 
Fabyan, " of divers old histories, to her great comfort, 
and that of such as came with her." 

" On the 28th of May, Queen Margaret was met at 
Blackheath by an equestrian procession, consisting of the 
mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs of the city of London, in 
scarlet, and the crafts of the same, all riding on horseback, 
in blue gowns, with embroidered sleeves, and red hoods, 
who conveyed her with her train through Southwark and 
so oil to the city of London, which was then beautified 
with pageants of divers histories and other shows of wel- 
come, marvellous costly, and sumptuous, of which I can 
only name a few. At the bridge-foot towards Southwark 
was a pageant of peace and plenty ; and at every street- 
corner, in allusion to the text of the parliamentary sermon, 
two puppets in a moving pageant, called Justice and Peace, 
were made to kiss eiach other. Noah's ship (the ark) upon 
the bridge, with verses in Enghsh. At Leadenhall, Ma- 
dam Grace, the chancellor of God. At the inn in Corn- 
hill, St. Margaret. At the great conduit in Cheapside, the 
five wise and fivQ foolish virgins. At the cross in the 



1 Among the recently publuhed records of the royal jewels, we find 
these. entries :*^** ^m, one saltcellar of gold, and cover, enamelled with 
the arms of the king and the flowers called Marguerites, the boss gar- 
nished with one balass, eiven by the lord king to Queen Margaret. Like- 
wise a pitcher or jug of gold, the foot garnished with a sapphire, given 
hy the king to Queen Margaret" 

2 Stow's Annals. 
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Cheap, the heavenly Jerusalem, with verses. At Paul's 
Gate, the general resurrection and judgment, with verses 
accordingly, all made by John Lydgate."* 

On the 30th of May, Margaret was crowned at West- 
minster, with a degree of royal splendour little suited to 
the exhausted treasury of her enamoured consort ; but 
doubtless to the no slight satisfaction of the faithful stew- 
ard, squire, and minstrels of her father, who came to wit- 
ness the coronation of their princess, and report the same 
in their own land. 

A few notices of the grants bestowed on those hungry 
Anjevins and Italians are to be found in the Issue Rolls,* 
In addition to all the splendid pageantry in honour of Mar- 
garet's bridal and coronation, a tournament was held at 
Westminster, which lasted three days, and was brilliantly 
attended. The lists occupied the whole space from Palace- 
yard to the Sanctuary." 

A few weeks after the coronation of Margaret of Anjou, 
an embassv of congratulation arrived from her uncle, the 
King of France, and another from her father, to Henry 
VI.* July 16th, the king gave them audience at West- 



^ Slow. 

2 To John d*£8C06e, an esquire of the King of Sicily, who, as the sab- 
ject of the queen*s father, left his own occapations abroad, and came in 
the queen*B retinue, to witness the cereofiony of her coronation, in money 
paid to him, je66. 13«. 4d. To five minstrels of the King of Sicily, who 
lately came to £ngland to witness the state and grand solemnity on the 
day of the queen's coronation, and to make a report thereof^ £10 each. 
To two minstrels of the Duke of Milan, who came on the same errand, to 
report the same to the princes and people of their country, the king, by 
the advice of his council, to each of the said minstrels paid five marks. 
To John de Serrencourt, King Ren^^s steward, who came to witness Qaeen 
Margaret's coronation, and report the same, thirty.three marks. — Issue 
RoU$t 452. King Henry's bounties on this occasion'were certainly not 
confined to the queen's foreign followers. He granted to William Adams, 
the master of the vessel which conveyed his beloved consort. Queen Mar- 
garet fiafely to England, an annuity of twenty -one marks for life, as ^ 
reward ** for that good and acceptable service." He also granted a hun- 
dred pounds, to be paid out of the customs on wool and skins at Soatfa- 
ampton, to his secretary, William Andrews, for his services during his 
attendance on the queen in foreign parts. — Rymer*$ Fadera, 

> Chronicle of London. 

4 From the ambaaaador's reports, 1445, Bibliotb^ae da Roi, copied 
by Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, through whose kindness I hare been faroored 
with this extract. 
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minster palace, seated in a very hkh chair of state, called 
a salJete, covered with tapestry of blue diaper, the Uverv 
of Henry Y . He was dxessed in a long robe of vermii- 
lion cloth of gold, which sw^t the ground ; and was at- 
tended by his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, Suffolk, and* 
other peers. When the ambassadors delivered their cre- 
dentials, the king raised his hat a little from his head, and 
when they had addressed their speech to him on the 
blessings of peace, and^the love and good-wUl borne him 
by his uncle of France, he again raised his hat from his 
head, and said several times, "St. John, thanks; great 
thanks to St. Jdm." He then told them by the Marquis 
of Suffolk, " That he did not hold them as strangers, as 
they belonged to the househdd of his uncle of France, 
whom, of all persons in .the world, after the queen, his 
wife, he loved the best" 

The following day after the arrival of M. de Presigny, 
he gave them an audience in his privy chamber. The 
king was then dressed in a long robe of black velvet. 
The real object of this embassy was to extend the two 
years' truce into a permanent peace. They introduced 
tne subject by great professions of love and amity of the 
King of France to his nephew, and apologies for the long 
delay of the queen's arrival They added, "that they 
now came to inquire after her health, and to wish them 
both much joy and a long-continued posterity, and that 
perpetual amity might be established between the "kindred 
royalty of France and England." Henry repeated (pro- 
bably translated) what was said to his nobles, with a 
countenance full of satisfaction, and bade Suffolk tell the 
ambassadors, " That he had great joy in hearing news of 
the high and mighty king, his uncle, whom he loved 
better 3ian any person in the world, excepting the queen, 
his wife, and that he desired the continuance of peace 
beyond any thing on earth ;" to which all present re- 
sponded " Amen." 

Henry then called the ambassadors close to him, and 
conversed with them familiarly. Suffolk repeated that 
the king loved his uncle of France the second best in 
the worn, on which Henry exclaimed in English, " St. 
John, yes !" 
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Extensive repairs and improvements had been made in 
all the royal palaces previously to Margaret's arrival 
This was very necessary ; for so many years had elapsed 
since a queen-consort had held her state in England, that 
those portion; of the abodes of royalty, known by the 
name of the queen's lodgings, were absolutely desolated 
and unfit for her reception, till a considerable outiay had 
been expended upon them. The royal residences at the 
Tower, Westminster, Eltham, and Shene, in particular, 
were restored to their pristine splendour, in honour of the 
new queen.* 

For the first two years of Margaret of Anjou's union 
with Henry VL, Cardinal Beaufort was the supreme 
director of the power of the crown. King Henry, new 
to' the delights of female society, was intoxicated with 
the charms, the wit, and intellectual powers of his youth- 
ful bride, of whom an elegant French historian thus 
speaks : — "England had never seen a queen more worthy 
of a throne than Margaret of Anjou. No woman sur- 
passed her in beauty, and few men equalled her in 
courage. It seemed as if she had been formed by Heaven 
to supply to her royal husband the qualities which he 
required, in order to become a great king."* Another 
chronicler, quoted by Stow, says — "This woman ex- 
celled all others, as well in beauty and favour as in art 
and policy, and was in courage inferior to none." 

With all these brilliant characteristics, Margaret of 
Anjou was unfortunately called to share the throne of 
England at a period of life when her judgment was imma- 
ture, and the perilous endowments of wit, genius, and 
lively perceptiveness were more likely to Create enemies 
than to secure friends. She had been deeply piqued and 
offended at the opposition the Duke of Gloucester had 
made to her marriage, and, with the petulance of a spoiled 
child, she took every occasion of mortifying him by a 

' Acts of the privy Council, by Sir H. NicohiB, vol. vi. p. 32. The 
poverty of Henry Vf.*B exchequer at this period is deplorably evidenced 
by the piteous supplication of William Cleve, chaplain to the king and 
clerk of the works, ^' for money to pay the poor labourers their weekly 
wages,** which, he states, **he has the utmost pain and diffioolty to 
purvey.'* 

s Orleans. 
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fiioltsh display of her unboanded influence over the kingy 
and her regard for Cardinal Beaufort and the Duke of 
Suffolk, his sworn foes. 

To Cardinal Beaufort, indeed, she was indebted for her 
elevation to the pqde and power of royalty, and with all 
the devotion of a young heart, she resigned herself wholly 
to his direction. Independently of .political considera- 
tions. Cardinal Beaufort was exceedingly fond of Marga- 
ret, who was a frequent visiter at his house in Waltham 
forest, where there was a state chamber magnificently 
fitted up for her sole use, called the queen's chamber, with 
hangings of cloth of gold of Damascus. These the car- 
dinal afterwards bequeathed to Queen Margaret.^ 

The great riches of this ambitious prelate enabled him 
to administer, from time to time, in a very acceptable, 
manner, to the necessities of the royal pair ; and the flat- 
tering attention with which he treated the young queen, 
so completely won her confidence, that, under his direc- 
tion, the talents and fascinations of this accomplished girl 
became the powerful spells through which he obtained 
unbounded ascendency over the councils of his royal 
nephew. 

It was in the second year of Margaret's marriage that 
the memorable parUament of February, 1447, was sum- 
moned to meet at Bury, the ministers of King Henry 
having business to accomplish which they dared not ven- 
ture in the vicinity of the metropolis. This was the de- 
struction of the Duke of Gloucester, the darling of the 
pe(]jple, and the heir-presumptive to the throne. Glouces- 
ter, probably with a view to counteract the queenly influ- 
ence, had shown an alarminsinoUnation to make common 
cause with the Duke of York, who had been lately super- 
seded in his office of regent of France in favour of his 
enemy, the Duke of Somerset, Cardinal Beaufort's nephew ; 

> ** I bequeath to my lady, the queen, leetum blodium depanno aureo de 
DamaaeOt which hun^r in her chamber in my mansion of Waltham, in 
which my said lady, the queen, lay when she was at the said manor. 
Rem, I bequeath to my lord, the king, my dish or plate of gold for spices, 
and my cup of gold enamelled with images. Item, I bequeath to Thomas 
Barnaby, pa^e to my lady, the queen, X2U and a cup of silver gilt." — 
Cedieil to Cardinal BeauforVs toUl, quoted in CaeeajCe Lives of the 
Bi$h9p9 €f Winchetter, 
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and by some hiftariant it has been scqpposed that it was to 
avert a coahtion so perilous to the govenuneDt of Kii^ 
Henry, that the crooked politicians, of whom his cabinet 
was composed, devised their plans for ridding themselves 
of their ftHrmidable opponent^ The king and que^i pro- 
ceeded to Bury with their court, and all the commonalty 
of Suffolk were summoned to attend the kii^ there in 
their most defensible array ; a proof that some danger to 
the royal person was arardienaed. 

The parliament met, February 10th, in the refectory of 
St Edmund's Abbey. The session was raened, not by 
the king, but by his chancellor Stafford, Archbishop of 
Canterbury.' C)n the first day, business [proceeded smooth* 
ly; a speaker was chosen, and An exchange o£ Queen 
Margaret's revenues of £4666 13«., out of the customs for 
certain lands and hereditaments settled on her {or life, 
was confirmed ; but, on the second day of the sessiosi, all 
England vtras astounded by the arrest of the Duke of 
Gloucester on a charge of high treason.^ He was com- 
mitted to close custody under a strong guard. ^^ What 
evidence the king had of his uncle's guilt," says Wheth- 
ampstede, ^<we know not, but nothing could persuade 
him of his innocence." 

Seventeen days after his arrest, the Duke of Gloucester 
was found dead in his bed, but without any marks of vio- 
lence on his person.^ His body was produced in both 
houses of parliament and exposed to public view for seve- 
ral days ; but these measures failed to remove the suspi- 
cions which so sudden a death, under such circumstances, 
naturally excited throughout England. No actual proof, 
however, exists that he was murdered, and Whethamp- 
stede, a contemporary and warm partisan of Gloucester, 
states, ^< that he died of an illness that seized him on bis 
arrest;" so does William of Worcester; and no writer erf 
that period attempts to implicate the queen as a party con- 
cerned in that transaction. Rapin, indeed, suffers ms pre- 

1 Carte. Gathrie. 2 Parliamentary History. 

3 He was arrested by John Viscount Beaumont. 

^ Lingard. Fabyan says six, and Stow twenty ^four days, after his 
arr«8t Rapin and Hall assert that he was found dead on the following 
morning. 
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judi^^ agaiftst Margaret to betray Um ioto the fcdbwing 
imauthenticated assertions as to her share in the supposed 
murder. After stating that Henry's ministers had resolved 
to compass the destruction of the Duke of Gloucester, he 
says — " The queen^ who was of a bold and enterprisijig 
genius, was the person who first encouraged this resolu- 
tion. At least, the historians insinuate as much, if tl^y 
have not said it" 

Who these historians are, Rapin has not thought proper 
to inform his readers ; but, in the same conclusive strain 
of reasoning, proceeds to say — " And, indeed, the ministry 
would never have ventured upon such an action without 
having her 'at their head." 

A responsible leader, in sooth, would a girl of Queen 
Margaret's age have made in a business of that kind ; if, 
inde^, Cardinal Beaufort, who had treasured up the ac- 
cumulated rancours of six-and-twenty years of unquench- 
able hatred against Gloucester, and before she was born 
had threatened to decide their deadly quarrel " by set- 
ting England on a field,"^ would have asked her sanction 
for wreaking his long-cherished vengeance on his adver- 
sary. Did Rapin remember that these ministers, of whom 
Cardinal Beaufort was the master-spirit, were the same 
people who, three years before Margaret of Anjou set a 
foot in England, had devised, and successfully carried into 
effect, the subtlest plot that ever was imagined, against 
the Duchess of Gloucester P and could they have requirefd 
the prompting and advice of a girl of seventeen to work 
out their scheme of vengeance on the duke, of which that 
blo^ was the sure prelude ? There can be little doubt 
that the destruction of the Duke of Gloucester would have 
been accomplished if Margaret of Anjou had never en- 
tered diis country ; and it is scarcely probable that she 
was even intrusted with so important a secret, since her 
greatest misfortunes were caused by unguarded manifeft- 

1 See Cardinal Beaafiirt'f letter to thtt Poke of Bedford, 1436, in the 
old Chronicles, and Parliamentary History, where there ia a curious 
account of the qaarrels between Beaumont and Gloucester. 

s-The accasation and disfjrraoe of Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloa. 
cestar, are too familiar to every reader to require recapitulation. Beaiik 
fort. Soffolk, and the Ajchhishop of CantSsrhary, weie her judges. 

VOL. III. — 18 
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tations of her prejudices and partialities, for which she 
is greatly condemned by Philip de Comines, her contem- 
porary. 

Within eight weeks after the death of Gloucester, Car- 
dinal Beaufort was summoned to his great account, leaving 
the court to struggle with the storm he had conjured up, 
bereft of the support of his talents, his experience, and his 
all-powerful wealth. 

King Henry, absorbed in his studies and heavenward 
contemplations, shrank from the toils and cares of empire, 
and certainly evinced more interest in the prosperity and 
regulations of his newly-founded college at Eton than in 
the government of his kingdom ; and Margaret, then only 
just entering her eighteenth year, found the executive 
power of the crown of England left to her sole direction. 
Alas 1 for any female on whom so fearful a responsibility 
devolves at such a tender and unreflective age, ere the 
difficult lessons of self-government have been learned, or 
the warm confiding impulses of the youthful heart have 
been taught the necessity of restraint and concealment ! 
Margaret of Anjou had, doubtless, acted with the best 
intentions, when, on her first arrival in England, instead 
of allying herself with foreign advisers or female favourites, 
she resigned herself to the guidance of bei* royal husband's 
favourite uncle and councellor, a man of Cardinal Beau- 
fort's venerable years and reputation for wisdom. At his 
death, she naturally, unacquainted as she was with the 
manners, customs, and prejudices of her consort's subjects, 
continued her confidence to the cabinet he had formed, at 
the head of which, was her first English friend and 
acquaintance, the Duke of Suffolk. 

Shakspeare has greatly misled his readers with regard 
to the nature of the Tiai^on between this unpopular minister 
and Margaret of Anjou, by representing her first as his 
prisoner, and, after her marriage with the king, as his 
paramour. The one she certainly never was, and the 
great disparity in their ages renders the other very unlikely. 
Suffolk, at the period when his acquaintance with the royal 
beauty, then just fourteen, commenced at her father's 
court, far from being the gallant, gay Lothario that poetry 
and romance have portrayed, was a gray-haired soldier- 
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statesman, ^ho had served thirty-four years in the French 
campaigns, tefore he became a member of Henry VL's 
cabinet He must, therefore, have been on the shady side 
of fifty when he acted as his sovereign's proxy at the 
niq>tials of Margaret of Anjou. Suffolk, be it remembered, 
too, was a married man, devotedly attached to his wife, 
who held the principal place of honour about the person of 
the queen ; and even after his death, his duchess continued 
to retain her post and influence in the court of Margaret, 
where she appears to have beep almost as unpopuihr as 
her unfortunate lord ; for her name stands the second in 
the list of those whom the parUament, in 1451, petitioned 
the king to banish from his household and realm ;^ a 
request that was not complied with by the sovereign, 
as the queen would not consent to _be deprived of the 
company and services of her first English friend, who was, 
after all, most probably the person to whom Suffolk was 
indebted for the credit he enjoyed with their royal mis- 
tress. 

It was no enviable season for Queen Margaret, and the 
unpopular minister by whom her marriage had been 
negotiated, when the expiratioa of the truce with France 
left the government of her royal husband the alternative 
of fulfillmg the conditions of the treaty on which it was 
based, or renewingthe war without the means of support- 
ing the honour of England. 

Not even that consummate politician, Cardinal Beaufort, ' 
had ventured to dedare to the parliament the secret article 
by which Maine, the key of Normandy, was to be restored 
to the house of Anjou ; and now the responsibility of that 
article feU on Suffolk and the queen. Most unfortunate 
it was for Margaret, that her own family were the parties 
who. received me benefits of these sacrifices, for which 
her misjudging interference in the government at this crisis 
rendered her accountable, though they had been solemnly 
guaranteed by King Henry and his council, at the treaty 
of Tours, bdbre she was even affianced to him. 

BelUcose, as the character of Margaret of Anjou became 
in after years, when the stormy temper of the times, and 

1 Parliaipeiitary Rolla. 
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the nature of tlie circirnistances widi which she had to 
contend, kindled all the energies of her e^rit into Ama- 
zman fierceness, not even her meek and saintly consort 
laboured more earnestly, at this period, than herself, to 

K reserve that peace, of which her own strong sense tau^ 
er, England was in such need. 

During the brief interval that preceded the ruinous war 
into which -the government of England was soon after 
forced, Margaret commenced the foundation of Queens' 
College, Cambridge. This college was dedicated to the 
honour of Almighty God by the royal foundress, and de- 
voted by her to the increase of leamiftg and virtue, und^ 
the tutelary auspices of St. Margaret, her patroness, and 
St. Bernard. The first stone was laid by Sir John, after- 
wards Lord Wenlock, in behalf and as deputy for Queen 
Margaret, with this inscription in Latin: — 

" The Lord shall be a refuge to our sovereign lady, 
Queen Margaret, and this stone shall be for a token of 
the same."^ 

Margaret also sought to turn the attention of the people 
to manufactures in woollen and silk ; but the t«nper of 
the times suited not the calm tenour of peaceful employ- 
ments. A spirit of adventurous enterprise had been nou- 
rished during the French wars, and from the princes of 
the blood-royal to the peasantry, there was a thirst for 
fighting fields, and a covetous degire of appropriating the 
spoils of plundered towns and castles, pervading all classes. 
The very misery of the people of England rendered them 
combative, and eager to exchange the monotony of reluc- . 
tant and ill-paid labour for the excitement of war. It was . 
no easy matter to convert the men who had fouglit at 

* This college was involved in the misfortunes of its foundress, but was 
preserved by the care of Andrew Ducket, a Carmelite fiiar, who for forty, 
years held the office of provost. Queen Margaret made oirer to her ool- . 
lege possessions to the amount of X200, which, though no mean sum in 
those days, was but a slender endowment; but^ her liberal designs 
were not frustrated. What she began was continued and completed by 
Msabetb, oobsort to King Edward IV. The usual similarity between 
the armorial bearings of founders, and of their foundations, is observable 
in the arms of Queens' College. The only difference between the arms 
of Margaret, as given in ** Regal Heraldry,** and those of the college, ms 
now borne, are, Uiat the college arms a^e sttrroaoded by a bordure vert. 
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A^QCourU or their sons, into tillers of the soil, or weavers 
of woollen cloth^. As for the silk manufactures, they 
were chiefly carried on by a company of females, who 
went by the name of the silk women, and were regarded 
with jealous displeasure by the London mercers, who 
petitioned the king against the establishment of this indus- 
trious sisterhood, as an infringement on their manly rights 
and privileges. 

In the commencement of the year 1449, Charles VIL 
renewed hostilities with England, and in the course of two 
years re-conquered most of the towns in Normandy. The 
details of the losses and disasters of the EngUsh forces, 
under the command of the Duke of Somerset, belong 
rather to general history than to the memoirs of Queen 
Margaret, although they had a fatal influence on her for- 
tunes, by rendering her an object of suspicion and ill-will 
to the nation ; causing the name of French- woman to be 
applied to her as a term of reproach by those who well 
knew the art of appealing to the prejudices, and exciting 
the passions, of the vulgar against hen The partisans of 
the Duke of York failed not to attribute all the losses in 
France and Normandy to the misgovemment of the queen, 
insinuating, '* that the king was fitter for a cloister than a 
throne, and had, in. a manner, deposed himself, by leaving 
the afiairs of his kingdom in the hands of a woman, who 
merely used his name to conceal . her usurpation, since, 
according to the laws of England, a queen-consort hath 
no power, but title only."^ Queen Margaret, willing to 

Erocure the absence of the. Duke of York at any price, 
lindly increased hisr political power by investing him with 
thegovernment of Ireland. York had left a strong party 
in England, at the head of which were those powerful 
nobles, Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, and his. son, 
the Earl of Warwick, the, brother and nephew of his 
duchess. These were the great poUtical opponents of the 
queen, whom they ventured'not publicly to attack other- 
wise than by direqting the voice of the people against the 
measures of .the.jcourt^ and attributing the disastrous state 

1- Parliamentary History. 
IP* 
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of the country to the treasonable pmctioes of her fiivo«ffile 

minister. 

Suffolk boldly stood op in tl|e House of LcHrds, and 
complained that, ^' he had been traduced by public report; 
and demanded of his enemies, if they had aught to lay to 
his charge, that they should specify his crimes.'*^ He ad- 
verted to the services his family and himself had perfomaed 
for their country, and stated that his father and three of Me 
brethren had been slain in Prance ; that he had himself 
served in the wars thirty-four years, and being but a 
knight when he was taken prisoner," he had paid 20,080 
crowns for bis ransom ; that he had been of the Order of 
the Garter thirty years, and a cotmsellor of the king 
fifteen years, and had been seventeen years in the wars 
without returning home ; and asking tiod's mercy, as he 
had been true to the king and realm, he required his. pur- 
gation."* 

It is scarcely possible to imagine any thing more frivo- 
lous than the series of articles which were exhibited 
against the luckless primier. In the first of these, he is 
charged with " having intended to marry his son John to 
Margaret Beaufort, the heiress of the kte John, Duke of 
Somerset, with the design of murdering and destn^^ 
the king, and then declaring her to be ihe heiress of the 
crown, for lack of heirs of the king's body."* This most 
absurd accusation is in itself a refatation of all the scan- 
dalous imputations which modem tnstorians have cast 
upon the friendship between the Duke of Suffolk and 
Queen Margaret, since her ruin must have been compre- 
hended in the murder and destruction of the king. M^^- 

1 Rolls of Parliament. 

2 This event happened in 14^9, the same year Margaret of Anjouwas 
born, when the Maid of Orleans took Jargeaa by storm. Suffolk was 
the governor of tho town, and when great part of the garrison was slain, 
being hard pressed to surrender, by William Renaud, the following ooj- 
loquy passed between them in the breach: — ^*« Are yon a gentleman? 
demanded Suffolk, finding it impossible to escape, **I am,** replied 
Renaud, "But are you a knight?'* rejoined the earl. ••*! am not,* 
answered Renaud. ** Kneel down, then,** said Suffolk, "that I may 
make you one, for I cannot otherwise yield to you.** This was accord- 
ingly done, and affords a rich characteristic of the age of chivalry.— 
Chtthrie, 

3 Parliamentary Rolls, 28 Henry VI. No. 17. * l^'^^- 
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garet was, at tiiat period, only nineteen ; and though 
childless as yet, there was a possibility of her having 
many children, as she was cimsidered one of the finest 
women in the world. It was, perhaps, this very article 
which first gave Ae aspiring family ot Beaufort an eye to 
llie succession to the throne, in tne event of a fiedluie of 
Ae royal Plantagenet line of Lancaster. The accusation 
was treated with in&iite contempt by Suffolk, and his re- 
pKes to Ae other articles being such as to baffle his 
enemies, they, at the end of three weeks, exhibited eighteen 
firesh charges against him; but it is to be observed, that 
neither in these, nor in the previous catalogue of misdte- 
meanours, is there the slightest allusion to Queen Margaret, 
nor is her name mentioned in any record or contemporary 
chronicle in connexion with Suffolk ; not even in the sa- 
tirical anonymoua verses that were circulated on the arrest 
and imprisonment of that iHipopular minister.^ 

Yet Rapin and otiber modem writers have not scrupled 
to assert, " that Queen Margaret, in her anxiety to pre- 
serve her favourite, caused the parliament, on his arrest, 
to be prorogued to Leicester, where he attended King 
H«iry and herself, and appeared publicly in his place as 
friBoe minister." Now the incontestable evidence of the 
records of parliament, prove that the parliament was 
summoned to meet at Leicester, September, 1449, five 
months before the arrest of Suffolk ; but the Peers -and 
Commons, taking warning by the events of the par- 
liament that sat at Bury St Edmunds, refused to meet 
any where but at Westminster.* Therefore, the writs 
were re-issued, commanding them to meet at Westmin- 
srter, November 6th. The same day they were prorogued 
to London on account of the plague; adjourned from 
London again to Westminster, December 4th, and on the 
17th adjourned till January 22nd,> at Westminster, where 
Suffolk, as we have seen, in a fatal hour for himself, 
introduced the discussion of which the Commons took 
advantage to obtain his arrest 

» For specimens of these political sqaibs of the fifteenth centory, see 
Excerpta Historica, p. IGO— 162,«nd 279, and Cottonian MSS., Char- 
ters, ii.23. , 

3 Rolls of Parliament, 28 Henry VL ' 3 Parliamentary History. 
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These records prove that Suffolk wag never released 
from his unprisonment after he was once committed to 
the Tower, till after his sentence of banishment for five 
years was pronounced, March 17th, by King Henry, who 
resorted to that temporizing expedient in the vain hope of 
preserving him from the fury of his enemies.^ On the 
90th of March* the parliament was prorogued and ordered 
to meet at Leicester, April 29th, the day before Suffolk 
embarked to fulfil his evil destiny. Two thousand per* 
sons assembled in St Giles's to intercept him on his dis- 
charge from the Tower, March 18th. They surprised 
his servants, but Suffolk succeeded in escaping to Ipswich, 
where, after arrai^ing his affairs, he wrote mat beautiful 
and pathetic letter to his son, which affords such touching 
evidence of his loyalty to his sovereign, and his devotion 
to his beloved wife. He sailed from Ipswich, April 30th, 
with two small vessels, and sent a pinnace before him to 
inquire whether he might be permitted to land at Calais; 
but the pinnace was captured by a squadron of men-of- 
war, and immediately the Nicolas of the Tower* .bore 
down upon the duke's vessels. He was ordered on board, 
and received with the ominous salutation of *^ Welcome, 
traitor !"• He underwent a mock trial from the sailors, 
by whom he was condemned to suffer death. On the 



' Rolls of Parliament, 28 Henry VI: 

> It is a memorable fact that tbi» vessel, thus acting in defiance of the 
crown, (and indeed the whole squadron by which the exiled duke was 
pursued,) was part of the. royal navy placed at the disposal of the coQ' 
federate peers by Henry Holland, the young Duke of Exeter, heir pre- 
sumptive to the royal house of Lancaster by the legitimate female line. 
He had lately succeeded his father in the office of high admiral, and this 
was the lawless use he made of its power. He did not anticipate the hour 
when his own corpse would be left on the sands of the same coast The 
death of the elder Exeter is commemorated in the political poem, before 
alluded to, as among the Cottonian MSS., with those of the Pokes of 
Bedford, Gloucester, and Exeter. These Lancastrian princes are per* 
sonified by their respective badges :— " The root is dead," Bedford; whow 
device was the root of a tree. "The swan is gone," Gloucester ; whose 
device was a swan. ♦♦ The fiery cresset hath lost his light," this alludes 
to the high^miral, Exeter, whose picturesque device was the badge of 
the Admiralty, a flaming cresset, or fire-basket, raised on a pole, being » 
sort of signal along the coast, serving for light-houses. See Excerpt* 
Historica, p. 161. 

* Lingard, vol. i. p. 135. « 
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second morning after fab estptiure a small boat came along- 
side, in which vrere a hlocky a rusty sword, and an execu- 
tioner. They lowered the dxike into it, telling him he 
shoidd die like a knight, and at the fifth stroke his head 
was struck off, and was left with the severed body on 
Dover sands, where they were found by his chaplain, and 
received honourable interment in the collegiate church of 
Wingiield, in Suffolk. 

The consummation of this tragedy, far from cabning 
the feverish state of excitement to whom the public mind 
had been stimulated, was only the first sign and token of 
ibe scenes of Uood and horror that were in store for Eng- 
land. iPestilence had aggravated the woes of a starving 
and disaffected population, smd the inflammatory repre- 
sentations of political incendiaries, acting upon the misery 
of the lower classes, caused the terrific outbreak of na- 
tional frenzy which immediately after this event mani- 
fested itself in the rebellion under Jack Cade. It was to 
suppress this fojfmidable, insurrection that Henry VI. pre- 
pared for his first essay in arms, by setting up his stand- 
ard, and going in person to attack Cade and his rabble 
rout, who were encamped on Blackheath in formidable 
array. At the news of the sovereign's approach at the 
head of fifteen thousand men, the hot valour of the cap- 
tain of the great assembly of Kent, and his followers, 
received an immediate cheek, and they fled to Seven 
Oaks. 

Queen Margaret accompanied her lord on this expedi- 
tion ; but so little of the warlike spirit for which she was 
afterwards so fatally renowned did she manifest at this 
crisb, that when King Henry would have followed up his 
success by pursuing the insurgents, to their retreat, her 
feminine terrors and anxiety for his safety prevailed upon 
him not to imperil his person by going any farther.* He, 
therefore, in compliance with her entreaties, gave up the 
command of his army to Sir Humphrey Stafrord and his 
brother William, and returned to London with her.* 

Never did Margaret commit a greater error than by 
thus allowing her tenderness for her royal husband to 

1 Guthrie. s Ibid. 
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betray him into conduct so unbecoming the son of the 
oonouerer of France and Normandy. 

T1^ rebels, attributing the weakness of the king to fear, 
took courage, rallied, and defeated the royalists, who, 
with their two generals, were cut to pieces. The victors 
then returned' to Blackheath ; and when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Duke of Buckingham, were despatched 
from the court to treat with them, they found Cade, 
dressed in a suit of gilded armour, the spoils of Sir Hum- 
phrey Stafford, encompassed by his victorious troops, and 
giving himself the airs of a sovereign. He positively 
refused to ^eat with any one^ but the king himself, nor 
with him unless he would come to the Blackheath in 
person, and grant all their demands. 

When this answer was returned to the king and queen, 
together with the news that the rebels were ready to 
march to London, th^ were thrown into such alarm, 
that, leaving the Tower under the command of the Lord 
Scales, and the valiant Sir Matthew Grough, they fled to 
Kenilworth Castle.^ We- fear this cowardly proceeding 
must be attributed to the same fond weakness on the part 
of Queen Margaret, which influenced the retreat of the 
king from Blackheath ; and it is to be observed, that till 
she became a mother, and the rights of her child were at 
stake, no trait of fierce or warlike propensities was. ever 
manifested by her. 

On the 2nd of July, the rebels, who had previously taken 
up their quarters at Southwark, entered London, and Cade 
smote his staff on London-stone with these memorable 
words, " Now is Mortimer lord of London."* 

The proceedings of this motley company of reformers, 
and their punchinello leader, in London, belong to general 
history; and it may sufiice here to notice that the pacific 
influence of two churchmen, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, succeeded in 
calming a storm, which had, in its brief but terrific pro- 
gress, shaken the throne, deluged- the capital of England 

i Guthrie. Stow. 

s Cade pretended to be Sir John Mortimer. (See Memoir of Joanna of 

Navarre.) 
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with blood, and threatened to subvert law, social order, 
and the sacred rights of property. 

The worthy prelates prevailed on the insurgents to lay 
down their arms, by affixing King Henry's seal to a 
general pardon, to which Cade was the only exception.* 

An infringement of these' conditions was most impro- 
perly attempted by Queen Margaret, on her return to 
London with King Henry. The fact is evidenced in a 
private letter from John JPayn, an «squire in the service 
of Sir John Falstolf, who, after pitifully detailing, the 
manner <' in which he had been despoiled and maltreated 
by the rebels, and how he had been carried off by them 
sorely against his will, and exposed to the peril of the 
battle of the bridge," adds, " and after that hurling was 
9ver, the Bishop of Rochester impeached me to Queen 
Margaret, and so I was arrested, and was in the Mar- 
shalsea, in right great duress and fear of my life. They 
would have had me impeach my master, Sir John Falstolf, 
.of treason, and, because I would not,'had me up at West- 
minster, and there would have sent me to the jail-hcrtise 
at Windsor ; but two cousins of my wife's and mine, who 
were yeomen of the crown, went to King Henry, and got 
grace for me."* 

Margaret's desire to impUcate Sir John Falstolf, pro- 
bably had reference to his previous conduct with regard 
to her countryman, Champchevrier, no less than to the 
suspicions she entertained of his loyalty. Subsequent 
events, however, prove that the queen had correct informa- 
tion as to Falstolf s practices against the government, for 
he became one of the most zealous partisans of the house 
of York. 

Margaret and Henry returned to the metropolis about 
the 10th of July, 1450, and the disclosures of some of 
Cade's accomplices in the late insurrection left no doubt 



i Cade, finding himself abandoned by his followers, seized a email ves- 
sel in the river, and set sail for Rochester, where the vessel and cargo 
were stopped by the officers of government. Cade made his escape, but 
was slain in a garden at Hevfield, by Alexander Iden, the Sheriff of Kent, 
who received the benefit of the reward that had been offered for his head 
^viz., XIOOO. 

2 Sir John Fenn*s Collection of the Paston Letters. 
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on the mind of the queen that the Doke of York had been 
the instigator of the revolt This conviction was confirmed 
by the return of that prince without permission from his 
covemment in Ireland. He was attended on his road to 
London by a retinue of four thousand men, to the great 
terror of the court York, having extorted from the king 
a promise to summon a parliament, withdrew to his castle 

The return of the Duke of Somerset, at this crisis, 
inspired the timid sovereign with some degree of political 
courage, and Margaret soon transferred to this prince the 
partial confidence she had formerly reposed in his uncle, 
Cardinal Beaufort. Their near relationship to the king, 
by whom the ties of kindred were very powerfully felt 
and acknowledged, sanctioned the queen in the close 
firiendship which, from first to last, subsisted between her 
and the Beaufort princes of the house of Lancaster. Un-' 
fortunately, however, the unpopularity in which the dis- 
sasters in Prance and Normandy had involved Somerset 
very soon extended to herself, when it was perceived that 
he was shielded by court favour from the fury of the 
commons and the jealousy of the peers. He was im* 
peached by parliament, and committed to the Tower, but 
immediately the short and stormy session was over, he 
was released, and promoted to the high office formeriy 
enjoyed by Sufiblk. He has been said to owe his elevation 
entirely to the influence of the queen, but he appears 
to have beeii the especial favourite of his royal kinsman, 
Kinff Henry. 

The violent temper of Somerset was the means of 
precipitating the direful collision of the rival factions, 
whose strife for twenty years deluged England vrith 
kindred blood. According to historical tradition, those 
fatal badges of the contending houses of York and Lan- 
caster, "the pale and purple rose," were first chosen 
during the memorable dispute between Somerset and the 
Earl of Warwick, in the Temple gardens, when Somerset, 
to collect the suffrages of the by-standers, plucked a red 
rose, and Warwick a white rose, and each called upon 

1 LiDgard. 
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every man present to declare his party by taking a rose 
of the colour chosen by him whQse cause he favoured. 
This was the prologue to that great national tragedy which 
ended in the extinction of the royal line and name of 
Plantagenet That enlightened statesman-historian, Phi- 
lip de Comines, who was well acquainted with Queen 
Margaret, attributes all the misfortunes that afterwards 
befell her, and the overthrow of the house of Lancaster, 
to her rash interposition in the feud between Somerset 
and Warwick, in which she indicated her preference for 
the former in a way that was never forgiven by War- 
wick, " The queen had acted much more prudently," 
says Comines, " in endeavouring to have adjusted the 
dispute between them, than to have said, " I am of this 
party, and I will maintain it ;" and so it proved by the 
event 

It is probable that the red rose was originally worn by 
Margaret as a compliment to Somerset, in token that she 
espoused his cause, and that his great political opponent, 
the Duke of York, assumed the white, as a symbol of hos- 
tility to him and his adherents.^ 

Rosettes of white and crimson riband, or even of paper, 
among the common soldiers, were worn as the substitutes 
of these ill-omened flowers, by the partisans of the royal 
' claimants of the throne, during the struggle between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, poetically called, from 
these badges, the " War of the Roses." 

The Duke of York, having assumed a very formidable 
position in the state, even that of an armed dictator to the 
sovereign, Margaret united with Somerset in persuading 

1 Shakspeare, in his spirited version of the scene in the Temple gar- 
dens, errs in chronology, by placing it prior to the marriage of the king 
and Margaret of Anjoa. He also uses a poetical license in representing 
Richard, Duke of York, as the leading character engaged in the dispute, 
while Warwick, merely acting as his second, says, ** I pluck this white 
rose with Plantagenet.'* Suffolk, who had been dead some months when 
the veritable dispute occurred, is made to excUim — ** I pluck this red rose 
with young Somerset;*' These badges were only revived; for Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaster, the brother of Edward 1., had, as Camden declares, red 
roses emblazoned on his tomb in Westminster Abbey, and Edward, the 
Blaek Prince, wears a coronet of white roses in his portrait drawn in 
Richard II.*s missal in thc^Harleian Collection. 

VOL. III. — 19 
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Henry that the time for concessions and temporizing mea- 
sures was past, and that his best policy now would be to 
crush rebellion in its nest, by marching to attack his foe. 
In pursuance of this advice, King Henry took the field in 
person, February 16th, 1452, and advanced towards the 
Welsh border. York, instead of standing his ground, took 
a circuitous route towards the metropolis, and encamped 
on Burnt-heath, in Kent The king, a few hours after- 
wards, took up his post about four miles distant The 
tenderness of Henry's heart, and his scruples at the idea 
of shedding his people's blood, led him to negotiate when 
he ought to have fought York demanded that his old 
adversary,. Somerset, should be placed under arrest, pre- 
paratory to an arraignment for his misdemeanours. Henry 
conceded this point by the advice of his prelates ; York 
then disbanded his army, and came unattended to confer 
with his sovereign in his tent.* Somerset, mean time, 
having represented to the queen the impolicy of sacri- 
ficing a faithful friend to purchase a deceitful reconcilia- 
tion with an audacious foe, obtained his liberation by 
her orders. By Margaret's contrivance, Somerset was 
concealed behind the arras of the royal pavilion, as a 
secret witness of the conference between his adversary 
and the king. 

York, who imagined the minister was safely bestowed 
in the Tower, assured the king " that it was on account 
of Somerset alone that he had been induced to take up 
arms, in order that he might be brought to condign pun- 
ishment" On this, Somerset, unable to restrain his choler, 
rushed from his hiding-place and defied York, charging 
him to his face with designs on the crown.* York fiercely 
retorted on Somerset, by upbraiding him with his misgo- 
vemment in France, and the loss of Normandy, and 
finished by reproaching Henry with his violation^ of his 
royal word. Henry, who does not appear to have been 
aware of the proximity of his premier, remained speedi- 
less and amazed during this stormy scene, which was 
closed by the arrest of the Puke of York as he quitted the 

* Guthrie. ^ Guthrie. Speed*- lUpin. Hall. 
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tant According to most historians, this was done by the 
order of the queen.^ Henry, however, would not permit 
him to be harmed ;• and he was released on condition of 
swearing a solemn oath of fealty to the king, in St Paul's 
cathedral, March 10th; after which he was pero^iitted to 
retire to his castle of Wigmore, where his son, the Earl of 
March, afterwards King Edward IV., was raising an army 
for his rescue. 

Queen Margaret, having gained her point, in retaining 
Somerset at the head of the government, was in conse- 
quence, subjected to aspersions from the other party, de- 
rogatory to her reputation. Somerset was, like his pre- 
decessor, Suffolk, a man in the decline of life, the father 
of sons older than the queen, and so devotedly attached 
to his own wife, that he had sacrificed his honour to his 
tenderness for her person during his disastrous regency in 
France.' But what is there of falsehood that the demon 
of party will not invent to vilify its victims, or of impro- 
bability that the vulgar will not believe and circulate, 
especially if in the shape of scandal on royalty 1 

JDuring the deceitful calm that for a brief mterval suc- 
ceeded the late tempest, Margaret turned her attention to 
foreign affairs, and, through her influence, the renowned 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, was despatched, with such 
forces as could be raised, to the assistance of the English 
party in Guienne. The aged hero achieved some brimant 
successes in the first instance; but it was impossible for 
the queen, struggling as she was with the mighty faction 
that opposed her in parliament, to support a war against 
the overwhehning force of France. Talbot was borne 
down by numbers, and slain in his eightieth year; his 
brave adherents were cut to pieces. 

In the valiant Talbot, Margaret lost one of her most 
devoted friends— one of the few out of the many warrior 
peers of England, at that rude era, who possessed a mind 
efficiently cultivated to appreciate the learnine and ac- 
complishments of the fair Provengal queen. The mag- 
nificent illuminated manuscript volume which he presented 

iGathrie. Speed. Rapio. Htli. 

8 Hall. Stow. Rapio. Guthrie. 9 Hall. 
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to her, IS a surviving monument of his exquisite taste in 
the fine arts, while nis dedicatory lines, addressed to his 
royal patroness, contain a delicate testimony of his opi- 
nion of her talents and acquirements. He requests her 
« to explain to his sovereign any thing that may appear 
difficult to understand in the book ; for," says he, " though 
you speak English so well, you have not forgotten your 
French." 

The illuminated title-page represents the queen seated 
by Henry VI., and surrounded by their court, receiving 
the volume from the hands of Talbot* The state-hall in 
■which they are assembled is worthy of attention; the 
royal seat fills up a rich oriel, with vaulted ceiling 
groined and painted blue, with gold stars ; the clustered 
windows are long and lancet-shaped, but the tops of the 
lancets are rounded. Probably the scene took place in 
some hall of the destroyed apartments in the tower or 
Westminster palace. An arras of gold and colours, re- 
, presenting the royal arms in numerous chequers, is 
stretched from pillar to pillar, and forms the background 
of the royal seat, which is a broad, low divan, covered 
with cloth. On this, Margaret, robed in queenly costume, 
sits with her right hand locked in Henry's hana, who sits 
by her in regal array. Margaret wears a royal crown ; 
her hair, of a pale golden colour, is most gracefully flow- 
ing from under her diadem, and falls in profusion down 
her back and shoulders, and over her regal mantle, which 
is pale purple, fastened round the bust with bands of gold 
and gems. The dress beneath the mantle is the furred 
cote-hardi, precisely the same as in our frontispiece.* 
She is exquisitely lovely, and very majestic, in this care- 
fully finished portrait, which does not represent her older 
than in her twentieth year. Talbot is kneeling before her, 
presenting the very folio from which this description is 
taken. His dog is in attendance.* The title-page of the 

^ As this mighty warrior died in 1453, Margaret's portrait mast have 
been limned some time before that period. This magnificent folio is still 
in the finest preservation in the British Museum. Kind's MSS. 

2 Our frontispiece is taken from the painted glass of the cathedral of 
Angers, and represents her at a different period of life. 

3 The cognizance of the Talbots. 
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magmfieeiit volume k redolent of Margaret's emblem 
flower. Daisies are seen growing in the garden of the 
palace^ — daisies, with their little red buttons, are arranged 
m profiision up the side of the title-page^-^aisies swarm 
in clusters round her armorial bearings, and flourish in 
every comer of the illuminated pages of the volume. 
Amongst other embellishments may likewise be noted a 
crowned M., the queen's initial, surrounded by the garter 
and its motto. The queen's ladies are seen behind the 
royal seat, attired in heart-shaped caps, which were a 
graceful modification, at Margaret's cofurt, of the mon- 
atrovis homed cap of the preceding half century ; they 
were formed of a stuffed roll, wreathed with gold ai^l 
gems, and fixed in a fanciful tuiban shape over a close 
caul of gold cloth or net-work, brought to a point, low in 
front^ and rising behind the head. Henry's nobles are 
assembled 'in crowds to the right of the royal seat; they 
are clothed in Aill surtouts like the beef-eaters' dresses, 
bat of whole colours, and trimmed with fur. They either 
wear round black caps, or their hair is cropped close to 
the bead,*— a fashion always prevalent in the time of war, 
when the helmet prevented the growth of hair. 

The artists em^oyed by the Earl of Shrewsbury in the 
splendid illuminations of this volume, have complimented 
Margaret by portraying^ the Queen Olympias with her 
features, and arrayed in 'her royal robes. The kirtle of 
the Macedonian Queen is also powdered with Margaret's 
emblem-flower, the daisy. At the end of the volume is 
an allegorical piece, representing Queen Margaret and 
the principal' ladies of her court, as the Virtues. Mar- 
garet, wearing her. diadem and purple robe, is charac- 
terized as J?aith, King Henry as Honour. 

The death of the chivalric veteran, by whom Margaret 
had been held in such especial honour, and who was 
regarded by England as the greatest captain of the age, 
was a severe blow to the court, and a national calamity 
which was mourned by all classes of the people. It was 
at this gloomy period, when the ill success that attended 
the arms of England abroad increased the clamours of 
the enemies of the government at home, that Queen Mar- 
garet for the first time afforded a prospect of bringing an 

19* 
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heir to the throne. About six months before the birth of 
her child, Margaret had to mourn over the death of her 
beloved mother, the high-minded and heroic Isabella <^ 
Lorraine, who died, February 28, 1463, aged only forty- 
three.^ Margaret's mourning weeds were blue, probably 
of that deep, dark, melancholy tint which has recently 
been called French black.* 

The loss of a mother — of such a mother, top, as Isabella 
of Lorraine, could not have been otherwise than keenly 
felt by Margaret, who had been, in childhood and early 
youth, the snarer and solace of so many of her tr3ang 
adversities; but a heavier calamity than even the death: 
of that dearly beloved parent oppressed the royal matron, 
as the dreaded hour of peril and anguish drew near, from 
which the. consorts of monarchs are no more exempted 
than the wives of peasants. 

When Margaret was in the eighth month of her preg- 
nancy, and the political horizon became daily more 
gloomy, in anticipation of an event more feared than 
wished by all parties. King Henry was seized with one 
of those alarming attacks of malady to which his grand- 
father, Charles VI., of France, was subject The agita- 
tatinff character of public events, and the difGculties with 
which the court had to contend for the last four years, 
had been too much for a prince of acute sensibility and 
hereditary tendency to inflammation of the brain ; for a 
time both mind and body sank under the accumulated 
pressure, and he remained in a state that left little hope 
for his life, and noije for his reason. 

Margaret had doubtless been long aware of the dark 

^ Isabella, Queen of Sicily, died in the arms of her daughter Yolante, 
and her son-in-law, Ferry, of Yaudemonte, by whom she had been ten- 
derly watched in her long and painful illness, while Margaret, her 
youngest and best beloved, was detained by many cares in England. 
Isabella was succeeded in the Duchy of Lorraine by her heir, John of 
Calabria. King Ren6 married, sccondl-y, Jeanne de Laval, who was at 
that time courted by Margaret's former lover, the Count de Nevers ; she 
preferred King Ren6. She was of so grave a character, that she was 
never known to laugh but once, at a pageant devised by her royal hus- 
.band — namely, a boat filled with water-pipes, v^hich played on every side, 
and completely drenched the spectators that did not use some agility in 
getting out of the way. — Filleneuve, 

2 Arundel MSS., No. xxvi. p. 30. 
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shadow that impended over her royal lord, and felt the 
strong necessity of thinking and acting for Mm, at seasons 
\¥hen his judgment could not be trusted to form decisions 
for himself on any matter of importance. She has been 
blamed for encouraging him to spend his time in pursuits 
fitter for the cloister than the throne ; but considering the 
circumstances of his case, she acted with equal tenderness 
and prudcHce, in directing his attention to tranquil and 
sedative amusements, instead of perplexing him with the 
turmoils and strong excitement of politics. 

King Henry was at Clarendon when he was first seized 
with his dangerous malady ; but after a few days he was, 
by slow degrees, conveyed to his palace at Westminster, 
where Queen Margaret, on the 13th of October, 1453, 
gave birth to a prince, the unfortunate Edward of Lan- 
caster, whom Speed pathetically calls " the child of sor- 
row and infelicity." 

Henry remained vibrating between life and death, and 
perfectly unconscious of an event, the anticipation of which 
had, a few months earlier, been hailed by him with trans- 
ports of joy. The Pariiamentary Rolls bear witness of 
the munificent reward he .bestowed on Richard Tunstal, 
his squire of the body, whose office it was, by a strange 
etiquette of the middle ages, to announce publicly to the 
king at court the hopeful situation of the queen. Forty 
marks per annum were granted from the Duchy of Lan- 
caster by "King Henry, in these words, " Because Richard 
Tunstal, Esq., made unto us the first comfortable relation 
and notice that our most dearly beloved wife, the queen, 
was enceinte^, to our most singular consolation, and to all 
true liege people great joy and comfort."* 

A writ of summons under the privy seal was issued to 
the ladies of the highest rank in England to attend Queen 
Margaret at the ceremony of her purification, which took 
place at the palace of Westminster, on the 18th of No- 
vember, in the thirty-second of the reign of Henry VI. 
The ladies summoned were the Duchesses of Bedford, 
.York, Norfolk the elder, Norfolk the younger, Bucking- 

iVol. v.,Par..RoIlB, 318. 
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bamy Somerset, the elder, Somerset the younger, Exeter 
the elder, Exeter the younger, aod Suffolk, .with eight 
countesses, among whom may be noted the .Countess of 
Warwick, besides a viscountess and seventeai baron- 
esses.^ There is also an entry in the Pell Rolls of the 
sum of £554 IBs. 8d., paid to Margaret, the queen, for 
a richly embroidered christening mantle, called the cry- 
som, used at the baptism of the piince ; also for tw^ty 
yards of russet cloth of gold to array the font, and five 
hundred and forty brown sable backs tor her own church- 
ing-robe. 

As the royal infant was bom on St Edward's day, 
Queen Margaret, in the hope. of propitiating the people, 
bestowed that name, so dear to il^ngland, on her son. 

This fair boy, as he is called in chronicle, was baptized 
by Wavnflete, Bishop of Winchester, Cardinal Kemp, 
Archbisnop of Canterbury ; the Duke of Son^erset and the 
Duchess of Buckingham were his sponsors.^ 

The Inrth of an heir to the long childless Lancastrian 
sovereign, to whom the Duke of York had hitherto stood 
presumptively in that position, was regarded by the ma- 
jority of the nation as the herald "of a bloody succession 
war ; while the partisans of York failed not to throw all 
the suspicion they could on the legitimacy of tJbie royal 
infant, by insinuations prejudicial to the honour of the 
queen.^ It was also pretended by some that it was a 
qpurious child, and by others that the son of the king and 
queen died soon aft^ his birth, and another had been sub- 
stituted in his place.^ 

Qiieen Margaret had not completed her twenty-fourth 
year, and the king was just thirty-Uiree, when they became 
the parents of this their only son, whose birth, so far from 
being of the slightest political advantage to them, had the 
worst possible influence on their fortunes, by determining 

* Manuscripts of Sir Matthew Hale, left by him to the Society of Lin- 
coln's Inn. 75 Selden Collec. See Catalogue published by the JKetr. 
Joseph Hunter, p. 277. 

' The monks of Westminster were remunerated by the crown for the 
tapers provided by them for the christening of the inmnt prince. 

sRapin. Guthrie. Hall. -• Fabyan. 
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the Duke of York to contest the crown of England with 
Henry at swords' points, instead of waiting for its natural 
reversion ta him at the death of his royal kinsman. 

Queen Margaret, at this period, exercised the royal 
power in the name of the king, assisted by the Duke of 
Somerset, and Cardinal Kemp, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and chancellor of England. This prelate, who had been 
in King Henry's cabinet before his marriage with Mar- 
garet of Anjou, and enjoyed his royal master's confidence, 
died in the December following the birth of the prince, 
and the House of Lords took advantage of his death to 
depute a committee from their body to ascertain the real 
state of the king, for the purpose of learning his pleasure 
touching the appointments left vacant by the death of the 
cardinal.* The commissioners proceeded to Windsor, 
whither the king had been removed by Queen Margaret 
and his physicians for change of air. They were admitted 
into his chamber, and declared their errand ; but the king 
made no reply, and appeared to have lost all consciousness 
of the things of this world. His reason must at that time 
have been under a total eclipse. On the 25th of March, 
1464, the committee reported to the parliament " that they 
had been to wait upon the king at Windsor, and, after 
three interviews with him, and earnest solicitation, they 
could by no means obtain an answer, or token of answer, 
from him."* 

When the situation of the king was made known to his 
peers of parliament, they, on the 27th of March, appointed 
the Duke of York protector and defender of the king, 
during the king's pleasure, or till such time as Edward 
the prince should come to age of discretion.' The par- 
liament thus evidently acted under the impression that 
the king's indisposition was a mental aberration that 
would last as long as he lived, and at the same time 
they showed a desire of preserving the rights of the 
reigning family, by reserving this ofiice for an infant not 
six months old. 

Patents, bearing the name of the king's letters patent, 

1 Parliamentary History. & Ibid. Acts of the Privy Council. 

8 Parliamentary History. Rymer's Foedera. 
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were read in the parliament on the 3rd of April, grantiDg 
to the infant prince the same allowance that was made 
for his royal father in the first year of his reign, with the 
yearly fee of two thousand marks only, besides allowances 
for learning to ride, and other manl3r exercises, ^' provided 
the same grant be in no ways prejudicial to any grant 
made to IVfargaret, Queen of England." 

King Henry, though incapable at that time of business, 
is made, by similar instruments, to create his son Edward, 
Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester. This was con- 
firmed by the hands of all the Lords and by the Commons 
in parliament^ By the same authority Queen Margaret 
received the grant of £1000 per annum for life out of 
the customs, and subsidies on wools at the port of South- 
ampton, besides sundry manors and jiereditaments in the 
counties of Northampton, Southampton, and Oxfordshire, 
which were confirmed to her by this parliament* These 
concessions to the queen and her infant boy were probably 
granted to induce her to acquiesce in the appointment of 
me Duke of York to the office of protector. A medical 
commission of five physicians and surgeons was appointed 
by the Duke of York and his council to attena on the 
person of the king, and to watch over his health.^ 

Margaret, mean time, engrossed between the first sweet 
cares of a mother and the melancholy office of watching 
over the fluctuations of her royal husband's aJQQlicting 
malady, remained passive amidst these great political 
changes. As she always cherished a confident nope of 
King Henry's recovery, she patiently abided that time, 

1 Parliamentury History. * Ibid. 

3 Ryiner*a Fcedera. The date of this commiffion is April 6th, and 
empowers those beloved masters, John Arandel, John Faceby, and Wi^ 
Ham Hacliff, physicians, and Robert Warreyn, and William Marshall, 
snrfeons, to administer to the kingr, at their discretion, electaariet, 
potions, and syrups, eoniections and laxative medicines, in any form that 
may be thought best ; baths, fomentations, embrocations, unctions, plasters, 
shavings of the head, scarifications, and a variety of other inflictions in 
the way of medical treatment John Faceby was the favourite physician 
who had attended King Henry all his lifo. The king granted a pension 
of JCIOO per annum to him at the time of his marriage with Queen 
Margaret, as the reward of his fiiithful services. From the same authority 
we find the court dress of the king's physician was a green cloth robe 
and miniver cap. 
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without imperilling their only child by entering into any 
plots for getting me reins of government into her own 
hands. Any queen-consort, under such circumstances, 
might reasonably have expected to be placed at the head 
of a council of regency, and few women of her age would 
have conducted memselves with equal prudence and dig- 
nity. Though bereft of power, Margaret persisted in 
maintaining the state of Queen of England, and continued 
to hold her courts and grant audiences. The Duke of 
Somerset was, we find, arrested in her presence-chamber 
by the order of the Duke of York, immediately after he 
was constituted by the parliament, Protector of England. 
Margaret resented this insult greatly, but was un£U)le to 
do any thing openly for the protection of her friends. 
York proceeded to depose Somerset from his office of 
Captain of Calais, and by letters patent, issued in the 
king's name, bestowed it on himself.* 

Henry VI. began to amend in November, and on the 
ensuing Christmas he was so much recovered that on St 
John's day he sent his aln;ioner to Canterbury with his 
offering, and his secretary to make his oblation to the 
shrine of St. Edward. From the testimony of a con- 
temporary witness, who describes the state of the king at 
this period, Henry appears to have been like a person just 
awakened from a long dream, when reason and convale- 
scence returned. It was not till that auspicious moment 
that Margaret, who had for so many months of agonizing 
solicitude watched over the fluctuations of his alarming 
malady, ventured to present their lovely boy to Henry. 
The touching particulars of the infant Edward's first in- 
troduction to his royal father are thus quaintly narrated 
in the letter to which we have just alluded :* 

> There is in the Patent Rolla of this year an order under the firivy 
sftal, dated November 12, granting to a physician of the name of Wuiiam 
Hately, in consideration of his faithful services to King Henry, and at the 
earnest desire of Qaeen Margaret, an annuity for life. This physieian's 
name is not incladed in the medical junto who had been appointed by tlie 
authority of the Duke of York's conncil to attend on the sovereign, but 
was probably introduced by the anxious solicitude of the queen ;^ and as 
Henry's convalescence took place abou& this time, we can have little 
doubt of his being indebted to the skill of William Hately for his cure. 

s Paston Letters, vol. i. p. 80. 
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^' On Monday, at noon, the queen come to him and 
brought my lord prince with ner, and then he asked, 

* what the prince's name was V and the queen told him, 

* Edward ;' and then he held up his hands, and thanked 
God thereof. And he said he never knew him till that 
time, nor wist what was said to him, nor wist where he 
had been, whilst he had been sick, till now ; and he asked 
who were the godfathers, and the queen told him, and he 
was well apaid (content.) And she told him the cardinal 
was dead,* and he «aid he never knew of it till this time; 
then he said one of the wisest lords in this land was dead. 
And my Lord of Winchester, (bishop,) and my lord of 
St John of Jerusalem, were with him the morrow after 
Twelfth day, and he did speak to them as well as ever he 
did, and when they came out they wept for joy. And he 
saith he is in charity with all the world, and so he would 
aU the lords were. And now he saith matins of our lady 
and even-song, and heareth his mass devoutly." 

Margaret immediately took prompt measures for Henry's 
restoration to the sovereign authority, by causing him to 
be conveyed, though still very weak, to the House of 
Lords, wnere he dissolved the parliament,* and the Duke 
of Somerset was immediately released and reinstated in 
his former post 

The triumph of the queen and her party was short-lived. 
The Duke of York retired to the marches of Wales, raised 
an army with the assistance of his powerful friends and 
kinsmen, Salisbury and Warwick, and marched towards 
London, with the intention of surprising the king there.* 
All the troops that could be mustered by the exertions of 
the queen and Somerset, scarcely amounted to two thousand 
men.* On the 21st day of May, the royal army lay at 
Watford, and the next day the king took up his head- 
quarters at St Albans. The royal standard was erected 
in St Peter's-street The Duke of York and his men lay 
at He)^eld. 

King Henry was not deficient in personal courage, but 
his holy nature revolted from being the cause of bloodshed, 



' Cardinal Kemp. 

2 Parliamentary History. 3 Guthrie, * Ibid. 
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and he sent a message to the Duke of York, to ask, 
" wherefore he came in hostile array against him ?" York 
replied, " that he would not lay down his arms, unless the 
Duke of Somerset >^ere dismissed from King Henry's coun- 
cils, and delivered up to justic^." Henry for once in his 
Ufe manifested something of the fiery temperament of a 
Plantagenet, when this answer was reported to him by 
the agents of the Duke of York ; for with a loud impreca- 
tion — the only one he was ever known to utter — he de- 
clared, " that he would deliver up his crown as soon as 
he would the Duke of Somerset, or the least soldier in his 
army, and that he would treat as a traitor every man who 
should presume to fight against him in the field."* The 
Earl of Warwick, who commanded York's van-guard, 
commenced the attack, by breaking down the garden wall 
which stood between the Key and the Chequer in Hollo- 
well-street* and' led his men on through the gardens, 
shouting, " A Warvnck ! a Warwick !" 

The battle lasted but an hour. The king's army, made 
up almost of gentlemen, was inferior in numbers, and 
pent up in the town. They fought desperately, but a 
dreadful slaughter ensued in the narrow streets. The 
king, who stood under his own standard, was wounded 
in the neck with an arrow at the commencement of the 
fight He remained till he was left solus under his royal 
banner, when he walked very coolly into a baker*s shop 
close by,** where York immediately visited him, and bend- 
ing his knee, bade him, " rejoice, for the traitor Somerset 
was slain." Henry replied, " For God's sake, stop the 
slaughter of my subjects." York then took the wounded 
king by the hand, and led him first to the shrine of St 
Albans, and then to his apartments in the abbey.* 

When die slaughter, according to his entreaty, was 
stopped, Henry consented to accompany the victor to 
London on the following day. May 24th. 

1 Gathrie. ^ Ibid. 

« Newcome's History of the Abbey of St. Albans, p. 357. 
* Lingard, vol. v. p. 200. 
VOL- in. — 20 
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CHAPTER II. 



Queen Maroaebt, on the approach of York's army, 
had retired to Greenwich, with her ladies and the infant 
prince, where she remained in a state of agonized sus- 
pense during the battle of St Albans. The news of the 
fatal blow the royal cause had received, by the slaughter 
of her brave friends and the captivity of the king, her hus- 
band, plunged her into a sort of stupor of despair, in 
which she remained for many hours.* Her chamberlain. 
Sir John Wenlock, who from a simple esquire she had 
advanced to great honours and loaded with benefits, took 
that opportunity of forsaking her, and strengthening the 
party of her foe. He was chosen speaker of the Yorkist 
parliament, which King Henry had been compelled to 
summon.* The king's wound was dangerous, and the 
alarm and excitement he had undergone, brought on a 
relapse of his malady ; so that when the parliament as- 
sembled at Westminster, July 4th, he was declared inca- 
pable of attending to public business, and the Duke ci 
York was commissionc^d to attend in his name." 

It was in this parliament, made up of her enemies, that 
Queen Margaret was for the first time publicly censured 
for her interference in afiairs of state, it being there re- 
solved, " that the government as it was managed by the 
queen, the Duke of Somerset, and their friends had been 
of late a great oppression and injustice to the people.'" 

1 Prevoet. « Parliamentary History. 

3 Guthrie. Rapin. Parliamentary History. * Rapin. 
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The king was petitioned to appoint the Duke of York 
protector or defender of the realms " because of his indis- 
position, and sith he would not come down to them, that 
his Commons might have knowledge of him," Henry, 
being then in the Duke of York's power, was not permitted 
to reject this petition, but it was repeated and urged upon 
him many times before he would accede to it.* 

As soon as the Duke of York got the executive power 
of the crown into his hands, he resigned the custody of 
the king's person to the queen, and enjoined her to with- 
draw with him and the infant prince' to Hertford without 
faiL^ Margaret was not in a condition to resist this ar- 
rangement, but soon after found means to remove to the 
palace of Greenwich, with these helpless but precious objects 
of her care, and appeared entirely absorbed in the anxious 
duties of a wife and mother. " It seemed,!' says one of 
her French biographers, " by her conduct at this period, 
as if she deemed nothing on earth worthy of her attention 
but the state of her husband's health, and the education of 
her son, who was a child of early promise."* Mean time, 
however, she strengthened the party of the red rose, by 
holding frequent secret conferences in her retreat at Green- 
wich with the surviving princes of the Lancastrian family, 
and the half-brothers of King Henry, the young gallant Tu- 
dors, who were nearly allied in blood to herself.* She had 
gathered round her, withal, a band of ardent and coura- 
geous young nobles and gentlemen, the sons of those, 
whose fathers were slain at St Albans, and who were 
panting to avenge their parents' blood. 

Having thus prepared herself, Margaret remained no 
longer passive than the arrival of the eagerly anticipated 
moment when the abatement of the king's indisposition 
warranted her in presenting him before his parliament- 

• Rapin. 

2 The rights of Prince Edward were still recognised, and the rever- 
sion of the protectorate pecared to -him 'when he came of age. It was 
enacted also that the young prince should be at diet and sojourn hi the 
king's court till the age of fourteen years; allowing yearly to the prince, 
towards his wardrobe and wages, ten thousand pounds, until the age of 
eight years, and from the age of eight till fourteen years, twenty thou- 
sand marks yearly." — Rollt of Farliament, 

> Pastou Papers. * Preyost. * Guthrie. 
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A great meeting of her adherents was previously convened 
at Greenwich,* unknown to the Duke of York, in which 
the preliminary steps for this design were arranged, and 
on the 24th of February, 1456, King Henry entered the 
House of Lords, in the absence of the Duke of York and 
the leading members of his faction, and declared, " that 
^being now, by the blessing of God, in good health, he did 
not think his kingdom was in any need of a protector,' 
and requested permission to resume the reigns of empire." 
The parliament, being taken by surprise at the unexpected 
appearance of their sovereign, among them, and the col- 
lected and dignified manner in which he addressed them, 
immediately acceded to his desire. The same day, an 
order was sent by King Henry to the Duke of York, 
demanding the resignation of his office. York, Salisbury, 
and Warwick^ were fairly checkmated bythi^^'bold move 
of the queen, and retired into the country. Margaret 
then caused the heir of the late Duke of Somerset, Henry 
Beaufort, to take the office of prime minister, and Henry 
bestowed the seals on his beloved friend, Waynflete, 
Bishop ^of Winchester. Henry's health being still in a 
perilous state. Queen- Margaret took great pains to amuse 
nim with every thing that was Hkely to have a soothing 
influence, and to keep him in a tranquil frame of mind.' 
There is, in Rymer's Foedera, an order in council, stating* 
" that the presence of minstrels was a great solace to the 
king in his sick state, and, therefore, thebailiflTs and sheriflfs 
of his counties were required to Seek for beautiful boys 
who possessed musical powers, to be instructed in the art 
of minstrelsy and music for his service in his court, and 
to receive good wages." Henry was also amused and 
comforted by receiving daily requests from his nobles and 
others of his subjects, for leave to go on pilgrimages to 
various shrines in foreign parts, to pray for the re-esta- 
blishment of his health ;* and, not unfrequently, he was 
beguiled with hopes that his bankrupt exchequer was 

» Speed. Hall. 

2 Public Acts. Rapin. « Guthrie's folio History of England. ^^ 

* Ibid. John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, called "the good duke, 
actually performed his vow, and offered his petitions at the Holy Sepul- 
chre for the restoration of his sovereign's health. — Pavton Papert. 
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about to be replenished with inexhaustible funds, by the 
discovery of the philosopher's stone, by one or other of 
the learned alchemists who were constantly at work in 
the royal laboratory.^ 

The regal authority was, at this period, exercised in 
his name by Queen Margaret and her council, with great 
wisdom and ability ; yet the impetuosity of her temper 
betrayed her into the great imprudence of attempting to 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the Londoners, by sending 
the Dukes of Buckingham and Exeter with the royal 
commission into the city, for the purpose of trying the 
parties concerned in a riot, in which several persons had 
been slain; but the populace raised a tumult, and would 
not permit the dukes to hold a court. After several riots. 
Queen Margaret, not considering the person of the king 
safe in London, removed him to Shene, where she left 
him under the care of his brother Jasper, while she visited 
Chester^ and other towns in the midland counties, to 
ascertain how the country gentry stood affected to the 
cause of the crown. Having every reason to confide in 
the loyal feelings of that portion of their subjects, Mar- 
garet decided on bringing the king in royal progress 
through the midland counties, and keeping court for a 
time at Coventry. Nothing could exceed the enthusiastic 
welcome with which the King, Queen, and infant Prince 
of Wales were received by the wealthy burgesses of that 
ancient city. On their arrival, Margaret was compli- 
mented with a variety of pageants, in which partriarchs, 
evangelists, and saints obligingly united with the pagan 
heroes of classic lore,, in offering their congratulations to 
her on having borne an heir to England, and tendered their 
friendly aid against all adversaries.' 

There are curious original portraits of Henry VI. and 
Margaret of Anjou, wrought in tapestry, still preserved 
in St. Mary's Hall, at Coventry, probably the work of a 
contemporary artist in that species of manufacture, which, 
we need scarcely remind our readers, is not very favour- 
able for the delineation of female beauty, but highly 



» Rymcr's Fcsdera, GuUirie. 

2 Paston papers. * Sharp^s Antiquities of Coventry. 
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valuable as affording a faithful copy of the costume and 
general characteristics of the personages represented. 
Sf arcaret appears engaged in prayer ; her figure is whole- 
length ; her hands rest on an open missal, which is before 
her, on a table covered with blue cloth ; her head-dress is 
a hood richly bordered with pear pearls, which hang 
round her face ; on the summit of the hood is a crown of 
fleur-de-lis, which bends to the shape of the hood at the 
back of the head ; behind the hood hangs a veil, figured, 
and fringed with drops shaped like pears. On the temples 
and in front of the hood are three oval-shaped gems of 
great size* The queen wears a rich collar necklace, 
made up of round pearls and pendent pear pearls ; a chain 
is suspended round her neck. Hec dress appears bro- 
caded ; it is of a yellow colour, cut square round the bust ; 
the sleeves are straight on the should^s, but gradually 
widen into great fulness, which turns up with ermine. 
This style is called the rebras sleeve, and nearly resem- 
bles the modes of Anne of Bretagne, Queen of Charles 
VIIL, of France, who was almost a cotemporary of Mar- 
garet With the exception of the crown, so oddly placed 
on the top of the hood, the whole costume is similar to 
the dress of that queen.* 

The maternal tenderness of the queen, and the coura- 
geous manner in which she had upheld the rights of her 
royal husband, and devoted herself to the care of his 
health, her brilliant talents, her eloquence, and majestic 
beauty, were at that time calculated to produce a power- 
ful effect on the minds of all whose hearts therancour of 
party had not steeled against her influence. The favour- 
able impression made by Margaret in that district was 
never forgotten ; and Coventry, where she held her court, 
was ever after so devoted to her service, that it went by 
the name of Queen Margaret's safe harbour. 

> The Coventry tapestry likewise presents a figare of Henry VI. kneel- 
ing; Cardinal Beaufort kneels behind the king; and there are seventeen 
of the English nobility standing in attendance on the royal pair. The 
figures are the uize of life. This noble historical relic is. thirty feet in 
length, and ten feet in height. William Staunton, Esq., of Longbridge^ 
house, near Warwick, has had the figures of Margaret and Henry en- 
graved, and has kindly favoured us with a copy of the print, and with 
his own description of the present state of the tapestry. 
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York, Salisbury, and Warwick were summoned to at- 
tend Ihe council at Coventry ; but these lords, mistrusting 
the queen and Somerset, retired to three remote stations ; 
York to his demesnes on the Marches, where he had the 
state and power of a sovereign ; Salisbury to his castle of 
Middleham, in Yorkshire ; and Warwick to his govern- 
ment of Calais, of which he, unfortunately, for the cause 
of Lancaster, retained possession.^ 

The French and Scotch availed themselves of the in- 
ternal troubles of the realm to attack England this year ; 
on which the Yorkists took advantage of the aggressions 
of her countrymen to work upon the strong national preju- 
dices which were- more powerfully felt at that era, perhaps, 
than at any other period, to excite the ill-will of the peo- 
ple against the queen ;* as if Margaret could have prefer- 
red the interests of her aunt's husband to her own, iand 
that of the father of the child whom she loved with such 
proud and passionate- fondness. So alarming, indeed, did 
the conduct of France appear to Margaret at this crisis, 
that she was the first to suggest the expediency of a re- 
conciliation between the court and the adverse party of 
York and Warwick, that the whole strength of the realm 
might be emptoyed against foreign invaders. York and 
Warwick,, by whom Margaret was equally hated and 
mistrusted, paid httle attention to her pacific overtures ; 
but when King Henry, in the simplicity and sincerity of 
his heart, wrote, with his own hand, a pathetic repre- 
sentation of the evils resulting from this protracted strife, 
and protested, upon the word of a Christian and asking, 
that no vengeance should be inflicted on any individual 
for past offences against the crown, they felt it was 
impossible to doubt the honour and honesty of his inten- 
tions." 

A general congress of pacification between the bellige- 
rent lords was then resolved upon. To the lord mayor of 
London, Sir Godfrey Boleyn, was assigned the arduous 
office of guardian of the public tranquillity o^ this extra- 
ordinary occasion; and for this purpose ten thousand of 



1 HaU. Speed. > Rapin. 

9 Hall. Stow. Holinslied. Guthrie. 
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the citizens were armed, and patroll^ the streets day and 
night, to prevent plunder and bloodshed, or the tumults 
that were only too Ukely to arise from quarrels between 
the followers of the hostile peers. On the 1 5th of January, 
1458, the Earl of Salisbury, with five hundred men, ar- 
ri ved,« and took up his quarters at his own mansion at Cold 
Harbour. The Duke of York, with four hundred, lodged 
at Baynard's Castle. The Earl of Warwick arrived from 
Calais in February, with a pompous retinue of six hun- 
dred men in scarlet coats. The Dukes of Somerset and 
Exeter, with eight hundred followers, lodged without 
Temple-bar, in and about Holborn, and other places in 
the suburbs. The Earl of Northumberland and his kins- 
man, Lord Egremont, maintained the feudal state of the 
Percys,* by bringing fifteen hundred followers, being more 
numerously attended than by any of the other adherents 
of the red rose.* 

How such a congress ever came to any thing in the 
shape of an amicable treaty, must ever remain among the 
most marvellous of historic records. Two whole months 
were spent in fierce debates and angry recriminations, 
before the mediations of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the other prelates, produced the desired efiect The 
king and queen were easily satisfied, for they required 
itothing more than a renewal of homage, in which the 
names of Queen Margaret and her son Edward, Prince 
of Wales, were to be included ; but the lords demanded 
pecuniary compensation of each other, for the damage 
they had sustained, not only in the plundering of their 
respective castles and estates, but for the loss of kins- 
men.^ 

On the 24th of March the agreement was ratified by 
the court, and passed the great seal. On the 27th, the 
king and queen, who had not considered it prudent to 
trust their persons before among the armed negotiators 

iStow. Hall. Rapin. 'Stow. Hall. Holinshed. 

9 The Dake of York actaally consented to pay the widowed duchess 
of his great enemy, Edmund, Duke of Somerset, £5000, to consoie her 
for the loss of her husband slain at St. Albans; this sum to be divided 
among her younger children. Warwick and Salisbury paid two thou- 
sand marks to the younger sons of Lord CUlSbrd. 
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of the peace, made a public entry into London, and took 
yp their abode in the bishop's palace, which was a cen- 
tral position. The feast of the Annunciation was ap- 
pointed as a day of public thanksgiving for this pacifica- 
tion, when the king and queen, wearing their crowns and 
royal robes, and attended by all the peers and prelates, 
walked in solemn procession to St Paul's Cathedral ; and, 
in token of the sincerity of the reconciliation, the leading 
members of the lately adverse fections walked hand in 
hand together, being paired according to the degree of 
deadly animosity that had previously divided them. The 
Duke of Somerset, coupled with his ancient foe, the Earl 
of SaUsbury, headed the procession, followed by the Duke 
of Exeter and the Earl of Warwick, in unwonted fellow- 
ship. Then, behind the kingj who walked alone, came 
the Duke of York, leading Queen Margaret by the hand, 
Mparently on the most loving terms with each other.. 
The delight of the citizens of London^ at this auspicious 
pageant; inanifested itself, not only in acclamations, bon- 
fires, and other signs and tokens of popular rejoicings, but 
called forth some of the halting lyrical efiusionj» of their 
bard^ in commemoration.* 

No sooner was " this dissimulated love-day," as Pabyan 
caHs it, over, than York withdrew to the Marches, Salis- 
bury to Yorkshire, and Warwick to his government of 
Calais.* He was at that time lord-admiral by patent, and 
thus the whole naval force of England was at the Duke 
of York's command — a great oversight on the part of the 
queen, undoubtedly. 

The animosity between the queen and Warwick was 
not of a political nature alone, but having been founded 

' Here is a specimen :— 

•' Our sovereign lord, Giod keep iilway, 
And Ihe Queen and Archbishop of Canierbury, 
And other that have laboured to make this love>day — 
O God preserve them, we pray heartily, 
And London for them full diligently : 
Rejoice, England, in concord and unitie/' 

Cottonian MSS, Vespasian^ b. xvi. p. Ill, 5. 

2 Rapin. Public Acts. Guthrie. 
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on a personal pique, was marked with all the bitter and 
vindictive feelings of private hatred. It was possible for 
Margaret to assume an appearance of regard for York, 
but we never could mask her antipathy to Warwick. It 
was, in all probability, from him that the scandalous im- 
putations on her honour had first emanated — an injury no 
woman can be expected to forgive, much less a queen. 
Warwick complained of the rigour with which the queen 
caused an inquiry to be pushea against him, for a recent 
act of piracy he had committed, by plundering the Lubeck 
fleet on the high seas. He accused her of insincerity in 
the recent act of reconciliation, and the little regard she 
had for the glory of the English arms. These expressions 
being repeated in the city, caused a seditious tumult 
against the queen, in which her attorney-general was 
kUled ; and the governors of Fumival's, and Cliflford's, 
and Barnard's Inns, with Taylor, the alderman of the 
ward in which the fray took place, were committed to 
prison. This was followed by a personal attack on War- 
wick by the royal servants, as he was returning from the 
council at Westminster palace.^ Warwick construed this 
riot into a premeditated plot devised by the queen for his 
destruction. Margaret retaliated the charge by accusing 
him of causing a tumult at the palace ; and, according to 
Fabyan, she actually procured an order in council for 
him to be arrested and committed to the Tower. This 
fracas, whether originating in design or accident, occurred 
in a fatal hour for the queen, by affording a plausible ex- 
cuse to the great triumvirs of the adverse party, York, 
Salisbury, and Warwick, for drawing the sword once 
more against the House of Lancaster, which was never 

^ According to Fabyan, the dispute commenced while Warwick was 
in the council-chamber, and originated in an assault made by one of the 
king*8 servants on a person belonging to his retinue. Stow and Polydore 
Vergil assert, that Warwick's man was the aggressor, and soverely 
wounded the king*s servant; whereupon the black guard (as the scul- 
lions, cooks, and kitchen band, were called,) armed with clubs, spits, and 
cleavers, rushed forth to revenge their comrade. In the midst of this 
fray, the council broke up, and Warwick, coming forth to take barge, 
was immediately assailed by the culinary champions of the palace ; and 
80 fierce an attack- was made upon his person, that it was with difficulty 
he fought his way to the barge with his retinue, many of whom were 
severely maimed and wounded. 
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again sheathed tiQ it had drank the life-blood of those 
nearest and dearest to Margaret, her hnsband and her 
son. 

Kin^ Henry leaving his queen to struggle with these 
difficulties, retired to pass that Easter at the Abbey of St. 
Albans. At his departure, having nought else to bestow, 
he ordered his best robe to be given to the prior. His 
treasurer heard the command with consternation, well 
knowinff the poverty of the royal wardrobe was such, that 
Henry had no other garment suitable for state occasions, 
nor the means of providing one at his need ; so, stepping 
up to the prior, he ofiered to redeem the robe for fifty 
marks. Henry unwillingly complied with this prudent 
arrangement,. but he charged the prior to follow him to 
London for the money, which he made the reluctant trea- 
surer disburse in his presence. The following June, 1459 
the court departed from the metropolis. Queen Marga- 
ret took the king in progress through the counties of War- 
wick, Stafford, and Cheshire, Under the pretence of bene- 
fiting his health by change of air and sylvan sports. She^ 
was accompanied by her son, the young Prince of Wales, 
then in his sixth year, a child of singular beauty and pro- 
mise, for whom she engaged the favour of all the nobles 
and gentlemen in those loyal counties, by causing him to • 
distribute little silver swans as his badge, wherever he 
came, and to all who pressed to look upon him. Marga- 
ret displayed peculiar tact in adopting for her boy the 
well-remembered device which had distinguished his re- 
nowned ancestor, Edward IIL, whose name he bore. So 
well were her impassioned pleadings in his behalf second- 
ed by the loveliness and winning behaviour of the princely 
child, that ten thousand men wore his livery at the battle 
of Blore-heath. 

Queen Margaret witnessed this fierce conflict from the 
tower of Muccleston church, a small village seated on a 
rising-ground in Stafibrdshire. King Henry was then at 
Coleshill, in Warwickshire ; and Margaret, fearing for his 
safety, sent Lord Audley to intercept the Eiirl of Salis- 
bury, then on his march from Middleham cas^e, with a 
re-enforcement of four or five thousand Yorkists. Marga- 
ret sternly bade Audley bring Salisbury before her dead 
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or alive. Audley posted himself on Blore-heath at the 
head of ten thousand Cheshiremen, distinguished by the 
red rosette of Lancaster, and their leaders by the silver 
swans worn on their breasts in honour of Edward, Prince 
of Wales. Nearly three thousand of the flower of Che- 
shire, cavaliers and yeomen, perished with Audley, their 
leader. When Margaret, from Muccleston tower, beheld 
the fall of Audley's banner, she fled to Eccleshall castle.^ 
King Henry, who was dangerously ill at Coleshill, lay 
stretched on a pallet during the battle of Blore-heath, and 
the only token of consciousness he gave was, that, when 
his people were removing hiro^ he asked in a feeble voice, 
" who had got the day." 

Salisbury, through this victoi-y, was enabled to form a 
junction with the Duke of York's army, and it was ex- 
pected that the duke, who now boldly asserted his title to 
the crown, would speedily attain the object to which all ^ 
his actions, for the last twelve years, had tended. 

The energies of Queen Margaret's mind increased with 
the perils and difficulties with which the cause of her 
royal husband was beset She had, for the first time in 
her Ufe, looked upon a battle, and though it was ii\e disas- 
trous defeat of Blore-heath, far from being dismayed, or 
regarding it as the death-blow of the hopes of Lancaster, 
it appears to have had the effect of rousing a dormant 
faculty within her soul — the courage and enterprise of a 
military leader. Hitherto, she had fought her enemies 
from the cabinet ; now she had caught the fierce excite- 
ment of her combative nobles, and kindled with the desire 
of asserting the rights of her husband and her son in 
battle-fields. It must be remembered that this martial 
fever was one of the epidemics of the times in which 
Margaret of Anjou lived, that the warlike blood of Char- 
lemagne was thrilling in her veins, and moreover, that she 
was the countrywoman, and was born the cotemporary, 
of Joan of Arc, who had proved herself a more successful 
general against the English than all the princes and chi- 
valry of France. 

Having fallen back to Coventry^ she there made a 

* -Pennant 
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general rally of die fnends of LancaiMar, and fiocceeded 
in getting together an efficient anny once more; and 
before the end of October, finding the king sufficiently 
recovered to take the field in person, she prevailed with 
him to march to Ludlow, where the Duke of York and 
his adherents were assembled in warlike array. 

So greatly had the popularity of King Henry increased, 
in consequence of his appearance in me provinces, that 
the Duke of York, to ms astonishment and confusion, 
found his own vassels so little disposed to fight against 
the anointed sovereign, that he thought proper to circulate 
a report of the king!s' death, and caused a solemn mass 
for the repose of his soul to be sung in his camp at Lude- 
ford, — ^fancying he might by this ruse deprive his adversa- 
ries of the sacred shield of Henry's name. But the sturdy 
Marchers showed not a whit more inclination to attack 
the queen, or impugn the title of the infant son of Henry, 
than they had done to draw the sword against himself. 
Margaret, having good information of what was passing 
in the enemy's camp, caused a pardon to be proclaimed 
in the king's name to all who would return to their 
allegiance. This was, in the first instance, treated with 
contempt by the Yorkist leaders, who replied, " they knew 
better than to rely on such a staflT of reed, or buckler of 
glass, as the promises of the king under his present 
guidanca"^ 

. Urged by his energetic consort, Henry then advanced 
within a mile of Ludlow castle. The Duke of York, 
relying on Henry's conscientious antipathy to fighting, 
endeavoured to play over the samie game be had, under 
similar circumstances, done at Burnt-heath, by addressing 
a letter to him full of protestations of his loyal and good 
intentions, aad praying his sovereim to redress the 

grievances of the people by eschewing his evil counceUors. 
ut Henry, while under the immediate influence of Mar- 
garet's master-mind, showed he was not now to be 
trifled vrith, and, therefore, answered the letter of the 
insurgents by marching up to the gates of Ludlow, where 
the royal pardon was again proclaimed. This being 

1 Speed. 
VOL, III. — ^21 
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followed bv the submission or desertion of mamr of the 
Yorkist soldiers, the duke, with his second son, Edmund, 
Earl of Rutland, fled to Ireland, and the Earls of Salisbury 
and Warwick, with the heir of York, Edward, Earl of 
March, sailed for Calais, leaving the Duchess of York to 
defend the castle as she could. She and her two youngest 
sons were made prisoners by the king, who sacked and 
plundered the town and castle of Ludlow to the bare walls.* 
Such was the result of the first campaign that was shared 
by the queen, and, if we are to credit the assertions of aU 
historians, directed by her councils. 

This signal victory having been happily achieved with- 
out bloodshed, Margaret returned in triumph with her 
royal spouse to her trusty friends at Coventry, where 
Henry commanded a parliament to meet, November 20th- 
King Henry appears to have been more offended at the 
mass that was said for his soul in the camp of his enemies, 
than at any of their less innocent acts of treason. It is 
mentioned with peculiar acrimony in the bill of attainder 
passed against York and his party, in this parliament, as 
the very climax of their villanies. 

For the security of Margaret and the young prince, a 
new and solemn oath of allegiance was framed and sworn 
to by the peers and prelates of this parliament, in which 
each liegeman, after engaging to do his true devoir to 
King Henry, added these words: "Also to the weal, 
surety, and preserving of the person of the most high and 
benigne Princess Margarete, the queen, my sovereign 
lady, and of her most high and noble estate, she being 
your wife, and also to the weal, surety, and honour of 
the person of the right high and njighty Prince Edward, 
your first-begotton son."* The king, by the authority of 
the same parliament, granted to Queen Margaret, the 
manor of Cosham, with the appurtenances, in Wilts, and 
£20 yearly out of the aulnage of cloth in London, in 
exchange for the manor of Havering Bower, which had 
been settled on her.^ 

The triumph of the royal cause was brief; Calais and 
the naval power of England were at the command of 

' Gathrie. Speed. > Parliamentary History. > Ibid. 
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Margaret's determined adversary, Warwick, and from 
that quarter the portentous storm-clouds began once more 
to threaten.* 

Margaret was, at this period, personally engaged in 
courting popularity among the aristocracy of Norfolk. 
Dame Margaret Paston describes some of her proceed- 
ings, while in Norfolk, in a familiar epistle to her hus- 
band, which appears too rich a specimen of the manners 
of the times, and the arts used by the queen to ingra- 
tiate herself individually with the ladies of Norfolk, to be 
omitted. 

LETTER FROM MARGARET PASTON. 

^ As for tidings, the queen came into this town on Tuesday, last 
past, afternoon, and abode there till it was Thursday three o'clock ; 
and she sent after my cousin, Elizabeth Clere, by Sharinham, to come 
to her, and she durst disobey her commandment, and came to her; 
and when she came in the queen*s presence, the queen made 
right much of ber, and desired her to have a husband, the which ye 
shall know of hereafter; but as for that, he is never the nearer than 
before. The queen was right well pleased with her answer, and 
reported her of the best wise, and saith, *by her troth she saw no jan- 
tyl woman since she came into Norfolk that she liked better th.an she 
doth her.' When the queen was here, I borrowed my cousin Eliza- 
beth Clere's device, (necklace,) for I durst not for shame go with my 
beads amongst so many fresh gentlewomen (fashionably dressed ladies) 
as here were at that time. 

" Norwich, Friday before St. George."* 

How vigilant and unremitting a scrutiny Margaret, by 

some indirect means, kept upon the conduct of the nobility 

and gentry at this period, and how minute and particular 

»was the information she contrived to obtain of all their 

actions, and even of the proceedings of their servants, 

* Lingard, vol. v. ch. zi. p. 213. 

> Fenn dates this letter, from conjecture, in 1452, but adds, ** That Mar- 
garet of Anjou, alarmed at the approach of Edward, £arl of March, 
towards London with a great power, endeavoured to make what friends 
she could, and, amongst other places^ on her journeys for tha,t purpose, 
visited Norwich, Jasper and Edmund, the king's brothers, attending her. 
Her familiarity and obliging address pleased the Norfolk gentry.** Now, 
as Edward, Earl of March, was a child in 1452, it must have been when 
he appeared in hostile array against King Henry, June 1460, just before 
the battle of Northampton, that Margaret was seeking to strengthen her 
husband's cause in Norfolk. (Paston Papers, yoI. i. p. 377.) 
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may be gathered from the followii^ extract from a con- 
temporary letter, addressed to Sir John Fasten : — 

*' I beseech you to remember timt I have aforetime been aecused 
uoto the king's highness and the qaeeo'ii for owing my poor good-will 
and service unto my Lord of York and others, &c., whereof, I suppose 
that Sir Thomas Bagham is remembered that I brought him once from 
my lady (Duchess of Norfolk) a purse and five marks (JS3. 6s. 8d.) 
therein ; and to Sir Philip Wentworth another, and a hundred kil- 
lings therein for their good-will and advice therein to. my lady, and all 
of us that were appealed for that case. Notwithstanding the king 
wrote to my lord,' by the means of the Duke of Somerset, that we should 
be avoided from him, and within this two years we were in likewise 
laboured against to the queen, so that she wrote to my lord to avoid us, 
saying, * that the king and she could nor might in no ways be assured 
of him anci my lady, as long as we were abwit him;' and much other 
things, as may be sufficiently proved by the queen's writing, under her 
own signet and sign manual, which I showed to the Lord of Canter- 
bury and other lords."* ^ 

Mean time, the^ band of veterans which Warwick had 
brought from Calais had swelled into a puissance, whose 
numbers have been variously reported by historians, from 
twenty-five thousand to forty thousand men. With this 
force he and his miUtary ileve, Edward, Earl of March, 
triumphantly entered London on the 2nd of July, 1460, 
the citizens throwing open their gates for their admittance. 
On the 9th of the same month, they measured swords with 
the royal army at Northampton. 

So ardently devoted to her service did Queen Margaret 
find the chivalry whom she had arrayed beneath the ban- 

' John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, in whose household the writer, R. 
Soutliwell, had an appointment. 

2 The letter addressed by Queen Margaret to the Duchess of Norfolk 
on this occasion has been vainly sought for by the Rev. Mr. Tierney, the 
historian of Arundel, among the archives of the Howard family. Some 
strange fatality, indeed, appears to have attended the correspondence of 
this remarkable woman, since, of the many private letters written by her, 
not even a copy of one appears to have been preserved. Sir Henry £llia 
is of opinion that none of Margaret's letters are in existence, and cer- 
tainly no success has at present attended the friendly efforts of M. 
Michelet, the President of the Historical Society at Paris, or any other 
of the learned antiquarians of the age, who have generously endeavoured 
to facilitate our object, by searching the royal archives at Paris, and the 
manuscript icollections of Roaea and, Lorraine, for documents of the 
kind. 
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ner of the red rose to defend the rights of her husband and 
her son, that, imagining herself secure of victory, she in- 
duced the king to quit tne town of Coventry, aijd, crossing 
the river Nene, to encamp with his jarmy in the plain 
between Harsington and Sandifford.^ 

The fiery heir of York then advanced his father's 
banner, and attacked the host of Lancaster, at seven in 
the morning, with one of his tremendous charges. The 
battle lasted but two hours, and was decided by the 
treachery, of Lord Grey de Ruthyn, who admitted the 
Yorkists into the heart of the royal camp, " Ten thou- 
sand tall Englishmen," says Hall, " were slain or drowned 
in attempting to repass the river, and King Henry himself, 
left all lonely and disconsolate, was taken prisoner." 

The Dukes of Somerset and Buckingham were the 
leaders of the royal army. Buckingham was slain in the 
battle, where also fell another stanch friend of Margaret 
and the cause of the red rose, John Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, a son not unworthy of his renowned sire — 
" Talbot, our good dogge," as he was called in the quaint 
but significant parlance of his party. Somerset escaped 
to fulfill a darker destiny. 

Queen Margaret was not herself in the battle, but, with 
her boy, the infant hope of Lancaster, was posted at a 
short distance from the scene of action, on a spot whence 
she could command a prospect of the field, and communi- 
cate with her generals. When, however, she witnessed 
the treachery of Lord Grey, and the headlong rush of her 
disordered troops, to repass the river they had crossed 
that morning, so full of hope and ardour, the pride and 
courage of the heroine yielded to maternal terror, and, 
forgetful of every other consideration than the preserva- 
tion of her boy, she fled precipitately with him and a few 
faithful followers, towards the Bishopric of Durham. But 
Durham was no place of refuge for the queen, who had 
previously incurred the ill-will of the citizens by some 
arbitrary measure or imprudent burst of temper. 

William of Wyrcester relates, that Queen Margaret 
and the Prince of Wales were actually captured while 

t Hall. Lingard. 
21* 
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flying from Eggeshal to Cbester, by John Cl^er, one of 
Lord Stanley's iervants, and spoiled of all their jewels ; 
bat while they were rifling her baggage, of which her at* 
tendants had charge, she seized an opportunity of esca|Mz^ 
with the prince. On the road she was joined by the 
Duke of Somerset, and after a thousand perils succeeded 
in reaching Harlech Castle, an almost impregnable for- 
tress in North Wales, where she was honourabfy received 
and manfully protected by Dafyd ap Jeuan ap Einion, a 
Welsh chieftain, who, in stature and courage, resembled 
one of the doughty Cambrian giants of ancient metrical 
romance.^ 

In this rocky fastness, which appeared as if formed by 
nature for the shelter of the royal fugitives, they remained 
safe from the vindictive pursuit of their foes, while the 
unfortunate king was conducted to London by those whom 
the fortunes of war had rendered the arbiters of his fate. 
He was treated with external marks of respect by the 
victors, but was compelled by them to summon a parlia- 
ment for the purpose of sanctioning their proceedings, iand 
y reprobating those of his faithful friends. During the 
interval before it met at Westminster, and while all parties 
remained in uncertainty as to what had become of the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, Henry was removed for 
a short time to Eltham, and permitted to recreate himself 
with hunting and field sports, in which, notwithstandii^ 
his mild and studious character, Henry VI. appears to 
have taken much pleasure. He was under the charge of 
the Earl of March, who kept a watch over him.^ 
. On the 10th of October, the Duke of York, having 
received the news of the signal triumph of his party, 
entered London at the head of a retinue of five hundred 
horsemen, with a sword of state borne before him ; and, 
riding straight to Westminster, he passed through the hall 
into the House of Lords, advanced to the regal canopy, 
and laid his hand upon the throne, with a gesture and loot 
that implied he only waited for an invitation to take pos- 



« Notes to the Wark worth Chronicle, by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. Pea- 
iiant. 

2 Paston Papers. 
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sesaon of it. But a dead silence prevailed even among 
his own partisans, which was at length broken by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury asking him, *^ If he Would be 
pleased to ymt the king ?"^ who was in the queen's suite of 
apartments, those belonging to the sovereign having be^i 
appropriated to York's use.* " I know of no ooe in 
this realm who ought not rather to visit me," was the 
haughty rejoinder of the duke. With these words he 
angrily left the house. 

The peers by whom these rival claims were to be 
decided, had, to a man, sworn their Uegemen's oaths to 
King Henry, and to him they referred the question as to 
which had the legal claim to the crown, himself or his 
cousin Richard, Duke of York. Henry, though a captive 
in the power of his rival, rephed in these words : — " My 
father was king ; his father was also king ; I have worn 
the crown forty years, from my cradle; you have all 
sworn fealty to me as your sovereign, and your fathers 
have done the like to my father and grandfather. How, 
tten, can my right be disputed t"' 

The king, notwithstanding, agreed that if he were per- 
mitted to wear the crown during his life, the Duke of 
York or his heirs should succeed to the royal dignity at 
his decease. Henrv was next compelled, by those who 
had the custody of nis person, to give the regal sanction 
to a peremptory mandate for the return of his consort 
and son to the metropoUs, attaching no milder term than 
that of high treason to a wilful disobedience of this 
injunction. 

Margaret was a fugitive, without an army, without 
allies, Wndred, or money, when she received this sum- 
mons, together with the intelligence that the rights of 
her boy had been passively surrendered by his unfortu- 
nate sire to the hostile Princes of the line of York. 
Tidings that would have overwhelmed any other female 
with despair, had the effect of rousing all the energies of 
her nature into that resistless determination of purpose 

1 Lingrard. > Lingard. Hall. Rapin. 

3 Blackmao, p. 300. Liogard. Hall. 
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which for a time redeemed the cause of Lancaster from 
ruin. 

The Kins of Scotland was the son of a Lancastrian 
Princess; his sister Margaret, the late Dauphiness of 
Prance, had been closely connected with Margaret of 
Anjou, both by marriage and friendship, and she resolved 
on trpng the efficacy of a personal application to that 
monarch for assistance in this emergency. Having /caused 
a report to be circulated that she was raising forces in 
France, Margaret quitted her rocky eyrie among the wilds 
of Snowdon, where her beauty, her courage, and th6 
touching circumstances under which she appeared, had 
created among her loyal Welsh adherents an interest not 
unlike that which is occasionally felt for the distressed 
queens of tragedy and romance. The popular Welsh 
song, " Farwel iti Peggy ban,^^^ is said to have been the 
effusion of the bards of that district on the occasion of her 
departure. 

The communication between Wales and Scotland was 
facilitated for Margaret by the proximity of Harlech 
Castle to the Menai, on which it is supposed she embarked 
with her son and a few trusty followers.* Her negotia- 
tions at the court of Scotland were prosperous, and her 
measures so vigorous, that, in less than eight days after 
she had received the order, in King Henry's name, for 
her immediate return to London, she was at the head of 
an army, had crossed the Scottish border, unfurled the 
banner of the red rose, and, strengthened by all the chi- 
valry of Northumberland, Cumberland, Lancashire, and 
Westmorland, presented herself at the gates of York, be- 
fore the leaders of the white rose party were fully aware 
that she was in England. 

The Duke of York, who had by no means anticipated 
this prompt and bold response to the proclamation he had 
enforced his royal captive to send to the fugitive queen, 
left Londbn with the Earl of Salisbury, atthe head of such 
forces as could be hastily collected, to check the fierce 

1 Notes to the Warkworth Chronicle, by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 
« Pennant 
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career of the lioness whom they had rasUy roused from 
her slumberous stupor of despair. 

On Christmas eve, the duke reached his strong castle 
c^ Sandal, where, with five thousand men, he determined 
to await the arrival of his son Edward, who was raising 
the border forces. Before this could be effected, Queen 
Margaret advanced to Wakefield, and, appearing under 
the walls of Sandal Castle, defied the duke to meet her in 
the field day after day; and used so many provokii^ 
taunts on ^' his want of courage in sufiering himself to be 
tamely braved by a woman,"* that York, who certainly 
had had little reason to form a very lofty idea of Marga- 
ret's skill as a military leader, determined to come forth 
and do battle with her. 

Sir Davy Hall, his old servant, represented to him 
" that the queen was at the head of eighteen thousand 
men, at the lowest computation, and advised him to keep 
within his castle, and defend it till the arrival of his son 
with the border force. The duker'disdaining this pru- 
dent counsel, indignantly replied — "Ah, Davy, Davy, 
hast thou loved me so long, and wouldst thou have me 
dishonoured ? Thou never sawest me keep fortress when 
I was regent in Normandy, wher& the dauphin himself, 
with his puissance, came to besiege me, but like a man, 
and not like a bird in a cage, I issued and fought with 
mine enemies, to their loss ever, I thank God! and if I 
have not kept myself within walls for fear of a great and 
strong prince, nor hid my face from any man living, 
wouldest thou that I, for dread of a scolding woman, 
whose only weapons are her tongue^ and her nails, should 
incarcerate myself, and shut my gates? Then all men 
might of me wonder, and report to my dishonour that a 
woman hath made me a dastard, whom no man could 
ever yet prove a coward."^ The duke concluded by de- 
claring his intention to advance his banner in the name of 
God and St George, and with his brother-in-law, the Earl 
of Salisbury, issued from his stronghold, and set his battle 

' Hall, p. 250. 

2 Ibid. Sir Davy Hall was the historian's grandfather. 
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in array, in the hope of driving his female adversary from 
' the field.* 

Margaret had drawn up her puissance in three bodies ; 
the central force was commanded by Somerset, under her 
directions, it is said, but it is by no means certain that she 
played the Amazon by fighting in person on this, or any 
other occasion. The other two squadrons were ambushed 
to the right and left, under the orders of the Earl of Wilt- 
shire and Lord CliflTord ; and as soon as York had entered 
the plain, and was engaged by the van-guard, they closed 
him in on either side, "like," says Hall, "a fish in a net, 
or a deer in a buck-stall, so that in less than half an hour 
he, manfully fighting, was slain, and his army discom- 
fited." Two thousand of the Yorkists lay dead on the 
field, and the ruthless CKffbrd, on- his return from the 
pursuit, in which he had slain the young Earl of Rutland 
in cold blood on Wakefield-bridge, severed the head of 
the Duke of York from his lifeless body, crowned it with 
paper, and presented it to Queen Margaret on the point ' 
of a lance, with these words : — ^** Madame, your war is 
done ; here is your king's ransom."* 

The Lancastrian peers who surrounded the queen raised 
a burst of acclamation, not unmixed with laughter, as they 
directed the attention of their royal mistress to the ghastly 
witness of their triumph. Margaret at first shuddered, 
turned pale, and averted her eyes, as if aflfrighted by the 
horrid spectacle thus unexpectedly offered to her gaze ; 
but the instinctive emotions of woman's nature were quick- 
ly superseded by feelings of vindictive pleasure ; and when 
she was urged to look again tipon " this king without a 
kingdom," who had endeavoured to wrest the crown of 
England from her husband and her son, she looked and 
laughed — laughed long and violently — and then com- 
manded the head of her fallen foe to be placed over the 
gates of York.^ She likewise ordered the Earl of Salis- 
bury, who was among the prisoners, to be led to the scaf- 
fold the following day, and caused his head to be placed 
by that of his friend and brother-in-law, the Duke of York.^ 
In the blindness of her .presumption, when issuing thes^ 

> Hall. s Ibid. s PrevoBt. * Htai. Lingard. Guthrie. 
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orders, she bade the ministers of her vengeance ** take 
care that room were left between the heads of York and 
Salisbury for those of the Earls of March and Warwick, 
which she intended should soon keep them company." 
The demons of war were now let loose in all their destroy- 
ing fury, and fhe leaders of the rival parties emulated each 
other in deeds of blood and horror. 

On the 1st of February, Edward, Earl of March won a 
battle at Mortimer's Cross, which was followed by a san- 
guinary execution, in reprisal for his brother's murder, 
and the outrage offered to his father's remains. 

Margaret, however, pushed on with resistless impetu- 
osity to the metropolis, with the intention of rescuing her 
captive lord from the thraldom in which he had been held 
ever since the battle of Northampton. It must have been 
at this time she published two remarkable manifestoes, 
addressed to the English people. 

** By the queen. 

"Right trusty and well beloved, we greet you heartily well. 

"And, whereae, the late Duke of N ' (York) of extreme malice, 

long hid under colour, imagining by many ways the destruction of my 
lord's good grace, (Henry VI.,) whom God of his mercy ever pre- 
serve, bath now late, upon an untrue pretence, feigned a title to my 
lord's crown and royal estate, (contrary to his allegiance, and divers 
solemn oaths of his own,) and fully purposed to have deposed him of 
his regality, ne had been (but for) the said unchangeable and true dl8> 
positions of you and other his true liegemen. For the which your 
worshipful dispositions we thank you as heartily as we can. And 
howbeit the said untrue, unsad, (unsteady,) and unadvised person, of 
very pure malice disposed to continue in his cruelnessj to the utter 
undoing (if he might) of us and of our said lord's son and ours, the 
prince, (which, of God^s mercy, he shall not have the power to per- 
form, by the help of you and all other my lord's faithful disposed sub- 
jects,) hath thrown among you, as we -be certainly informed, divers 
untrue and feigned matters and surmises ; and in especial that we 
and my lord's said son and ours should newly draw towards you with 
an uncivil power of strangers, disposed to rob and despoil you of your 
goods and havours; we will that ye shall know for certain that at 
such time as we or our said son shall be disposed to see my lord, 
(Henry VL,) as our duty is, ye, nor none of ye, shall be robbed, de- 

i Harleian, 543, 48 V. 14. This manifesto, in which the queen's per- 
sonal feelinsfs are much mingled, is a rough drafl in the original, with 
the letter N for nomen, where York is meant. We owe these carious 
doeoments to the research of the Rev. Mr. Tomlinson. 
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■poiM, er wroof td liy toy peraon, w way other •enft m our nwR. 
Pnying jrou io omr moet hearty way that in all eartMy thing ye will 
diligently intend (attend) to the nfety of my lord'e royal pecaon, 00 
Iba^ through the malice of his said enemy, he be no more troubled, 
▼exed, and jeoparded ; and in so doing we ehall be to you such lady 
as of reaaon ye aball he largely content. 
** Given under our eignet*' 

Margaret, in this proclamation, endeavoured at the same 
time to counteract me report that her northern allies had 
received from her the promise of pillaging all England 
south of the Trent, to shield the person of her lord from 
injury. She added another manilesto, in the name of her 
young son, much to the same purpose, but meant more • 
particularly to re-assure the city 01 London ; for young 
Edward is made to assert how improbable it was ** that 
he, descended of the blood royal, and inheriting the pre- 
eminence of the realm, should intend the destruction of 
that city, which is our lord's (King Henry's) great trea- 
sure." The address concludes with most earnest en- 
treaties for all men to have such care of King Henry's 
royal person, " that by the malice of my said traitor he 
may take no hurt" 

While Margaret was thus providing as far as possible 
for the safety of her consort, Warwick, leading his royal 

Erisooer in his train, intercepted her army at me head of 
is forces. The earl took possession of St. Albans, and 
filled the streets with archers to oppose her passage. 
When the queen attempted to pass through the town, she 
was driven back by a storm of arrows from tlie market- 
place; but, with dauntless intrepidity, she forced her way 
through a lane into St Peter's-street, and drove War- 
wick's archers back upon the van-guard of his army, 
which was encamped on Barnet-heath. Here a furious 
conflict took place almost hand to hand, neither party 
giving quarter. 

Warwick's army was chiefly composed of Londoners, 
who proved no match for the stout northern men whom 
Margaret kept pouring upon them. Lovelace, who com- 
manded a large body of the city bands, having a secret 
understanding ^^ith the queen, kept aloof till the fortunes 
of the day were decided in her favour. On the approach 
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of night, the Yorkists dispersed and fled, leaving their 
royal prisoner, King Henry, nearly alone in a tent with 
Lord Montague, his chamberlain, and two or three attend- 
ants. His me was in absolute peril from the fierce 
northern muster whom the queen had arrayed under the 
banner of the red rose, for they were unacquainted 
with his person, and equally athirst for plunder and for 
blood. 

The queen was not herself aware of the proximity of 
her captive lord to the scene of her triumph, till his 
faithful servant Howe ran to Lord Clifford's quarters to 
announce the fact Attended by Clifford, she flew to greet 
him, and they embraced with the most passionate tokens 
of joy.* 

Margaret exultingly presented the young. Prince of 
Wales, who had been her companion during tha perils of 
that stormy day, to his enfranchised sire and sovereign, 
and requested Henry to bestow knighthood on the gallant 
child, and thirty more of their adherents who had par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves in the fight. 

The victorious Queen, with the King, and the Prince of 
Wales, and the northern lords, went immediately to return 
thanks to God in the abbey church of St. Albans, for the 
deliverance of the king. They were received by the 
abbot and monks, with hymns of triumph, at the church 
door. After this solemn office was performed, the king 
and queen were conducted to their apartments in the 
abbey, where they took up their abode.* 

It is deeply to be regretted that the queen sullied this 
victory by the execution of the Lord Bonville and Sir 
Thomas Kyriel. Some historians have said they were 
beheaded in the presence, of herself and the young prince, 
her son, in defiance of King Henry's promise that their 
lives should be spared, if they remained in the tent with, 
him to assist in protecting him during the rout at St. 
Albans. 

Unfortunately for Margaret, the. provocations she had. 
received were of a nature calculated to irritate her no less 



1 Carte. Lingard. Prevost. s Holinsbed- 
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af a woman than as a queen. The imputations which had 
heen cast by party insinuations on the legitimacy of her 
son, had naturally kindled feelings of the bitterest indica- 
tion in her heart; and the attempt to exclude him from 
tfMB succession, in favour of the hated line of York, actii^ 
upon her passionate maternal love and pride, converted 
aU the better feelings of her nature into fierce and terrific 
impulses, till at length the graceful attributes of mind and 
manners, by which the queen, the beauty, and the patroness 
of learning, had been distinguished, were forgotten in the 
ferocity of the amazon and the avenger. 

The parties of the rival roses were so nicely balanced 
in point of {^ysical force at this period, that one fabe 
step on either side was sure to prove fatal to the cause 
of the person by whom it might be taken. That person 
was Queen Margaret ; flushed with her recent triumphs, 
and cherishing a wrathful remembrance of the disaffection 
of the Londoners, she sent a haughty demand of provi- 
sions for her army to the civic authorities. The lord 
mayor was embarrassed by this requisition ; for though 
he was himself faithfully attached to the cause of Lan- 
caster, his fellow-citizens were greatly opposed to it 
However, he exerted his authority to procure several 
cart-loads of salt-fish, bread, and Lenten fare, for the use 
of the queen's army; but the populace, encouraged by 
the news that the Earl of Warwick had formed a junc- 
tion with the army of the victorious heir of York, and 
that they were in full march to the metropolis, stopped the 
carts at Cripplegate. Margaret was so greatly exaspe- 
rated when she learned this, that she gave permission to 
her fierce northern auxiliaries to plunder the country up 
to the very gates of London.* The lord mayor and 
recorder, greatly alarmed, sought, and through the in- 
fluence of the Duchess of Bedford, Lady Scales, and 
Elizabeth Woodville, succeeded in obtaining an audience 
with the Queen at Barnet, for the purpose of dissuading 
her from her impolitic revenge. Margaret would only 
agree to stop the ravages of her troops on condition (n 
being admitted with her army into the city. Tne lord 

'Hall. Carte. Guthrie. 
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mayor represented the impossibility of complyiDg with her 
wish, as he was almost her only adherent in London. 

Before the queen and the lord mayor had ended their 
debate, the northern troops, whom Margaret had lured 
across the Trent with promises of plunder in the rich 
southern counties, had already commenced their depre- 
dations in the town of St Albans; and King Henry 
broke up the conference between the queen, her ladies, 
and the lord mayor, by imploring her assistance in pre- 
serving the beautiful Abbey of St. Albans from fire and 
spoiL^ 

The danger that threatened their lives and properties, 
and the disgust created by the rash and vindictive conduct 
of the queen, decided all London and its vicinity to raise 
the white rose banner, on the approach of the heir of 
York with Warwick at the head of forty thousand men ; 
and the firm refusal of the Londoners to admit the queen 
and her ill-disciplined and lawless troops within their 
walls, compelled Margaret with her forces to fall back 
towards the northern counties. She carried with her 
i^ng Henry and their son, the Prince of Wales. The 
next day Edward entered London in triumph ; he was 
received by the citizens as their deliverer; and on the 
4th of March he was proclaimed king, with universal 
acclamations,, by the style and title of Edward IV.* 

It is worthy of notice that in three great political strug- 
gles the suffrages of the city of London turned the balance. 
The Empress Maud, Margaret of Anjou, and Charles I. 
lost all with the good-will of the Londoners. 

The recognition of Edward IV. by the Londoners, 
though generally considered as the death-blow to the 
cause of Lancaster, only served to rouse the queen to 
greater energy of action. She was the heroine of the 
northern aristocracy and the midland counties, who, 
though they had suffered so severely for their devotion 
to her cause, were still ready to rally at her need round 
the banner of the red rose. An army of sixty thousand 
Hien was in the course of a few days at her command, 
bat her generals, Somerset and Clifibrdt prevailed on Mar- 

< Whithampstede. * Liagad, Hall. Ourter. . 
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ffaret to remain with the king and the youns Prince of 
Wales, at York, while they engaged the rival sovereign 
of England.* 

Edward, with nearly equal forces, advanced with the 
Earl of Warwick to Ferrybridge, where, on the 28th of 
March, Clifford and his men early in the morning won 
the bridge, and surprised the advanced guard of the 
Yorkists. The able generalship and hot valour of King 
Edward retrieved the fortunes of the fight, and when 
darkness parted the combatants, he remained in posses- 
sion of the battle-field. The contest was renewed in the 
fields between Towton and Saxton, with redoubled fury, 
at nine the following morning, being Palm Sunday, 
" which," says the chronicler, " was celebrated that day 
with lances instead of palms." A heavy snow-storm 
drifting full in the faces of the Lancastrian party, blinded 
their archers, who shot uncertainly, while those of York 
with fatal effect discharged their flight arrows, and then 
advancing a few paces, shot a second shower among the 
chivalry of the red rose.* 

The result of this dreadful battle, where the strengjth 
and flower of the Lancastrians perished, is best described 
in the immortal verse of Laureate Southey ; — 

^* Witness Aire*s unhappy water^ 
Where the ruthless Clifford fell, 
And where Wharfe ran red with slaug^htet 
On the day of Towcester's field, 
Gathering in its guilty flood 
The carnage and the ill-spilt blood 
That forty thousand lives could yield.. 
Cressy was to this but sport, 
Poictiers but a pageant vain, 
And the work of Aglncourt 
Only like a tournament." 

Margaret fled, with her consort and her son* to New- 
castle, and from thence to Alnwick castle. A mournful 
welcome awaited her there, for its gallant lord had fought 
and fallen in her cause at Towton. It is recorded i)y 
Leland that, during her temporary sojourn in this nei^- 

iHall. Lingard. Guthrie. > Ibid. 
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bonrhood, Aough so hotly pursued hy the vindictiTe con- 
queror who had delt^d the scafRHs with the Wood of 
her unfortunate partisans, Queen Margaret with her own 
hand shot a buck with a broad arrow in Alnwick park. 
This anecdote implies that the royal fugitives enjoyed the 
relaxation of sylvan sports while partaking of the gene- 
rous hospitality of the loyal and courageous house of 
Percy, on their disastrous retreat to the Scottish border. 
It is, moreover, the only proof of Margaret*s personal 
prowess in the use of deadly weapons, and shows that she 
possessed strength of arm, and no inconsiderable skill in 
handling the long*bow. SJje had been always accustomed 
to accompany the king in hunting, hawking, and other 
field sports, in which Henry VI. so much delighted, and in 
which he was encouraged by her, as beneficial to his 
peculiar constitution. 

From Alnwick, Margaret proceeded to Berwick with 
her husband, her son, and a few faithful ladies and fol- 
lowers, who attended the perilous wanderings of the 
Lancastrian court. While there, the desperation of her 
husband's cause betrayed the distressed queen into the un- 
popular measure of surrendering Berwick to the Scotch.^ 

She also negotiated a treaty of marriage between the 
young Prince of Wales, then in his eighth year, and the 
Lady Margaret of Scotland, sister to the young King 
James III., having won the friendship of the queen-regent, 
Mary of Gueldres, and purchased the good offices of the 

E^werful Earl of Angus by the promise of an EngUsb 
ukedom.* Warwick, with shrewd policy, endeavoured 
to traverse this negotiation by proffering to the queen- 
mother of Scotland the hand and crown of the handsome 
bachelor sovereign, Edward of York, for herself, in lieu 
of a marriage between her little dai^hter and the young 
heir of Lancaster. But Margaret's personal influence 
prevailed over all opposing interests, and the Prince of 
Wales became the betrothed spouse of the Princess of 
Scotland."* 



^ liiagavd, vol. y» 23$, Gutbiie, Rapid* 
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While Margaret of Anjou, with the formidable activity 
of a chess queeiif was attempting, from her, safe refuge in 
Scotland, to check her adversary's game, she was, wijh 
the king, her husband, and her little son, proscribed and 
attainted by the parliament of the rival sovereign of Eng- 
land, and it was forbidden to all their former subjects to 
hold any sort of communication with them, on pain of 
death.* The whole of England was now subjected to the 
authority of Edward IV. ; yet there was still an undjdng 
interest pervading the great bodv of the people in favour 
of the blameless^ monarch to whom their oaths of alle- 

S'ance had been, in the first instance, plighted. Poetry, 
at powerful pleader to the* sympathies of generous 
natures in behalf of fallen princes, failed not to take the 
holy Henry for its theme. The following lines from the 
contemporary verses of John Awdlay, the blind poet, are 
touchinply interesting, and afford a specimen of the rugged 
minstrelsy of the period : — 

" I pray you, sire, of yoor gentry.,. 
Sing this carol reverently, 
For it is made of King Henry ; 
Great need for him we have to pray, 
If he fare well, well shall we be, 
Or else we may lament full sorely ; 
For him shall weep full many an eye, 
Thus prophesies the blind Awdlay .**> 

And many were the faithful hearts that were still ready 
to sacrifice fortune and life at the call of the royal heroine 
of the red rose, who, at the age of thirty-two, was still in 
the meridian splendour of her beauty, and the full power 
of her genius. 

. The devoted nature of the. attachment Margaret excited 
among the Lancastrian chiefs, may be gathered from the 
following letter from two of her adherents, whom she had 
sent with the Duke of Somerset on a private mission to 
her royal kinsman and friend, Charles VII. These letters, 
which were intended to break to the luckless queen the 

1 Rolls of Parliament Ryraer's Fcedera. 

2 We have a little modernized the spelling of this literary curiosity, 
which is quoted in Mr, Halliwell's clever Introduction to the Warkworth 
Chronicle, from MS. Douce, Bib. Bodl. Oxon. No. 30*^, fdl. 29, vol. a. 
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calamitous tidings of that monarch's death, were ad- 
dressed to Margaret, in Scotland, but were intercepted 
at sea. 

" Madam,— Please your good God, we have sioce your coming 
hither written to your highness thrice, one by the carvel in which, 
we came, the other two from Dieppe. But, madam, it was all one 
thing in substance, putting you in knowledge of your uncle's death, 
(Charles VII.,) whom God assoil, and how we stood arrested, and do 
yet But on Tuesday next we shall up to the king, your cousin-ger- 
man. His commissaires, at the first of our tarrying, took all our let- 
ters and writings, and bare them up to the king, leaving my Lord of 
Somerset in keeping (under arrest) at the castle of Arques, and my 
fellow Whyttingham and me (for we had safe conduct) in the town 
of Dieppe, where we are yet 

'* Madam, fear not, but be of good comfi>rt, and beware ye venture 
not your person; ne my lord, the prince, by sea, till ye have other word 
from us, unless your person cannot be sure where ye are, and extreme 
necessity drive ye thence. And for God'^ sake let the king's high- 
ness be advised of the same, for, as we are informed, the Earl of March 
is into Wales by land, and bath sent his navy thither by sea. And, 
madam, think verily ,^as soon as we be delivered, we shall come straight 
to you, unless death take us by the way, which we trust he will not 
till we see the king and you peaceably again in your realm; the which 
we beseech God soon to see, and to send you that your highneffi de- 
sireth. Written at Dieppe the 30th day of August, 1461. 
"Your true subjects and liegemen, 

** HuNQBBFORD and Whyttingham." 1 

These faithful adherents of Margaret had, with the 
Duke of Somerset, been arretted in me disguise of mer- 
chants by the orders o£ Louis XI, who, with his usual 
selfish policy, was willing to propitiate the victorious 
Edward of York.* It was. to exert her personal influence 
with Louis for their liberation,.as well as to implore his 
succour in the cause of her unfortunate husband, that 
Margaret undertook her first voyage to the continent* 
Leaving King.Hennr at the court of Scotland, she, with 
her young son, the Prince of Wales, sailed from Kirkcud- 
bright, and landed in Bretagne, April 8th, 1462.^ 

1 Paston Papers, vol. i. p. 247; Sir John Faston has added, by way 
of note to this letter, **KiDg Henry is at Kirkhowbre with four men and 
a child. Queen Margaret at Edinburgh with her son.*' 

2 Paston Papers, vol. i. p. 247. Barante. Leclerqae. 

3 Lingard. HaU. 
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According to one of her French biographers, ** Marga- 
ret, beii^ entirehr destitute of money, was indebted for 
the means of perwrming this voyage to the gratitude of a 
French merchant, to whom, in her early days, she had 
rendered an important service at her iathei^s court at 
Nanci. He had since amassed great wealth, by establish- 
ing a commercial intercourse between the Low Countries 
and Scotland. He was in Scotland at the time of Mar- 
garet's sore distress, and provided her with a vessel and 
money for the purpose she required/'* 

The pecuniary aid supplied by private friendship is, 
however, seldom proportioned to the exigences of exiled 
royalty, and Margaret was compelled to make an a[^al 
to the compassion of the Duke of Bretagne immediately 
after she entered his dominions. The duke presented the 
royal suppliant with the seasonable donation of twelve 
thousand crowns, with which she was enabled to admi- 
nister to the necessities of some of her ruined folk)wers, 
and to pursue her journey to Chinon in Normandy, where 
Louis XI. was with his court* 

Somerset, Hungerford, and Whyttingham had been libe- 
rated before the arrival of their royal mistress, and had 
engaged a carvel, or small merchant vessel, in which they 
sailed from the inhospitable shores of Normandy, and un- 
conscious that she had sailed for France, long hovered off 
the coast of Scotland, in expectation of being aMe to con- 
vey her to some Flemish port. 

Queen Margaret of England^and Louis XI. of France, 
were the children of a tenderly-attached brother and sister; 
Ren^ and Maiy of Anjou, and they had been companions 
in childhood ; but the ties of kindred and affection were 
little regarded by the cold and selfish son of Charles VII. 
When the distressed queen, with her disinherited son, 
threw herself at his feet, and with fk>ods of tears, implored 
his assistance in behalf of her dethroned consort, she found 
him callous to her impassioned eloquence, and not GBiy 
indifferent to her grief, but eager to profit by the adverse 
drcumstances which had brought her as a suppliant to 
the foot of his throne. The only condition on which he 

' Prevost s Pftston Fapeis. Baraole. 
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would even advance a small loan of 20,000 livres in her 
dire necessity was, that she should, in the name of King 
Henry, pledge Calais to him as a security for its repay- 
ment within twelve months.* The exigency of her situa- 
tion compelled Margaret to accede to these hard twms. 
Probably she considered, in the very spirit of a female 
poUtician, that she made little sacrifice in stipulating to 
surrender th^t which was not in her possession. 

The agreement into which Queen Margaret entered 
with Louis did not, as her enemies have represented, in- 
volve the sale of Calais, but simply amounted to a mort- 
gage of that important place. Tms is the document by 
wffich the anangement is explained ; it is still preserved 
in the archives of France : — 

** Margavet, Queen of Eng^land, being empowered by the King of 
England, Henry VI., her hufiband, acknowledges the sum of twenty 
thousand livres lent to her by the King Louis XL, to the restitution 
of whieh she obliges the town and citadel of Calais, promising that as 
soon as the king, her husband, shall recover it, he will appoint there 
as captain his brother Jasper, Count of Pembroke, or her cousin, Jean 
de Foiz, Count of Candale, who will engage to surrender the said 
town to King Louis XL within one year as his oum, or pay to the 
said King Louis XL forty thousand livres, (double the debt lent) 
Sealed at Chinon, Juin, 1462." 

This transaction was reported greatly to Margaret's 
disadvantage in England, and was considered by the 
great body of the people as an act of treason against the 
realm. Louis bestowed many deceitful mark^ of regard 
on Margaret while this negotiation was in progress, and 
she was complimented by being united with him in the 
office of sponsor to the infant son of the Duke and Duchess 
of Orleans, afterwards Louis XIL, of France, whom she 
presented at the baptismal font.* 

It was fruitless for Margaret to look for succour from 
her own family. King Ren^ and his son were engaged 
in a desperate and ruinous contest with Alphonso, King 
of Arragon, which the resources of Anjou and Provenge 
were over-taxed to support' Kindred and countrymen 

1 Lingard. ' ^ Philip de Comines. Barante. 

8 Barante. Villeneuve. 
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had fkiled her in her sore adversity, but hsr ajqpeal to att 
true knights to aid her in her attempts to redress the 
wrongs of her royal E^HMwe, and vinclicate the rights of 
her son» met with a response which proved that the days 
of chivalry were not ended. " If we are to believe the 
French historians," says Guthrie, "Pierre Bresse, the 
seneschal of Normandy, impelled by a more tender 
motive than that of compassion or ambition, entered as a 
volunteer with two thousand men into her service." 

Breze had formerly been the minister and favourite of 
Margaret's uncle, Charles VII. He was one of the com- 
missioners by whom the inauspicious marriage of that 
princess with Henry VI. was negotiated, and he had 

freatly distinguished himself at her bridal tournament 
lighteen years of care and sorrow had passed over the 
royal beauty in whose honour Sir Pierre de Brez^ had 
maintained the pre-eminence of the "daisye flower" 
against all challengers in the Place de Carrier e;^ and 
now she, who had been the star and inspiration of the 
poets and chevaliers of France, had returned to her 
native land, desolate, sorrow-stricken, and dis-crowned. 
Pierre de Brez6 manifested a devotion to her interests 
which proved how little external circumstances had to do 
with .the attachments excited by this princess. 

Margaret sailed for England in October, after an 
absence of five months, and, eluding the vigilance of 
Edward's fleet, which had been long in waiting to inter- 
cept her, she made the coast of Northumberland. She 
attempted to land at Tynemouth, but the garrison pointed 
their cannon against her.* According to some accounts, 
she resolutely eflfected her purpose, but had scarcely set 
her foot on shore, when the foreign levy,, understanding 
that Warwick was in the field at the head of forty thou- 
sand men, fled to their ships in a panic, leaving Queen 
Margaret, her son, and Brez^ almost alone. A fisher- 
man's boat was the onljr vessel thai could be obtained 
for these illustrious fugitives, and in this frail bark they 
escaped the fiiry of the storm which dashed the tall ships 



> Barante. Villeneuve. 
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of the reoreants ^o had forsaken them on the rocky 
coast of Bamborough. Margaret and Brez6 were the 
first who carried the evil tidings of tfie loss of her 
munitions and dearly-purchased treasures to her anxious 
friends at Berwick.* The fate of the Frenchmen, who 
were cut to pieces by Sir Robert Ogle when Aey fled to 
Holy Island, was probably regarded as a minor mis- 
fortune. 

Hope must have been an^undying faculty of Margaret's 
nature, and at this crisis *it animated her to exertions 
almost beyond the powers of woman. The winter was 
unusually severe, and she, the native of a southern clime, 
exposed herself unshrinkingly to every sort of hardship. 
Once more she sought and obtained assistance from tfie 
Scotch, and placed her devoted champion, Brez^, at the 
head of the forces with which she was supplied. She 
then brought King Henry into the field, who had pre- 
viously been hidden in her safe refuge at Harlech castle. 
TRieir precious boy she left at Berwick,' not wishing to 
expose his tender childhood, though by this time well 
inured to hardships, to a northern campaign during so 
inclement a winter. This was her first separation from 
her son, and doubtless it was keenly felt by Margaret, 
who was apt at times to forget the heroine in the mother. 
Success at first attended her eflForts; the important for- 
tresses of Bamborough, Alnwick, and Dunstanburgh' 
were taken by her, and garrisoned with Scotch and 
Frenchmen. But these alliances did her more harm tiian 
good with the people of England, and popular prejudice 
is always more terrible to princes than an army with 
banners. 

In the course of this campaign a defection happened 
among her own party, for which Margaret was unpre- 
pared. Somerset, for whom she had sacrificed so much, 
surrendered the Castle of Bamborough to Warwick, on 
condition of receiving a pension from King Edward, and 
with Suffolk and Exeter carried his perjured homage to 
the throne of that monarch. This was followed by the 
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faU of Dunstanburgh and Alnwick. Yet Margaret con- 
tinued courageous^ to struggle against fortune, and suc- 
ceeded in winning back Somerset, Exeter, and Percy, to 
the banner of tli^ red rose, and also in re-taking those 
fortresses. In the spring of 1463, Percy was defeated 
and slain at Hedgely Moor, by Montague, and a few 
days later << England was again set on a field" at the fatal 
battle of Hexham. " King Henry," says Hall, " was the 
best horseman of his company that day, for he fled so 
fast, no one could overtake him ; yet he was so closely 
pursued that three of his horsemen, or body-guard, with 
their horses, trapped in blue velvet, were taken — one of 
them wearing the unfortunate monarch's cap of state, 
called a bycocket, embroidered with two crowns of gold, 
and ornamented with pearls." 

When the victorious Yorkists broke into the camp at 
Levels,^ Margaret, seized with mortal terror for the life 
of her boy, fled with him on foot into an adjacent forest, 
where, in momentary dread of being overtaken by the foe, 
she pursued her doubtful way by me most unfrequented 
paths. Here she unfortunately fell in with a gang of 
robbers, who, attracted by the richness of her dress and 
that of the young prince, surrounded and despoiled them 
of their jewels and costly robes of estate. While they 
were quarrelling about the division of the plunder, Mar- 
garet, whose intrepidity and presence of mind had been 
3ie means of extricating her from a similar peril when 
captured by Lord Stanley's followers after the battle of 
Northampton, snatched her son up in her arms* and fled 
to a distant thicket, unobserved by the pitiless ruflians 
who were deciding their dispute at swords' points.* 

When the shades of evening closed round, the fugitive 
queen and her son crept fearfully from their retreat, and, 
uncertain whither to turn for refuge, began to thread the 
tangled mazes of the forest, dreading above every other 
peril, the misfortune of falling into the hands of King 
Edward's partisans. It was possible that one random 
turn might lead them into this very danger. While Mar- 

' Hexham Levels, near Dowil Water, vulgarly called *« Devil's Water.'' 
2 Monstrelet Waasaburg. 
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garet, bewildered with doubt and alann, was considering 
what course to pursue, she perceived,^ by the light of the 
moon, another robber of gigantic stature advancing to- 
wards her with a drawn sword. Gathering courage 
from the desperation of her situation, Margaret took her 
son by the hand, and presenting him to the freebooter, 
with the dignity of look and bearing that were natural 
fo her, she said, '< Here, my friend, save the son of your 
king."* 

Struck with astonishment at the majestic beauty of the 
mother and the touching loveliness of the boy^ the robber 
dropped his weapon at me.feet of the royal suppliants, and 
offered to conduct them to a place of safety. A few 
words explained to the queen that this outlaw was a Lan- 
castrian gentleman who had been ruined in King Henry's 
service, and she frankly committed herself and her son to 
his care. Taking the prince in his arms, he led the queen 
to his own retreat, a cave in Hexham forest, where the 
royal fugitives were refreshed, and received such atten* 
tion as Imt wife was able to afford.^ 

Strong confirmation is given to this incident by the local 
traditions of Hexham, no one who has minutely surveyed 
the antiquities of that town can doubt of the fact The 
cave is in a most secluded spot on the south bank of the 
little rapid stream which runs at the foot of BlackhilL It 
is still known by the name of Queen Margaret's cave, and 
at the time it gave shelter to her and the Prince of Wales. 
it must have been surrounded by forest It is about two 
miles from Hexham. The entrance to the cave is still 
very low, and was formerly artfully concealed from sight. 
Its dimensions are thirty-four by fourteen feet ; the height 
will barely allow a full-grown person to stand upright 
A massive pillar of rude masonry in the centre of the cave 
seems to mark the boundary of a wall which, it is said, 
once divided it into two distinct apartments. When 

* MoMtrelet Waseaburcr. Cvte. 

> Monstrelet declares he had this story from the lips of Margaret her- 
self, though his transcriber has miscalled the scene of the adventare 
Hainaalt, instead of Hexham Forest. Wassaburg, a contemporary also 
well aoquainted with Margaret, mentions the hoU 
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warmed and cheered by fire and lamp it would not appear 
quite so dismal a den as at present 

Such was the retreat in which the queen and prince 
remained perdu for two days of agonizinff suspense. On 
the third morning their host encountered Sir Pierre de 
Brez6, who, with nis squire Barville, and an Enrfish gen- 
tleman, having escaped the slaughter at Hexham, had 
been making anxious search for her and the prince. 

From these devoted friends Margaret learned the escape 
of her royal husband, and the terrible vengeance that had 
been executed on Somerset and her faithful adherents, the 
Lords Hungerford and Roos.* Margaret is said to have 
received these tidings with floods of tears, the first she had 
^hed since the overthrow of the despairing hopes of Lan- 
caster on the red field of Hexham.* 

A few hours later, the English gentleman by whom 
Brez6 was accompanied, having gone into the neighbour- 
ing villages to gatner tidings of public events, encountered 
the Duke of Exeter, and Edmund Beaufort, the brother 
and successor of the unfortunate Henry, Duke of Somer- 
set. He conducted them to the retreat of the proscribed 
queen and the youthful hope of Lancaster. 

Margaret's spirits revived at the sight of these princes, 
whom she had numbered with the slain of Hexham, and 
she determined to send them to their powerful kinsman, 
the Duke of Burgundy, to solicit an asylum at the court 
of Dijon, for herself and the Prince of Wales ; while she 
once more proceeded to the court of Scotland, where she 
imagined King Henry had found refuge. On quitting the 
dwelling of the generous outlaw, from whom she had re- 
ceived such providential succour in her dire distress, she 
accorded all she had to bestow — her grateful thanks; but 
the Dukes of Somerset and Exeter afforded a portion 6i 
their scanty supply of money, as a reward to his wife for 
the services she had rendered to the queen. * With a no- 
bility of soul worthy of a loftier station, she refused to 
receive any thing of that which might be so precious to 
them at a time of need. 

1 They were beheaded in the market-place nt Hexham, without trial. 
« PreTOBt. 
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"Of. all I have lost," exclaimed the queen, "I regret 
nothing so much as the power of recompensing such 
virtue." 

Accompanied by Brez^ and his squire, and attended by 
the outlaw of Hexham in the capacity of a guide, Marga- 
ret and the young prince her son took the road to CarUsle, 
where a passage to Scotland had been previously engaged 
for them by the care of the gentleman who had accom- 
panied Breze, and they safely landed at Kirkcudbright. 
The treaty which had been concluded between King Ed- 
ward and the Scottish regency, rendered it necessary for 
Margaret to maintain a strict incognito ; but there was an 
Englishman of the name of Cork who was unfortunately 
well acquainted with her person, the majestic beauty of 
which it was ' scarcely possible to disguise. He was a 
Yorkist, and determined to open a path to fortune, by de- 
livering the last hope and support of the cause of the, red 
rose to King Edward. He nad confederates in the town, 
and with their assistance he surprised Margaret's braye 
protectors, Breze and his squire Barville, and nurried them 
on board a vessel which he had provided for the purpose, 
and with less difficulty succeeded in the abduction of, the 
helpless queen and her little son. Neither party were 
aware of the captivity of the other, till the first rays of 
the sun enabled the queen and Breze to recognise each 
other, and afforded a sad conviction of their peril. The 
great personal strength of Breze, however, had enabled 
him to extricate himself from his bonds in the course of 
the night, and he watched an opportunity for removing 
those of -his squire. They were then two against five, but 
having got possession of the oars, they contrived to mas- 
ter their opponents, and after a desperate struggle, slew 
some, and threw the others overboard, not without ex- 
treme peril of upsetting the boat. 

After tossing for some hours in the gulf of Solway, the 
wind drove the boat on a sand-bank near Cantyre, where 
there appeared every chance of her being beaten to pieces 
by the waves. It was, however, so near the shore, that 
Brez^, wading knee-deep in sand and water, succeeded 
•in conveying the queen on his shoulders to a dry spot, 
and Barville performed the same service for the. Prince 
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of Wales.^ The coast tfiey had gained was wild and 
barren ; but here, at least, Margaret had no fear of being 
recognised since the peasantry were so ignorant that they 
could not believe any one was a queen, unless she had a 
crown on her head and a sceptre in her hand. In one 
of the obscure hamlets of this rude country, Margaret 
remained with her son, under the care of Breze, while she 
despatched Barville to Edinburgh, to ascertain from public 
report the general state of affairs in England, and the fate 
of King Henry.* 

The tidings were such as to convince her that she must 
hoard her energies for better davs ; and though she pri- 
vately visited Edinburgh to try the effect of her personal 
eloquence once more, she only found that her presence 
caused great uneasiness to the government. jJlU the favour 
she could obtain was, assistance for returning to her friends 
in Northumberland, who still continued with determined 
valour to hold out the fortress of Bamborough. From 
this place, Marearet, with a heavy heart, embarked for 
Flanders, with her son and some of her ladies, who had 
taken refuge there, after the disappearance of their royal 
mistress. Sir John Fortescue, who had abandoned his 
office as lord chief justice of England, to follow the 
fortunes of the proscribed queen and his princely pupil. 
Dr. Morton, afterwards the famous Cardinal, Archbishop 
of York, and about two hundred of the ruined adherents 
of Lancaster, shared her flight 

Her usual ill-luck, with regard to wedther, attended 
Margaret on this voyage. The first day she sailed, her 
vessel was separated by a terrible storm from its cbnsort, 
and during twelve hours she expected every moment to 
be engulfed in the tempestuous waves ; and when the 
violence of the hurricane abated, her ship was so greatly 
damaged that she was forced to put into the port of Ecluse, 
in the dominions of her hereditary enemy, the Duke of 
Burgundy.' The duke was not at Lille, but his eldest 
son. Count de Charolois, whose mother was nearly related 
to Henry VI., came out of the town to meet Margaret 
with the greatest marks of respect From LiDe she passed 

1 Prevoflt. 2 liiid. s Barante. 
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on the Bethune to meet the duke, but as he was at St Pol, 
he sent a guard of Archers for her escort, she having 
proposed travelling by the way of Hesdin, because she 
dreaded the skirmishing parties from the garrison of 
Calais, When she arrived at St Pol, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy gave her a very honourable reception, and enter- 
tained her with grand festivities.^ When he understood 
her great pecuniary distress, and the painful straits to 
which her faithful followers were reduced, he, with truly 
princely munificence, presented to each of her ladies a 
hundred crowns : to Brezfe, who had expended the whole 
of his fortune in her service, a thousand ; and to Margaret 
herself he gave an order on his treasurer to pay her on the 
spot twelve thousand crowns. The treasurer took a base 
advantage of the misfortunes of the queen, by endeavouring 
to defraud her of half the monev. Margaret, who was 
not of a spirit to put up tamely with such a wrong, 
informed the duke of the villany of his minister. Philip, 
in a transport of indignation, ordered him to be put to 
death. The sentence would have been executed but for 
Margaret's intercession in his favour.* She was sensibly 
touched with the generous treatment she had experienced 
from the Duke of Burgundy, whom, from her cradle, she 
had regarded with the deepest rooted hostility, and had 
often been accustomed to say," that if by any chance he 
were to fall into her hands, she would make the axe pass 
between his head and shoulders.*'^ 

If this unfeminine and impolitic speech reached the ears 
of Philip the Good, he did not allow it to influence his 
conduct towards the fallen queen, when she condescended 
to become a suppliant for his bounty ; but, remembering 
only that they claimed their descent from the same royal 
stock, he treated her in all respects as a princess of the 
house of France, and the consort of a King of England. 
He would- not, however, violate his treaty with King 
Edward, nor suffer his subjects to be involved in her 
quarrel; but when shehad stayed as long as it pleased her 

1 Barante, Chron. dues de Bourgogne. Baudier. 
3 Chronicles of Lorraine, MSS. of the Bibliothdqae da Roi. Barante's 
Chronicles. . 
s Baranie. 

23» 
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to remain his guest, he sent her with aahonourabk escort 
to Bar, the dominion of her brother.* ' 

King Ren^ felt deeply grateful for the hospitable wej^ 
come tnus afforded to his distressed child by his ancient 
antagonist and victor. He addressed a letter to Philip of 
Burgundy, full of thanks, declaring " he could not have 
expected, nor did he merit, such attentions." 

After quitting the Court of Burgundy, Margaret tra- 
velled to Lorraine ; she passed some days at St Michiel, 
with fifty nobles and gentiemen of her suite. Part of that 
year she stayed with her sister, Yolante, Countess of 
Vaudemonte, and "her noble-minded brother, John of 
Calabria.^ After this time she abode at Amboise. 

The distracted state of King Renfe's afiairs, in his own 
dominions, utterly precluded him from exerting hi^nself in 
his daughter's service, though not unfrequently soKcited to 
draw his knightly sword in her cause. The Provengal 
bards took the heroism and misfortunes of their hapless 
princess for their theme, and Rene's own ijainstrel and 
namesake was accustomed to assail his royal ear, in his 
festal halls, with these strains : — 

'VAroase thee, aroase thee, King Ren^, 
Nor let sorrow thy spirit beguile ! 
Thy daughter, the spouse of King Henry, 
Now weeps, now implores with a sinile.'*^ 

Ren^, however, was compelled to remain a passive 
sympathizer in Margaret's affliction. All he could do for 
her was to afford her an asylum in her adversity. He 
gave her the ancient castle of Kuerere, in the diocese of 
V erdun, near the town of St Michiel, for her residence, 
and contributed to her support, as far as his narrow means 
would allow.^ Here Margaret, bereaved of all the attri- 
butes of royalty, save those that were beyond the power 
of adverse fortune to alienate^dwelt with the remnant of 
her ruined friends, and occupied herself in superintending 
the education of the last tender bud of the red rose of 



i Barante. ' ' ViUeneuve. 

3 >* Reveille toi, reveille toi, roi Ren6,** 6lc -^Provengal BaUad. 

4 Villeneavc. 
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Lancaster, whom die yet fondly hoped to see restored to 
his country, and his former lofty expectations. During 
the seven years of their exile, Sir Jdin Fortescue continued 
to reside with Queen Margaret and her son ; and observii;!^ 
that his beloved pupil was too much taken up with martitd 
exercises, he wrote his celebrated work on the constitu- 
tion of England, '< De Laudibus Legum AnglicBf" to instruct 
him in a higher sort of knowledge, the true science of 
royalty.* 

A deeper shade of gloom pervaded the exiled court of 
Margaret, when the tidings reached her, through her 
secret adherents in England, that her unfortunate con- 
sort had at length fallen into the hands of his successful 
rival. 

When King Henry fled from the lost battle of Hexham, 
he gained an asylum among his loyal subjects of West- 
morland and Lancashire, where he was many months 
concealed,, sometimes in the house of John Machell, at 
Crakenthorp, sometime? like a hermit in a cave^ There 
are, even now, traces of his residence in several of the 
northern halls and castles. The glove, boot, and spoon 
he left with his kind host, , Sir Ralph Pudsay, at Bolton 
Hall, in Yorkshire, are still preserved. They were the 
only gifts fortune had left it in his power to bestow. The 
size of the glove and boot show that his hands and feet 
were small. There is also a well which retains the name 
of King Henry's Well. 

Eling Henry's retreat in Lancashire was betrayed by a 
monk of Abingdon, and he was taken by the servants of 
Sir John Harrington as he sat at dinner at Waddington 
Hall. He was conducted to London in the most igno- 
minious m€mner, with his legs fastened to the. stirrups of 
the sorry nag on which he was mounted, and an insult- 
ing placard aflBbced to his shoulders. At Islington he was 
met by the Earl of Warwick, who issued a proclamation 
forbidding any one to treat him with respect, and aflTorded 
an example of wanton brutality to the mob, by leading the 
royal captive thrice round the pillory, as if he had been a 

1 Lif« of Sir John Fortescue. 
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common felon, crying aloud, << Treason, treason, and 
behold the traitor!" 

Henry endured these outrages with the firmness of a 
hero, and the meekness of a saint ^< Forsooth, and for- 
sootfay ye do foully to smite the Lord's anointed,"^ wa^i 
his mild rebuke to a ruffian who was base enough to 
striker him in that hour of misery. The following touch- 
ing-hnes, which have been attributed to Henry VI., were 
probably written during his long imprisonment in the 
Tower: — 

** Kiogrdomt are but carei, 
State is devoid of stay, 
Riches are ready snares. 
And hasten to decay. 

Who meaDeth to remove the rocke 

Out of his slimy mud. 
Shall mire himself, and hardly *Bcape 

The swelling of the flood.** 

There are preserved two sentences written and given 
by him to a knight who had the care of him. 

"Patience is the armour and conquest of the godly; 
this meriteth mercy when causeless is suffered sorrow." 

" Nought else is war but fury and madness, wherein is 
not advice, but rashness ; not right, but rage, ruleth and 
reigneth."* 

Queen Margaret must have felt the indignity and 
cruelty with which her unoffending consort was treated 
as the greatest aggravation of all her own hard trials. 
She was still formidable to the reigning sovereign of Eng- 
land, who established a sort of coast-guard, to prevent her 
from effecting a sudden descent on the shores of England. 
It has been confidently asserted that Margaret herself 
visited England, disguised as a priest, in the train of the 
Archbishop of Narbonne, in 1467." William of Wyrces- 
ter records, that various persons who "were apprehended 
on suspicion of having letters 'from Queen Margaret in 
their possession, were tortured and put to death. Si^ 

» Warkworth Chronicle. Hall. ^Nug© Antique. » Provost 
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Thomftfl Cooky a London alderman, was accused of trea« 
son, and &ied eight thousand marks, because Hawkins, 
one dT Margaret's agents, when put to the rack in the 
Tow^, confessed that he bad attempted to borrow money 
for her of this wealthy knight; and though Sir Thomas 
Cook had refused to lend it, he was brought in great 

Ejril of his life, for not having disclosed the attempt of 
awkins."* A poor shoemaker was pinched to death with 
red-hot pincers, for assisting the exiled xjueen to carry on 
a correspondence with her adherents in England, but he 
resolutely refused to betray the parties with whom Mar- 
garet was in league." When Harlech castle was taken in 
3ie same year, many letters to and from Queen Margaret 
fell into the hands of King Edward. ' 

An emissary of Margaret, who was taken in this strong- 
hold of her outlawed adherents, which had so long held 
out in defiance of Edward and all his puissance, accused 
the Earl of Warwick of having, in his late ipission to the 
continent, spoken favourably of the exiled queen in his 
conference with Louia^ XL, at Rouen. Warwick refused 
to leave his castle to be confronted with his accuser. 
Two years afterwards he was. in arms with the avowed 
intention of hurling Edward IV. from the throne, but 
was forced to retreat to France, where King Louis re- 
ceived him. 

Queen Margaret, in the December of 1469, left her 
lonely castle in Verdun, and came to Tours with Prince 
Edward, to meet Louis XL, her father, her brother, her 
aster Yolante, and Ferry, Count of Vaudemonte, who 
had all assembled there to hold a council on the best 
means of improving the momentous prisis for the cause 
of Lancaster. Margaret and her father were so greatly 
agitated at the prospect that appeared opening for her in 
England, that when they met; they embraced with floods 
of tears. Every one present was moved, not even ex- 
cepting the cold-hearted Louis XL, who is said to have 
betrayed unwonted tokens of sensibility on this occasion. 
He had never shown the sli^test sympathy in the griefs 
and calamities of his unfortunate kinswoman ; but, in the 

1 Holiiuhed. ' s Speed. Wyrcester. Stow. 
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circumstances that excited her hopes, he could perceive 
3. prospect of great political advantages for himself, and 
now he treated her with all the respect and honour that 
her high rank and near relationship to himself demanded ; 
and exerted all his influence to eflfect a personal recon- 
ciliation between' the exiled queen and the author of all 
her misfortunes, the Earl of W arwick. 

So deeply rooted was the animosity which Margaret^ 
cherished against this nobleman, .that at first she positively 
refused. to see or to speak to him; nor can we greatly 
wonder at the nature of her feelings, when we reflect that 
to the bitterness of twenty years of personal provocations 
against her9elf, commencing with the murder of the Duke 
of Suffolk, had lately been added the injurious and bar- 
barous usage of her unoffending lord, King . Henry. When 
Warwick arrived at Tours, he was introduced into the 
presence of Margaret by Louis XL, who, in the character 
of a mediator between these deadly foes, engs^ged to pro- 
cure the offended queen's pardon for the earl. ** In this," 
says the chronicler, '< Queen Margaret was right difficult, 
and showed to the King of Prance, in presence of the 
Duke of Guienne, that with honour to herself and her son 
she might not, and she would not, pardon the said earl, 
who had been the greatest cause of the downfall of King 
Henry, and that never of her own spirit might she oe 
contented with him^. ne- pardon hkn. Queen Margaret 
showed that it would be- greatly prejudi^^ialto pardon the 
Earl of Warwick ; for in England she and her son had 
certain parties and friends, which they might likely lose 
by this means, which woidd do them more hindrance than 
the earl and his allies could do them good. Wherefore 
she besought the King of, France to leave off speaking 
for the said pardon and alliance. 

" The Earl of Warwick on this, entered into a defence 
of his conduct, owning it was by his means the queen 
was dethroned, but that before he had done or thought of 
doing her any harm, her false counsellors had plotted his 
destruction, body and goods, and thajt no nobleman out- 

* Manner and guiding of the Earl of Warwick. Harleian MSS., 
edited by Sir Henry Eltit. It is apparently written by a spy of Ed- 
ward JV. 
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raged and despaired^ (driven to desperation,) could have 
done otherwise,'* 

It does not appear that Warwick mentioned the execu- 
tion of his father, the Earl of Salisbury, which is almost a 
c(xifirmation of the statements of those historians who 
deny that he was beheaded by Margaret 

In this scene, Margaret seems to have demeaned her* 
self more like an offended woman than a queen and a 
political leader. But the more loftily she spoke and 
looked, the more submissive her former adversary be* 
came. " He told her he had been the means of upsetting 
Kin^ Edward and unsettling his realm, and that he would, 
for me time to come, be as much his foe as he had for- 
merly been his friend and maker.^ He besought the 
queen and prince * that so they would take him, and re- 
* pute him, and forgive him all he had done against them, 
offering himself to bebounden by all manner of ways to 
be their true and faithful subject for the time to come, and 
he woCild set for his surety the King of France.' King 
Louis, being then present, agreed to be surety, praying 
the Queen Margaret ^ tiiat at his request she would pardon 
the Earl of Warwick, showing the great love he had to 
the said earl, for whom he would do more than any man 
living.' And so Queen Margaret, being likewise urged 
by the agents of King Ren^, her father, after many treaties 
and messages, pardoned the Earl of Warwick, and so did 
her son also." 

The Earl of Oxford, who had, by the exigency of cir- 
cumstances, been compelled to acknowledge the authority 
of the white-rose sovereign for a while, came also with 
Warwick to entreat Queen Margaret's forgiveness, and 
' permission to renew his homage to the house of Lancas- 
ter. The queen received his supplication in a very dif- 
ferent spirit from that with whicn she had accorded her 
forgiveness, if such it might be called, to Warwick, for 
she said — ** Your pardon is right easy to purchase, for 
well I know yx)u and your friends have suffered much 
things for Henry's quarrels."* 

^ Chronicle in Stow's CoUecUon. Harleian MSS^ edited by Sir H. 
ElUs. 
* Chron. in Stow's Collections. Harleian MSS. 
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On the 15th of July, they all proceeded to Aogen^ 
vrhere the Countess of Warwick and her youngest dau^* 
tOT were presented to Queen Marffaret, and a marriage 
between the Prince of Wales and the Lady Anne was 

i>ropo8ed by Louts. Margaret treated the first overtures 
or this strange alliance with the nM)st unqualified con* 
t^sipt Edward IV.'s brother Clarence had espoused the 
Lady Isabel, Anne's eldest sister, and Margaret appears 
to have had an intuitive feeling of the danger of the con- 
nexion. 

^^ Touching the manner of the mairiage," pursues the 
spy, ''the queen would not in any wise consult, or yield 
to any request the King of France might make her. 
Sometimes she said, that 'she saw never honour nor 
profit, ne for her, ne for her son, the prince.' Another 
time she ' alleged that she would and she should find a 
more profitable party, and of more advantage with the 
King of England,' (Edward IV.) Indeed, she showed to 
the King of France a letter which she said was sent to 
her out of England that last weejt, by the which was 
offered to her son, my lady, the princess." This was 
Elizabeth of York, then the heiress of Edward IV. 

Queen Margaret persevered fifteen days before she 
would consent to the alliance with Warwick; to which, 
at last, by the advice of the counsellors of her father. 
King Ren^, she agreed, and the marriage was promised 
in presence of the King of France and the Duke of 
Guienne (brother to Louis XL) according to the following 
articles:* — 

" First, the Earl of Warwick swore upon the true cross 
at Angers, in St. Mary's church, that without change he 
shall always hold the party of King Henry, and serve 
him, the queen, and prince, as a true and faithful subject 
oweth to serve his sovereign lord. 

« The King of France and his brother, then clothed in 
canvass robes, in the said church of St Mary, swore they 
would help and sustain to the utmost of their power the 
Earl of Warwick in the quarrel of King H«ury. Queen 
Margaret then swore to treat the earl as true and faithful 

1 Chron. in Stow'a Collections. Uarlei«n MS^ 
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to King Henry and the prince, and for his deeds past- 
never to make him any reproach. 

" After the recovery of the kingdom of England, the 
prince was to be regent of all the realm, and the Duke of 
Clarence to have all his own lands and those of the Duke 
of York. Itemf From that time forth the daughter of the 
Earl of Warwick shall be mU and remain in the hands and 
the keeping of the Queen Mai^aret ; but the said marriage 
not to DO perfected till the Earl of Warwick had been 
with an army over into England, and recovered the realm 
in the most part thereof, for King Henry. The Earl of 
Warwick affirmed, at the same time, that if he were once 
over the sea, he should have mor^ than fifty thousand 
fighters at his commandment ; but if the King of France 
would help him with a few folk, he would pass the sea 
without delay. Louis gave a subsidy of forty-six thou- 
sand crowns, besides two thousand JFrench archers."* 

According to some of the French chroniclers, the Prince 
of Wales, who had entered his eighteenth year, and was 
one of the handsomest and most accomplished princes in 
Europe, was very desirous of becoming the husband of 
Anne Neville, whom he had seen at Paris some time be- 
fore. They were allied in blood, for Anne's great-grand- 
mother, the Countess of Westmorland, was Joanna Beau- . 
fort, the daughter of John of Gaunt, the patriarchal stem 
of the royal line of Lancaster. Anne of Warwick was 
co-heiress to mighty possessions, which rendered her a 
match, in point of wealth, not unworthy of a spouse in 
full possession of regal power. 

While these negotiations were pending, Louis's queen 
gave birth to a fair son at Amboise, afterwards Charles 
VIII. Edward, Prince of Wales, was complimented with 
the office of godfather to the infant dauphin, .the other 
sponsor being Jane of France.* Some historians say, that 
Margaret was the godmother; but there had never been 

> The original of Charles, Dake of 6iiienne*8 oath to assist Qaeen Mar- 
garet, approving also of the marriage of Anne of Warwick, is to be foand 
in Cottonian MS., Vespasian, F. Ill, p. 33, r. o. It is signed by himself. 
Angers, July 30, 1470. 

2Comines. Wassaburg. Villeneuve. ]MU>nBtroIet 
VOL. in. — 24: 
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aay reffard between her and the Queen of France, Char* 
lotte ofSavoy, who, being desirous of marrying her sister 
Bona of Savoy to Edward IV., had always treated the 
fallen queen of the Lancastrian sovereign with a con- 
tempt mat the high spirit of. Margaret could scarcely 
brook.* 

After the christening of the young dauphin, which was 
solemnized with great splendour at Amlx>ise, Edward of 
Lancaster plichted his nuptial troth to Anne Neville, in 
the presence of Queen Margaret, the King of France, King 
Ren^, and his second wife, Jeanne da Laval, the Earl 
and Countess of Warwick, the Duke and Duchess of Cla- 
rence, and the faithful adherents of the cause of the red 
rose, of whom Margaret's exiled court was composed." 

This romantic marriage was celebrated at the latter 
end of July, or the beginning of August, 1470, and was 
commemorated with feasts and high rejoicings. War- 
wick departed from Angers on the 4th of August,^ leaving 
his countess and the newly- wedded Princess of Wales, as 
pledges of his fidelity, with Queen Margaret and her son. 
They were entertained with princely hospitaUty by King 
Ren^ till the autumn, when Margaret, her son, and hS 
bride, with the Countess of Warwick, proceeded to Paris, 
with a guard of honour for their escort They arrived 
in November, and Margaret was received, by the express 
orders of Louis XL, with all the hohours due to a Queen 
of France. The. Archbishop of Paris, the university, the 
parliament, the officers of the Chatelet, the provost of the 
merchants, all in their habits of ceremony, both received 
her and conducted her out of the city. All the streets 
through which she passed, from the gate of St Jaqi^es to 
the palace of St Paul, were hung with rich ts^Jpestry, and 
nothing was omitted that could add to the -solemnity of 
her reception. Maitre NicoUe Gilles,. in his history,* 
says — ** The streets of Paris were gaily dressed to wel- 
come them, and they were lodged m the palace, where 
they received the news of the landing of the Earl of War- 
wick, and that King Henry was freed, and in possession 

1 Hall. s Cominei. Wasiabarg. Boiirdigne. VilleneliTe. 

3 Chroo. from fikrleian MSS. 

* Felibien Hiatoire de Paria, vol. ii. p. 861. 
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of his kingdom ; upon which Queen Margaret with all her 
company resolved to return to England." 

King Ren^ made great personal sacrifices, exhausting 
both money and credit, to assist his energetic daughter 
in her purveyances for the voyage to England* ; and in 
the month of February, 1471, all was ready for her 
embarkation, but — the wind. The atmospherical influ- 
ences were always unfavourable to Margaret, and at this 
momentous crisis of her fkte, as on many a previous one, 
it might have been said, "The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera." Thrice did she, in defiance of all 
warnings from the men of Harfleur, put to sea with her 
armament, and as often was she driven back on the coast 
of Normandy, not without damage to her ships ; till many 
of her followers protested that this strange opposition of 
winds and waves was caused by sorcer}^■ Others endea- 
voured to prevail on her to relinquish her intention of 
proceeding to England, as it appeared in a manner for- 
bidden to her; but Margaret's strong mind rejected with 
equal contempt the superstitious notions of either magic or 
omens. She knew on how critical a balance hung the 
fortunes of her husband and her son; and although the 
people in all the towns through which Warwick had 
passed, on his triumphant march to London, had tossed 
the white rose from their caps, shoutings " A Harry ! a 
Harry ! — A Warwick ! a Warwick !'^ and celebrated the 
restoration of holy Henry to the royal power with bonfires 
and every token of popular rejoicing, yet she had had too 
sore experience of the fickle nature of popular excitement 
not to feel the importance of straining everv nerve to 
improve the present favourable juncture. She was not 
ignorant of the return of King Edward, and the defection 
of " false, perjured, fleeting Clarence ;" and her anxiety to 
reach the scene of action was proportioned to the desperate 
nature of the closely-contested game that was playing 
there. Up to the last moment of her compulsory sojourn 
on the shores of Normandy, she continued to levy forces 
and to raise munitions for the aid of Warwick and the 
king.^ 

iPrevost. 2 Hall. 3 Ibid. « Ibid. 
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On the 24th of March she once more put to sea with 
her fleet, and despite of all opposing influences of the 
elements, pursued her inauspicious voyage to England. 
The passage which, with a favourable wind, might have 
been achieved in twelve hours, was protracted sixteen 
tedious days and nights, which were spent by the anxious 
qtieen in a fever of agonizing impatience. On Easter- 
even the long-bafBed fleet made the port of Weymouth.' 
Margaret, with her son the Prince of Wales, and his 
newly-espoused consort, the prior of St John's, called the 
treasurer of England, Sir John Fortescue, Sir Henry 
Rous, and many others, landed April 13th. They went 
immediately to the abbey of Ceame, a small religious 
house close by, to refresh themselves after the fatigues of 
the voyage. It was there that Queen Margaret, with the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, kept their Easter-festival, 
at the very time their cause was receiving its death-blow 
on the fatal heath of Barnet,* where the weather, as will 
be well remembered, once more turned the fortunes of the 
day against the fated rose of Lancaster. 

when the dreadful news of the death of Warwick and 
the re-capture of King Henry was brought to Margaret 
on the following day, she fell to the ground in a deep 
swoon, and for a long time remained in a speechless stu- 
por of despair, as if her faculties had been overpowered 
by the greatness of this unexpected blow.* When she 
revived to consciousness, it was only to bewail the evil 
destiny of her luckless consort " In her agony, she re- 
viled the calamitous temper of the times in which she 
lived, and reproached herself," says Hall, " for all her 
painful labours now turned to her own misery, and de- 
clared she desired rather to die than live longer in this 
state of infelicity," as if she foresaw the dark adversities 
that were yet in store for her. 

When the soothing caresses of her beloved son had in 
some manner restored her to herself, she departed, with 
all her companv, to' the famous sanctuary of Beaulieu 
abbey, where she registered herself and all who came 
with her as privileged persons.^ Here she found the 

1 Fleetwood's Chronicle, edited by J. Bruce. 2 Jbid. 

3 Hal]. Fleetwood. « Hall. p. 298. 
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Countess of Warwick, who had embarked at Harfleur at 
the same time with her, but, having a swifter sailing ves- 
sel, had landed before her at Portsmouth, and proceeded 
to Southampton, with intent to join the queen at Wey- 
mouth; but on the road she received the mournful news of 
her husband's defeat and death at Bamet, and fearing to 
proceed, fled across the New Forest,* "and so," says 
Fleetwood, " took her to the protection of the sanctuary 
of an Abbey called Beauleau, which has as great privi- 
leges as that of Westminster, or of St. Martin's at Lon- 
don." A melancholy meeting it must have been, between 
the widowed countess and the despairing queen and prin- 
cess of Wales, now j^o sorrowfully linked in fellowship 
of wo. 

As soon as the retreat of the queen was known, she 
was visited by the young fiery Duke of Somerset, and his 
brother, Jasper Tudor, the king's half-brother, and many 
other of the Lancastrian nobles, who welcomed her to 
England. Finding her almost drowned in sorrow, they 
strove to rouse her from her dejection, by telling her, 
"they had already a good puissance in the field, and 
trusted, with the encouragement of her presence and that 
of the prince, soon to draw aU the nortnem and western 
counties to the banner of the red rose."* 

The elastic spirits of Margaret were greatly revived 
and comforted by the cheering speeches of these ardent 
partisans, and she proceeded to explain to them the causes 
that delayed her coming to them in time to support War- 
wick, and the reasons mat bad induced her to take sanc- 
tuary, which was for the security of. the prince, her son, 
for whose precious safety," she passionately implored them 
to provide." She added, "that it was her opinion no 
good would be done in the field this time, and, therefore, 
it would be best for her and the prince, with such as chose 
to share their fortunes, to return to France, and there to 
tarry till it pleased God to send her better luck."* 

But the gallapt young prince would npt consent to this 
arrangement,^, aijd, Somerset told thequeen, with some 



1 FleetwoodVcbroQicle, p. 22. 'Hall. Fleetwood. Lingard. 

« Hall. * Prwost 
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warmth, " that there was no occasion to waste any more 
words, for they were all determined, while their lives 
lasted, still to keep war against their enemies." Marga- 
ret, overborne by his violence, at last said, " Well, be it 
so."* She then consented to quit her asylum, and proceed 
with the Lancastrian lords to Bath. It was a pecuKarity 
in Margaret's campaigns that she always kept the place 
of her destination a profound secret 

Owing to this caution, and the entire devotion of the 
'western counties to her cause, she had got a great army 
in the field ready to oppose EdwarA IV., while her actual 
locality remained unknown to him. He then advanced 
to Marlborough ; but as her army was not equal in strength 
to his own victorious forces, she retreated from Bath to 
Bristol, with the intention of crossing the Severn at 
Gloucester, to form a junction with Jasper Tudor's army 
in Wales." Could this purpose have been effected, the 
biographers of Margaret of Anjou might have had a far 
different tale to record than the events of the dismal day 
of Tewksbury. But the men of Gloucester had fortified 
the bridge, and would not permit her to pass neither for 
threats nor fair words, though she had some friends in the 
city through whom she offered large bribes ; but " they 
were under the obeisance of the Duke of Gloucester," 
they replied, " and bound to oppose her passage." 

Margaret then passed on to Tewksbury. Edward had 
arrived within a mile of that place before she came, and 
was ready to do battle with her. Though she had marched 
seven and thirty miles that day with ner army, and was 
greatly overcome with vexation and fatigue, she was 
urgent with Somerset to press on to her friends in Wales ; 
but. Somerset, with inflexible obstinacy, expressed his de- 
termination, " there to tarry, and take such fortune as God 
should send ;" and so, taking his will for reason, he pitched 
his camp in the fair park, and there entrenched himself, 
sorely against the opinion, not only of the queen, but all 
the experienced captains of the army.» Somerset and his 
brother led the advanced guard ; the Prince of Wales, 
under the direction of Lord Wenlock and that military 

iHall. sLingard. Hall. Ilolinshed. » Hall. HoUoshed. 
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monk, the prior of St John's, the van ; the Eari of Devon- 
shire commanded the rereward. When the battle was 
thus ordered, Queen Margaret afad her son, the prince, 
rode about the field, and from rank to rank, encouraging 
the soldiers with promises of large rewards, promotions, 
and everlasting renown, if they won the victory. The 
fight commenced on the 4th of May. 

Our Umits will not permit us to enter into the details 
of the battle, which was lost either through the treachery 
of Lord Wenlock, or the inconsiderate fury of Somerset, 
who, finding him inactively sitting on his horse in the" 
market-place of Tewksbury, with his laggard host, when 
his presence was most required in the field, made fiercely 
up to him, and calling him "Traitor!" cleft his skull 
with his battle-axe. The men under Wenlock's banner, 

?amc-stricken at the fate of their leader, fled. The 
Vince of Wales had no experience as a general, and his 
personal courage was unavailing to redeem the fortunes 
of the day. 

When Queen Margaret, who was an agonized spectator 
of the discomfiture of her troops, saw the day was going 
against her, she could with difficulty be withheld fi-om 
rushing into the meUe ; but, at length, exhausted by the 
violence of her feelingSj she was carried in a state of 
insensibility to her chariot by her faithful attendants, and 
was thus conveyed through the gates of Tewksbury park 
to a small religious house hard by,* where her equally 
unfortunate daughter-in-law, Anne of Warwick, the 
Countess of Devonshire, and Lady Katherine Vaux, had 
already taken refuge. According to Fleetwood's chro- 
nicle, she remained there till Tuesday, May 7th, three 
days after the battle. Other writers affirm, that she was 
taken on the same day that saw the hopes of Lancaster 
crushed, with her " gallant springing young Plantagenet," 
on the bloody field of Tewksbury. 

The generally received historical tradition of the man- 
ner of the Prince of Wales's death has been contested, 
because two contemporary chroniclers, Warkworth and 
Fleetwood, have stated that he was slain in the field, 

^ This account is collated from the French historians and our own. 
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calling on his brother-in-law Clarence for help. In the 
field ne probably was slain, that part of the plain of 
Tewksbury which, in memory of that foul and most 
revolting murder, is still called " the bloody field." Sir 
Richard Crofts, to whom the princely novice had sur- 
rendered, tempted by the proclamation " that whoever 
should bring Edward, called prince, to the king, should 
receive one hundred, pounds a year for life, and the 
prince's life be spared," " nothing mistrusting," says Hall, 
" the king's promise, brought forth his prisoner, being a 
goodly well-featured young gentleman oi almost feminine 
beauty." King Edward, struck with the noble presence 
of the youth, after he had well considered him, demanded, 
** How he durst so presumptuously enter his realm with 
banners displayed against him ?" 

" To recover my father's crown and mine own inheri- 
tance," was the bold but rash reply of the fettered lion- 
ceau of Plantagenet. 

Edward basely struck the gallant stripling in the face 
with his gauntlet, which was the signal for his pitiless 
attendants fo despatch him with their daggers. A small, 
unadorned slab of gray marble, in the abbey church of 
Tewksbury, points out the spot where the last hope of 
Anjou's heroine, and the royal line of Lancaster, was 
consigned without funeral pomp to an unhonoured grave . 
among the meaner victims of his victorious foe.^ 

On the following day Queen Margaret's retreat was 
made known to King Edward as he was on his way to 
Worcester, and he was assured that she should be at his 
command. On the 11th of May, she was brought to him 
at Coventry, by her old enemy. Sir William Stanley, by 
whom, it is said, the first news of the massacre of her 
beloved son was revealed to the bereaved mother in a 
manner that was calculated to aggravate the bitterness of 
this dreadful blow. 

Marcaret, in the first transports of maternal agony, 
invoked the most terrible maledictions on the head of the 
ruthless Edward and his posterity, which Stanley was 
inhuman enough to repeat to his royal master^ together 

' Leland'f Collectanea. Lin^rd. 
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with all the frantic expressions she had used against him 
during their journey. Edward was at first so much ex- 
asperated that he thought of putting her to death ; but no 
Plantagenet ever shed the blood of a woman, and he 
contented himself by forcing her to grace his triumphant 
progress towards the metropolis. The youthful widow 
of her murdered son, Anne of Warwick, who had in one 
little fortnight been bereaved of her father, her uncle, her 

?oung gallant husband, and the name of Princess of 
V"ales, was another of the mournful attendants on this 
abhorrent pageant. 

On the 22nd of May, being the eve of the Ascension, 
Margaret and her unfortunate daughter-in-law entered 
London together, in the train of the haughty victor, and 
it is said by the romantic French biographer of Mar- 
garet,^ that they travelled in the same chariot ; but, even 
if it were so, they were separated immediately on their 
arrival, and Margaret was incarcerated in one of the 
most dismal of the prison lodgings in that gloomy fortress 
where her royal husband was already immured — that . 
husband to whom she was now so near after long years 
of separation, and yet was to behold no more. 

The same night that Margaret of Anjou was brought 
as a captive to the Tower of London, she was made a 
widow. " That night, between eleven and twelve of the 
clock," writes the chronicler in Leland, "was King 
Henry, being prisoner in the. tower, put to death, the Duke 
of Gloucester and divers of his men being in the tower 
that night." " May God give him time for repentance, 
whoever he was, who laid his sacrilegious hands on the 
Lord's anointed," adds the continuator of the Chronicles 
of Croyland.* 

^ Prevost. 

'2 A contemporary hiBloriaii of the highest authority. The popular 
historical tradition of Henry VI/s murder, like that of his son, has been 
a matter of grreat dispute among modern writers, on the grounds of 
Fleetwood's assertion, " that on the news of the utter ruin of his party, 
the death of his son, and the capture of Queen Margaret, he took it in 
snch ire, despite, and indignation, that of pure displeasure and melan- 
choly, he died SSod of May. Mr. Halliwell, in his learned introduction 
And notes to the Wakeworth Chronicle, and Dr. lingard, in his notes to 
the roign of Henry VI., have most ably refuted the objections of those 
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Tradition points out an octagonal room in the Wake- 
field tower as the scene of the midnight murder of Henry 
VL It was there that he had for five years eaten the 
bread of affliction during his lonely captivity from 1465. 
A few learned MSS., and devotional books, a bird that was 
the companion of his solitude, his relics, and the occasional 
visits of one or two learned monks who were permitted 
to administer to his spiritual wants were all the solaces he 
received in his captivity. 

About thirty years after his death, a metrical life of 
Henry VL was completed bv a monk of Windsor, his 
contemporary. It opens with a beautiful Latin hymn, 
of which, with the assistance of a learned friend,^ I am 
enabled to offer the readqr a litersd translation in the ori- 
ginal metre. 

'•SALVE, MILES PRBCI08E. 



" Hail, Henry, soldier of the Lord ! 
Id whom all precious gifts accord, 

Branch of the heavenly vine ; 
Rooted iu charity and love ; . 
Serenely blooming as above, 

The saints angelic shine. 



U Hail, flower of true nobility ! 
Honour, and praise, and dignity, . 

Adorn thy diadem; 
Meek father of the fatherless, 
Thy people's succour in distress..; . 
The church's strength and gem. 



writers, who, on the most shadowy reasons, attempt to controvert every 
murder with which Edward IV. and Richard III. sought to establish their 
blood-bought thrones. That the death of Henry was pre-deter mined by 
King £!dward, even when uncertain of the event of the battle of Barnet, 
may be gathered from his letter to Clarence, ** to keep King Henry oat 
of sanctuary."— I.Wafii/ Coll ii. 108. 

1 Philip H. Howard, Esq., M. P. for Carlisle, to whose learning, re- 
search, and unwearied kindness, I have been deeply indebted in the 
course of this work. 
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* Hail, pioQi king, in whom we mo 
The graces of humility 

With ipotiess goodness crown'd ; 
By sorrow stricken and oppres8*d ; 
To those who vainly sigh for rest, 

Mirror of patience foand. 



* Hail, beacon of celestial light, 
Whose beams may guide our steps «right, 

Thy blessed course to trace ; 
In virtne^s paths for ever seen, 
Mild, and ineffably serene. 

Radiant with every grace. 



^ Hail, whom the King of endless time 
Hath called to angeh choirs sublime. 

In realms for ever blessM y 
May we, who now admiring raise 
These all unworthy notes of praise, 
Share in thy glorious rest I**' 

King Edward and the Duke of Gloucester, as if appre- 
hensive of some outburst of popular indignation, left Lon- 
don early in the morning that the tragic pageant of ex- 
posing the corpse of their royal victim to public view was 
to take place ;* an exhibition that was a matter of political 
expediency to prevent ^ny farther attempts for his deli- 
verance. 

On the day of the Ascension, May 22nd, the last Lan- 
castrian king was ''boi'ne barefaced on the bier," sur- 
rounded by more glaives and bills than torches, through 
Cheapside to St. Paul's, that every man might see him ; 
" and there the silent witness of the blood that welled from 
his fresh wounds upon the pavement gave an indubitable 
token of the manner of his death."' The same awful cir- 



' The original Latin stanzas was printed in Mr. Hailiweirs introduction 
to his valuable edition of the Warkworth Chronicle, p. 20 ; published by 
the Camden Society. 

2 Warkworth Chron., p. 31. 

3 MS. London Chron. Bibi. Cotton. Vitell, A. zri. fol. 133. 
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cumstance occurred when they brought him to Blackfriars, 
and this is recorded by four contemporary authorities in 
quaint but powerful language.* 

Very brief was the interval between the death and fune- 
ral of holy Henry. In the evening his bloody hearse was 
placed in a lighted barge guarded Dy soldiers from Calais, 
** and so, without singing or saying," says the chronicler, 
" conveyed up the dark waters of th^flThames at midnight 
to his silent obsequies at Chertsey abbey, where it was 
long pretended that miracles were performed at his tomb."^ 

Whether the widowed Margaret was, from her doleful 
lodgings in ther tower, a spectator of the removal of the 
remains of her hapless lord, is not recorded, but her ex- 
treme anxiety to possess them may be gathered from, a 
curious document among the MSS. in the royal archives 
at Paris. Just before the melancholy period of her last 
utter desolation, death had been busy in the paternal house 
of Margaret of Anjou, her brother John of Calabria, and 
his young promising heir, her sister's husband. Ferry of 
. Vaudemonte, and her natural sister, Blanche of Anjou, all 
died within a few weeks of each other. King Ren^ had 
not recovered from the stupor of despair in which he had 
been plunged by these repeated bereavements, when he 
received the intelligence of the direful calamities that had 
befallen his unhappy daughter Margaret, and for her suf- 
ferings he shted those tears which he had been unable to 
weep for his own. Under the influence of these feelings 
he wrote the following touching letter to Margaret, which 
she received in the midst of her agonies for the death of 
her husband and son. 

" My child, may God help thee with his counsels, for 
rarely is the aid of man tendered in such reverse of for- 
tune ; when you can spare a thought from your own suf- 
ferings, think of mine — ^they are great, my daughter, yet 
would I console thee."^ 

The imprisonment of Queen Margaret was at first very 
rigorous, but it was, after a time, ameliorated through 
the compassionate influence of Edward's queen, Elizabeth 

1 Warkwortb, p. 21. Habington. Fabyaii. Croyland Chroo. 

2 Ibid. 3 vie de Roi Rend, by Villeaeiive. 
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Woodville, who probably retained a gratefql remembrance 
of the benefits she had formerly received from her royal 
mistress. Margaret was first removed to Windsor, and 
afterwards to Wallingford, where she seem^ to have been 
under the charge of the noble castellaine, Alice Chaucer, 
Duchess dowager of Suflblk, her old favourite ; at least, 
such we think is the inference to be drawn from this ob- 
servation in one of the Fasten Letters, dated July 8th, 
1471 : — "And as for Queen Margaret, I understand that 
she is removed from Windsor to Wallingford, nigh to 
Ewelm, my Lady Suffolk's place in Oxfordshire."* 

Five marks a-week were allotted by Edward IV. for 
the maintettance of the unfortunate Margaret during her 
imprisonment at Wallingford castle. Her tender-hearted 
father. King Reh^, was unwearied in his exertions for her 
emancipation, which was at length accomplished at the 
sacrifice of his inheritance of Provence, which he ceded 
to Louis XL at Lyons, in 1475, for half its value, that he 
mi^ht deliver his beloved child from captivity. Yolante 
and her son murmured a little at this loss, but they appear, 
nevertheless, fond of Margaret. The agreement between 
Edward IV. and Louis XL, for the ransom of Margaret 
of Anjou, was finally settled, August 29th, 1475, while 
Edward was in France. Louis undertook to pay fifty 
thousand crowns for her liberation, at five instalment?.' 
The first instalment of her ransom was paid to Edward*s 
treasurer. Lord John Howard, November 3rd, the same 
vear, and the bereaved and broken-hearted widow of the 
holy Henry, after five years' captivity, was conducted 
from her prison at Wallingford castle to Sandwich. In 
her journey through Kent she was consigned to the care 

> Shakspeare, in histrafi^edy of Richard III., makes a grand poetic use 
of Uie character of the captive Lancastrian Queen, when he represents 
her roaming at large through the palaoes of her foes like an ill-omened 
sibyl or domestic fiend, denoancing wo and 'desolation to the princes of 
the line of York, invoking the retribution of Heaven on tlie progeny of 
those who had made her childless, and exulting with phrcnzied joy in 
the calamities of the widowed Elizabeth Woodvilie, whom ..she is r^ade 
to call, **'Poor painted (}ueen, vain flourish of my greatness !" But Mar. 
garet^s broken heart had cealsed to -vibrate to tlie agonising ^angs of re. 
membrance and regret before the death of her great enemy, Edward IV. 

s Rymer, and French Archives. 
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and hospitality of John Haute/ a squire of that county, 
strongly in the interests of the house of York, who attend- 
ed her to .Sandwich, where she embarked. Her retinue, 
when she landed in France, according to Prevost, con* 
sisted of three ladies and seven ffentlemen ; but these must 
have been sent by the King of France, sin^e the miserable 
sum allotted to Haute for ner travelling expenses allows 
for little attendance. The feelings may be imagined with 
Vhich she took a last farewell of the English shores, where 
thirty years before, she had landed in the pride and flush 
of youthful beauty, as its monarch's bride, and ail the chi- 
valry of the land thronged to meet and do her honour. 
Now it was treason even to shed a tear of pity for her 
sore afflictions, or to speak a word of comfort to her. 
Truly might she have said, " See if any sorrow be like 
unto my sorrow V* 

She safely arrived at Dieppe in the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1476. It was requisite for the validity of the deeds 
of renunciation she had to sign that she should be at 
liberty. Therefore, Sir Thomas Montgomery took her to 
Rouen, and on the 22nd, resigned her to the French 
ambassadors ; and on the 29th of January, she signed a 
formal renunciation of all rights her marriagd in England 
had given her. 

There is something touching in the very simplicity of 
the Latin sentence with which the deed begins, that was 
wrung from the broken-hearted heroine, who had through 
so many storms of adversity defended the rights of her 
royal consort and son. • While they remained in life, she 
wou)d have died a thousand deaths rather than relinquished 
even the most shadowy of their claims ; but the dear ones 
were no more, and now — 

Ambition, pride, the riral names' 

Of York and Lascaster, 
With all their ]ong contested tlaims, 

What were they then to her? 

Passively, and almost as a matter of indifference, Mar- 
garet subscribed the instrument commencing, " Ego Mar- 

1 Itsae Rolls, Appendix, Edward IV. 
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garita, olim in regno Anglia maritata, &c. I, Margaret, 
formerly in England married, renounce all that I could 
pretend to in England by the conditions of my marriage, 
with all other things there, to Edward, now King of 
England."^ This deed did not afford her the title of 
queen even in a retrospective view. She' was simply 
Margaret, formerly married in England. At the same 
time she signed a renunciation of her reversionary rights 
on her father's territories to Louis XL ; but as there werQ 
several intermediate heirs, this was no great sacrifice. 

Margaret intended to take Paris in her journey home, 
in order to thank Louis XL for her liberation ; but it did 
not suit that wily politician to receive her, and he sent a 
message advising her to make the best of her way to her 
father. The last spark of Margaret's high spirit was 
elicited at this discourtesy, and declining the escort Louis 
XL had prepared for her at Rouen, she set out on her 
long wintry journey through Normandy — a resolution 
which had nearly occasioned the loss of her life.® After 
Normandy had been conquered by Henry V., he had • 
planted some colonies of English settlers in various towns 
and villages ; and one or two of these settlements still 
remained in a wretched state, being unable to emigrate 
to their mother country. Margaret, wholly unconscious 
of these circumstances, meant to rest for the night after 
her first day's .journey from Rouen, in a town containing 
many of these malcontents. Curiosity led a crowd of 
them to gaze upon her at the inn, but when the word 
passed among them that it was Margaret of Anjou 
returning from England to her father, murmurs arose ; 
they declared " she had been the original cause of the 
English losing France, and, consequently of all their 
misery, and that they would now take vengeance upon 
her." With these words they made a rush to seize her, 
but fortunately she had time to gain her apartment, while 
two English gentlemen, her attendants, held her assailants 
at bay with their drawn swords, till the Flinch authorities 
of the town, hearing the uproar, interfered and rescued 



» Rymer, vol. xii. p. 21. Du Tillet, 145 : Archives de France, 212. 
2 Prevost. 
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the unhappy Margaret from this unexpected attack. She 
retraced her steps immediately to Rouen, and Vfas glad 
to claim the protection she had before refused. 

We now come to that era of Margaret's life in which 
a noble author of our times, Lord Morpeth, in one exqui- 
site line, describes her as, 

** Anjou*8 lone matron in her father's hall." 

Like Naomi, Margaret returned empty and desolate to 
her native land, but not like her, attended by a fond and 
faithful daughter-in-law, for the unhappy widow of her 
son had been compelled to wed King Edward's brother, 
Richard of Gloucester — him whom- public report had 
branded as the murderer of Henry VI. ; and the idea of 
this alliance must have added a drop to the already over- 
flowing cup of bitterness, of which the fallen queen had 
drunk so deeply. 

The home to which her father welcomed Margaret 
was at that time at Reculee, about a league from Angers, 
on the river Mayence, where he had a castle that com- 
manded a view of the town,, with a beautiful garden, and 
a gallery of paintings and sculpture, which he took delight 
in adorning with his own^paintings, and ornamented the 
walls of his garden with heraldic designs carved in mar- 
ble.^ It was in such pursuits as these that Ren^ like a 
true Provencal sovereign, sought forgetfulness of his 
afflictions. But Margaret's temperament was of too 
stormy a nature to admit of the slightest alleviation to her 
grief. Her whole time was spent in painfully retracing 
the direful scenes of her past life, and in passionate regrets 
for the bereavements she had undergone. The canker- 
worm that was perpetually busy wiSiin, at length made 
its ravages outwardly visible on her person, iand effected 
a fearful change in her appearance. The agonies and 
agitation she had undergone turned the whole mass of her 
bfood ; her eyes, once so brilliant and expressive, became 
hollow, dim, and perpetually inflamed from excessive 
weeping, and her skin was disfigured with a dry, scaly 

' Villeneuve. 
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leprosy, which transformed this princess, who had been 
celebrated as the most beautiful in the world, into a spec- 
tacle of horror.* 

Villeneuye says, Margaret seldom left her retreat at 
Recul6e, with the exception of one or two visits to the 
court of Louis XL Another modem French historian 
mentions her as the person who kept alive the interests 
of the Lancastrian party for her kinsman, the young Earl 
of Richmond, of whom Henry VI. had prophesied that 
he should one day wear the crown of England. But the 
generally received opinion is, that she, after her return to 
her own country, lived in the deepest seclusion. 

A Burgundian poet of her own times, Georges Chaste- 
lain,* wrote a poem caDed the " Temple of Ruined Great- 
ness," in which Margaret of Anjou is greatly celebrated. 
A little before his death, King Ren6 composed two 
beautiful canticles on the heroic actions of his belovei 
daughter. Queen Margaret." This accomplished prince 
died in the year 1480. By his will, which is preserved 
among the MSS. in the Biblioth^que du Roi, Ren6 be- 
queathed** one thousand crowns in gold to his daughter 
Margaret, Queen of England, and if she remains in a 
state of widowhood, an annuity of two thousand livres, 
and the chateau of Queniez for her abode." He wrote a 
letter on his death-bed to Louis XL, earnestly recom- 
mending to his care his daughter Margaret, and his 
widow.* 

After the death of King Ren^, Margaret sold any re- 
versionary rights which the death of her elder sister and 
her children might give her, to the Duchies of Lorraine, 
Anjou, Maine, rroven^e, and Bar, to Louis XL, for a 
pension of six thousand livres.' She executed this deed 

1 Villeneuve. > Kingat-armt of the Order of the* Golden Fleece. 

s Vie de Roi Ren6 d'Anjoa. 

4 Villeneuve. Monstrelet. Bibllothdqae du Roi. 

s Throug^h the kindness of Mr. Beltz, the Lancaster Herald, I have 
been fiivoured with a copy of Mar{raret*s acknowledj^ment for the first 
payment she received of this pension, with a fac-simile of her sigrnature, 
which is extremely rare. 

"^ Nans Marguerite Royne d^Angleterre confessons avoir eu et roceu de 
Maistre Denis de Bidant, notaire et secretaire de monscigneur le roy, et 
receveur general de ses finan., la somme de six mil livres tourn., k nous 

26* 
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on the 19th day of November, 1480, in the great hall of 
the castle of Recul^e, where in her girlhood she had re- 
ceived the ambassadors of England who came to solicit 
her virgin hand for their sovereign. This pension was 
so unpunctually paid by Louis, that if Margaret had no 
other resource, she would have been greatly inconve- 
nienced, especially as many of the ruined Lancastrian 
exiles subsisted on her bounty. King Ren^, with his last 
breath, had consigned her to the care of an old and faith- 
ful officer of his household, Francis Viffnolles, Lord of 
Moraens, who had shared all his struggles. This brave 
soldier took the fallen queen to his own home, the cha- 
teau of Damprierre, near Saumur. The last tie that 
bound Margaret to the world was severed by the death of 
her father, and she wished to end her days in profound 
retirement Her efforts to obtain the bodies of her mur- 
dered husband and son were ineffectual ; but^ till the last 
day of her life she employed some faithful ecclesiastics in 
England, to perform at their humble graves those offices 
deemed needful for the repose of their souls. 

On her death-bed she divided among her faithful attend- 
ants the few valuables that remained from the wreck of 
her fortunes ; and, worn out with the pressure of her sore 
afflictions of mind and body, she closed her troublous pil- 

ordonnde par mon seigneur pour nre. pension de ceste pnte ahnte com- 
menc^e le premier jour d*Octobrd dernier passd, de laquelle somme do 
Tin Ir. nous nous tenons pour contente et bien pai6e et en avons quitte et 
quittons mon seig^' le ro^ le dit receveur gilal et tous aatres. £n tes- 
moingr de ce nous avons signd ces pntes. de nre. main et fait scell^ da 
seel de nos armes le douziesme jour de Fevrier, Ton mil cccc qoatre 
. Tingts et ang. 

The above autograph acquittance is in the Register or Collection en- 
titled, Sceauz, foI. ▼. p. 183, in the MSS. Royal Lib. Paris. 
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rimage at the chateaurof Damprierre, August 25thy in the 

'^ ^-first year of her age.* 
She was buried in the cathedral of Angers, in the same 
tomb with her royal parents, without epitaph or inscrip- 
tion, or any other memorial, excepting her portrait painted 
on glass in a window of the cathedral. A tribute of re- 
spect was for centuries paid to her memory by the chapter 
of St. Maurice, who, annually, on the feast of All Saints, 
after the vespers for the dead, made a semicircular pro- 
cession round her grave, singing a subvenite.* This was 
continued till the French revolution. 

Margaret's elder sister, Yolante, survived her two years ; 
she had a beautiful daughter called Margaret of Anjou 
the younger. Maria Louisa, Napoleon's empress, pos- 
sessed the breviary of this princess, in which there is one 
sentence supposed to have been written by the once beau- 
tiful, powerful, and admired Margaret, Queen of England, 
her aunt: — 

** Vanity des Tanities, tout la vanit^/'s 



> Miss Costelb, the accomplished author of ** the Boccages and Vines,** 
declares, she has visited this chateau, which is of fine architecture, and is 
at present in complete preservation. 

a VilleneuYc. » Ibid. 
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ELIZABETH WOODVILLE. 

QUEEN or EDWARD IV. 



CHAPTER I. 



The fifteenth century is, above all other eras, remark- 
able for unequal marriages made by persons of royal sta- 
tion. Then, for the first time since the reigns of our 
Plantagenets commenced, was broken that high and stately 
etiquette of the middle ages which forbade king or kaiser 
to mate with partners below the rank of princesses. In 
that century the marriage of the handsome Edward IV. 
with an English gentlewoman caused as much astonish- 
ment at the wondrous archery of Dan Cupid as was fabled 
of old— 

**Wben be shot so true 
That Kingr Cophetaa wed the begg&r maid.** 

But the mother of Elizabeth Woodville had occasioned 
scarcely less wonder in her day, when, following the ex- 
ample of her sister-in-law, Queen Katherine, she, a prin- 
cess of Luxemburgh by birtii, and as the widow of the 
warlike Duke of Bedford, the third lady of the realm, 
chose for her second helpmate, another squire of Henry 
v., Richard Woodville, who was considered the hand- 
somest.man in England. He was afterwards in the ser- 
vice of the Duke of Bedford, on whose death he was 
employed to escort the young widow, who was b^t seven- 
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teen, to England, where she was dowered on the royal 
demesnes. 

The discovery of the Duchess of Bedford's marriage 
took place about the same time as that of the queen with 
Owen Tudor; and certainly the Duke qf Gloucester 
(though his own love affairs were quite as astounding to 
the nation) must have thought his two sisters-in-law had 
gone distracted witfi love for squires of low degree. What 
scandals, what court gossip, must have circulated through- 
out Engkndi in the year of grace, 1436! 

The duchess's dower was forfeited in consequence of 
her marriage with Woodville, but restored on her humble 
supplication to parliament, through the influence of her 
husband's patron, Cardinal Beaufort.* Grafton castle was 
the principal resideiuce. of the wedded^ levers, and here 
Elizabeth. Woodville. must have been bom about 1431, 
some years before the discovery of her parent's marriage." 

After the death of the unfortunate queen-mother Kame- 
rine, and that of the queen-dowager Joannaj^the Duchess 
of Redford became for sojne time in rank the firist lady in 
England, and always possessed a certain degree of influ- 
ence in consequence. Her husband was in the retinue 
sent to escort Margaret of Anjou to England;' he was 
afterwards rapidly advanced at court, made baron, and 
finally Earl, of Rivera ;,,and the Duchess of Bedford became 
a great favourite of the young queen. The duchess was 
still second lady in England, yet her rank was many de- 
grees more exalted than her fortune; therefore, as her 
children grew up, she was glad to provide for them at the 
court of her friend, Queen Slargaret Her eldest daugh- 
ter, the beautiful Elizabeth Woodville, was appointed maid 
of honour* to that queen, little deeming she was one day 
to fill her place on the English throne. While yet in at- 
tendance on her royal mistress, she captured the heart of 
a brave knight. Sir Hugb Johns, a great favourite of 



t Sir Richard Woodville was his partisan, and held oat the Tower for 
him against Humphrey, Dako of Gloucester. 

'All history affirms that Elizabeth was tbirty.three in 1464. 

3 Breknoke Computus. 

* Parliamentary History, vol. ii. p. 345. Hall's Chronicle, p. 365. 
Bucke and Prevost likewise dwell on this circumstance. 
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Richard) Duke of York. Sir Hugh had nothing in liie 
world wherewithal to endow the fair Woodville, but a 
sword whose temper had been proved in many a battle 
in France; he was moreover a timid wooer, and very im- 
politically deputed others to make to the beautiful maid of 
honour the declaration of love which he wanted courage 
to speak himself. 

Richard, Duke of York was protector of England when 
he thus in re^al style,^ recommended his landless vassal 
to the love of her who was one day to share the diadem 
of his hdr. 

'* To dame Elizabeth Wodeville.^ 
** Right trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well. 
** For as much as we are credibly iDK)rmed that our right hearty 
knd well-beloved knight, Sir Hugh John, for the great womanhood 
and gentleness approved and known in your person— ye being sole 
(single) and to be married— his heart wholly have; wherewith we are 
right well pleased. How it be of your disposition towards him ia 
that behalf, as yet is to us unknown. We, therefore, as for the faith 
true and good lordship we owe unto him at this time, (and so will 
continue,) we desire and heartily pray ye will on your part be to hioi 
well-willed to the performing of this our writing and his desire. 
Where in ye shall do not only to our pleasure, but we doubt not to 
your own great weal and worship in time to come: certifying that if 
ye fulfil our intent in this matter, we will and sliall be to him and 
you such lord as shall be to both your great weal and worship, by the 
grace of God, who precede and guide you in all heavenly felicity and 
welfare. 

" Written by Richard, Dukb of Yoek." 

Even if Elizabeth's heart had responded to this earnest 
appeal of her lover's princely master, yet she was too slen- 
derly gifted by fortune to venture on a mere love-match. 
She probably demurred on this poidt, and avoided return- 
ing a decisive answer, for her delay elicited a second let- 

« Bib. Reg. 17, b. xlvii. fol. 164, vol. 165, &c. This and the following 
letters, which are not yet named in the catalogue of the British Museum, 
were discovered by the indefatigable research of Mr. Halliwell, and with 
great liberality communicated to the author. Th^ir biographical value 
every one will perceive. • 

* The name is spelled Wodeville, in the MS. letters, which comes very 
near the popular mode here adopted; one of the addresses is spelled 
Wodehill, but this is a mere slip of the pen, as it is evident that both arc 
addressed to the same person. 
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ter on the »ibject of Sir Hugh's great love and affection. 
This time it was from ^e pen of the famous Richard Ne* 
ville, Earl of WarwicL It is not written as if by a stran- 
ger to a stranger ; at the same time, by his promises of 
^' good lordship " (patronage) to Elizabe^ and her lover, 
it is very evident he considers himself as the superior of 
both. 

" To 4ame Elizabeth Wodeville. 
" Worshipful and well-beloved. I greet you well, and forasmuch 
my right well-beloved Sir Hugh 'John, knight, (which now late was 
with you unto his full great joy and had great cheer, as he saith, where- 
of I thank you,) hath informed me how that he bath for the great love 
and affection that he bath unto your person, as well for the great sad- 
ness (seriousness) and wisdom that he hath found and proved in you 
at that time, as for your great and praised beautyf-^nd womanly de- 
meaning, he desireth with all haste to do you worship by way of mar- 
riage before any other creature livmg, (as he saith.) I (considering 
his said desire, and the great worship that he had which ^as made 
knight at Jerusalem, and after his coming home, for the great wisdom 
and manhood that he was renowned of, was made knight-marshal of 
France, and after knight-marshal of England' unto his great worship, 
with other his great and many virtues and desert, and also the good 
and notable service that he hath done and daily doth to me,) write 
unto you at this time, and pray you effectuously that ye will the ra- 
ther (at' this my request and prayer) to condescend and apply you 
unto his said lawful and honest desire, wherein ye shall not ovXy pur- 
vey (provide) right notably for yourself unto your weal and worship 
(profit and honour) in time to come, as I hereby trust, but also cause 
me to show unto you' such good lordship (patronage) as ye by reason 
of it shall hold you content and pleased, with th^ grace of God; which 
everlastingly have you in his bliss, protection, and governance. 

" Written by the Eabl of Warwick." 

No one can read this epistle without the conviction that 
the great Earl of Warwick had some ambition to become 
a match-maker as well as a king-maker. Nevertheless, 
Sir Hugh met with the usual fate of a lover who has not 
the spirit to speak for himself, and deputes his wooing to 
the agency of friends — he was rejected by the fair Eliza- 
beth. He married a nameless damsel, and in course of 

* This, according to Sir Hugh's Mcmument, was in 1451, therefore, 
these letters which are dateless, mast have been written after that year. 
A fact which proves that Elizabeth was single then. 
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time died ^possessor of a sinffle manor.^ A far different 
destiny was reserved for the lady of his love. 

The foregoing letters could not have been written till 
1452 ; Elizabeth was that year twenty-one, and she wa^ 
then, as Richard of York says, '^ sole and to be married'* 
— ^that is, she was single and disengaged ; a remarkable 
crisis of her life, when in her maiden beauty she was 
eagerly wooed by the vowed partisans of the " pale and 
of the purple rose." Some worldly considerations, besides 
her duty to her royal mistress. Queen Margaret, seems to 
have led Elizabetii to reject the Yorkist partisan. Sir 
Hugh Johnes, and accept the hand of ^e heir of the illus- 
trious and wealthy Lordship of Ferrers, of Groby, a 
cavalier firmly attached to the House of Lancaster. 

The time is not distinctly specified of the marriage of 
Elizabeth Woodville with John Gray; it probably took 
place soon after her rejection of the Yorkist champion. 
This wedlock was certainly a great match for the penni- 
less maid of honour ; for it was. equal to several of the 
alliances of the Plantj^enfet Princesses. John Gray was 
son and heir to Lord Ferrers, of Groby, possessor of the 
ancient domain of Bradgate, which was hereafter to de- 
rive such lustre from being liie native place of Elizabeth's 
descendant. Lady Jane Gray. Braiflgate was Gray's pa- 
trimony, by reason of his descent from the proudest blood 
of our Norman nobility.* 

1 See the copy of the monumental brass of Sir Hu{rh Johties, in Sir R. 
C. Hoare*8 edition df the Itinerary of Giraldaa Cambrensis. He was 
Lord of the Manor of Landymo, which it is expressly affirmed was giFen 
him by John the Good, Duke of Norfollc; his bravery and the orders of 
kniffhthood hewon^re detailed nearly in the words of the Earl of War. 
wic«, -but the monament adds dates which throw some light on the 
above correspondence. It declares his wife was Maud, but mentions no 
surname or descent. « Sir Hugh Johnes was the father of five children. 
His name appears as a second in one of those lej^alAted duels which 
heralded the wars of the Roses. In the year 15i53, he was second on 
appeal of battle fof Lyalton, who accused John Norris of treason. — 
Privy Council^ voL-vi. p. 129. . 

3 See Dugdale, 'collated by Edward Bray ley, with tether grenealoflficat 
proofii (Historical Perambulator.) , Bradg;ate haid been part of the inheri* 
tance of Petronilia, daughter of Grantmesnil, one of the C!onqaeror*s great 
tenants in eapiUi; it descended from her through a co^heiress of Blanch- 
mains, Earl of LeioeiCec, to the line of Ferrers, of Groby, and by the 
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Tradition declares this was a most happy marriage,^ 
although Elizabeth and Gray must have been frequently 
separated by the ferocious contest between York and 
Lancaster, which commenced directly after their union. 

An adventure connected with the struggle for the 
crown in the last stormy years of Henry v I.'s reign 
placed young Edward Plantagenet, then Earl of March, 
and Earl Rivers, the father of Elizabeth, in extraordinary 
collision. The Earl of Rivers, and his son, Sir Anthony, 
ardent partisans of Lancaster, were fitting out ships at 
Sandwich, by orders of Queen Margaret, in order to join 
the Duke of Somerset's naval armament in 1468. At this 
time Sir John Dinham, a naval captain in the service of 
Warwick, made a descent at Sandwich, and surprising 
the Earl of Rivers and his son in their beds, carried them 
prisoners to Calais. How they were received there, 
William Paston* shall tell in one of his letters to a Norfolk 
knight, his brother : — 

**To my riorht worshipful brother be this letter deinrered. As fof 
tidings, the Ix>rd Rivers was brought to Calais, and before the lords 
by night, with eight score torches, and there uy Lord of Salisbury 
rated him, calling him * Knave^s son, that such as he should be so rude 
as to call him and these other lords traitors, for hey should be found 
the king's true liegemen when such as he should be fbund a traitor !* 
And my liord of Warwick rated him, and said,'* Eiis father was but a 
little squire brought up with King Henry V., and since made himself 
by marriage, and also made a lord, and it was not his part to have 
held such language to those who wore of kmfs blood!' And roy 
Lord March rated him likewise. And Sjr Antony Woodville was 
likewise rated for his language by all the three lords." 

All this ratinff seems to have been the denouement of 

some old quarrel at court with the Earl of March. As the 

. Duke of York had not yet claimed the crown, but only 

the right of succession, his sfon dared not take the lives of 

heiress of the -Ferrers to Sir Edward Gray, ilithar to the husband of 
Elizabeth; It was the chance of war alone that made Elizabeth a poor 
suppliant widow. 

* There is a well known and amusing paper, called the ** Journal of 
Elizabeth Woodville,*' when bourted by Sir John Gray, which makes her 
fin a very pastoral situation as a country lady at GraOton ; it is a palpa- 
ble fitbrieation, and therefore not to be quoted here. 

2 Paston. Papers. Hall, Holinshed, and Rapin mentioii the incident. 

VOL, in, — ^26 
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Henry VL's subjects in cold blood; therefore, the Wood- 
viUes escaped with the payment of ransom. 

Edward Lord Ferrers, the father-in-law of Elizabeth, 
died December 18th, 1457. The distraction of the timea 
was such that her husband had no opportunity of taking 
his place as Lord Ferrers in the house of peers ;* he was 
then twenty-five, handsome, brave, and manly, the leader 
of Queen Margaret's cavalry, and an ardent and faithful^ 

E artisan of her cause. Elizabeth had brought her hus- 
and two sons ; one, born just before the death of Lord 
Ferrers, was named Thomas, the other's name was 
Richard. These children were bom at Bradgate, which, 
during the life time of her lord, was the home of Eliza-^ 
both. V 

There is reason to believe that Elizabeth followed her 
lord in the campaign which Queen Margaret made in 
1460. Prevost states, that previously to the second battle 
of St Albans, Queen Margaret persuaded Elizabeth to 
visit Warwick's camp, under pretence of requesting some 
little favour or assistance for herself, as it was known the 
stout earl was very partial to her; but in reality Elizabeth 
acted as a spy for her royal mistress. Elizabeth'shus- 
band, Gray, Lord Ferrers, commanded the cavahy of 
Queen Margaret during that furious charge which won 
the day for Lancaster at the second battle of St Albans. 
The red rose was for a brief space triumphant, but the 
young victorious leader died of his wounds the 28th of 
February, 1461, and his beautiful Elizabeth was left 
desolate. Fortunately, her mother was near the army, if 
not with Queen Margaret* Several chroniclers de- 
clare that Henry VI. knighted Elizabeth's husband at the 
village of Cobey ; therefore. Gray must have survived the 
battle. 

A rancour so deen and deadly was cherished against 
the memory of Elizaoeth's gallant husband, that his harm- 
less infants, the eldest not more than four years old, were 

I Dagrdale. 

s Guthrie and Whethemstede. The bbbot of St Albans peUtioned the 
duchess of Bedford to intercede with that queen to prevent her oorihem 
troops from firing his stately abbey; a proof that the mother of Eliaabeth 
was near Queen Margaret 
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deprived of their inheritance of Bradgate, and Elizabeth 
herself remained a mourning and destitute widow in her 
native bowers of Grafton, at the accession of Edward IV. 
The mother of Elizabeth was a diplomatiste of most 
consummate ability, in so much that tne common people 
attributed her influence over the minds of men to sorcery. 
The m'anner in which she reconciled herself to young 
Edward, when she had so lately been aiding and abetting 
Queen Margaret, after the stormy scene that had occur- 
red between that prince and her lord and son at Calais, 
and after her son-in-law had by his valour almost turned 
the scale of victory against the house of York, is really 
unaccountable ; but the effect of her influence remains in 
no equivocal terms on the Issue Rolls of Edward's exche- 
quer. In the first year of his reign there is an entry de- 
claring " that the king, affectionately considering the state 
and benefit of Jaquetta, Duchess of Bedford, and Lord 
Rivers, of his especial grace, not only pays her the annual 
stipend of her' dower, three hundred and thirty- three 
marks, four shillings, and a third of a farthing," but 
actually pays £100 in advance ;^ a strong proof that Ed- 
ward was on good terms with the father and mother of 
Elizabeth three years before he was ostensibly the lover 
of their daughter. 

Is it possible that the fair widow of Sir John Gray first 
became acquainted with the victor in the depths of her 
distress for the loss of her husband, and that Edward's 
sudden passion for her induced his extraordinary profes- 
sion of aflfection for her mother and father, who were, till 
the death of Sir John Gray, such staunch Lancastrians 1 
If this singular entry in the Issue Rolls may be permitted 
to support this surmise, then did the acquaintance of Eliza- 
beth and Edward commence two or three years earlier 
than all former histories have given reason to suppose. 
Whatever be the date of this celebrated triumph of love 
over sovereignty, tradition points out precisely the scene 
, of the first interview between the lovely widow and the 
youthful king. Elizabeth waylaid Edward IV. in thie 
forest of Whittlebury, a royal chase, when he was hunting 

^ Issae Rolls, Appendix 480. 
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in the neidibourhood of her mother's dower-eastle at 
Grafton* There she waited for him under a noble tree 
still known in the local traditions of Northamptonshire by 
the name of the Queen's Oak.* Under the shelter of its 
branches the fair widow addressed the young monarch, 
holding her fatherless boys by the hands, and when Ed- 
ward paused to listen to her, she threw herself at his feet 
and pleaded earnestly for the restoration of Bradgate, the 
inheritance of her children. Her downcast looks and 
mournful beauty not only gained her suit, but the heart of 
the conqueror. 

The Queen's Oak, which was the scene of more than 
one interview between the beautiful Elizabeth and the 
enamoured Edward, stands in the direct track of com- 
munication between Grafton Castle and Whittlebury 
forest ; it now rears its hollow trunk, a venerable witness 
of one of the most romantic facts that history records. 
If the friendly entry in the Issue Rolls be taken for data 
of Elizabeth's acquaintance with Edward IV., he became 
acquainted with her soon after the battle of Towton ; thus 
she was little more than twenty-nine' when she first 
captivated him, and her delicate and modest beauty was 
not yet impaired by time. 

Edward tried every art to induce Elizabeth to become 
his own on other terms than as the sharer of his regal 
dignity, but the beautiful widow made this memorable 
reply : " My liege, I know I am not good enough to be 
your queen, but I am far too good to become your mis- 
tress." 

She then left him to settle the question in his own 
breast; for she knew he had betrayed others whose hearts 
had deceived them into allowing him undue liberties. Her 
a^ections in all probability still clave to the memory of 
the husband of her youth, and her indiiference increased 
the love of the young king. The struggle ended in his 
offering her marriage. The Duchess of Bedford, when 
she found matters had proceeded to this climax, took the 

1 Baker's Northamptonshire. 

2 Eklward, according; to his own account in the Fragment Chronicle at 
the end of Sprott, (Hearne's edition,) was born at Rouen, during bis 
father's regency, 1440. 
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management of the afTair, and, pretending to ccmceal the 
whole from the knowledge of her husband, arranged the 
private espousals of her daughter and the king. In the 
quaint words of Fabyan, the marriage is thus described : — 
** In most secret manner, upon the 1st of May, 1464, King 
Edward spoused Elizabeth, late being wife of Sir John 
Gray. Which spousales were solemnized early in the 
morning at the town, called Grafton, near to Stoney 
Stratford. At which marriage was none present but the 
spouse, (Edward,) the spousesse, (Elizabeth,) the Duchess 
of Bedford, her mother, the priest, and two gentlewomen, 
and a young man to help the priest sing.' After the 
spousailles, the king rode again to Stoney Stratford, as if 
he had been hunting, and then returned at night And 
within a day ot two the king sent to Lord Rivers, father 
to his bride, saying that he would come and lodge with 
him for a season, when he was received with all due 
honour, and tarried there four days, when Elizabeth 
visited him by night so secretly that none but her mother 
knew of it. And so the marriage was kept secret till it 
needs- must be discovered, because of princesses offered 
as wives to the king. There was some obloquy attend- 
ing this marriage — ^how that the king was enchahted by 
the Duchess of Bedford, or he would have refused to 
acknowledge her daughter." 

In the course of the summer of 1464 the king's marriage 
was discussed at court, though he yet delayed its pubKc 
acknowledgment. His great desire was to prove to his 

' The Fragment Chronicle, printed by Hearne, at the end of the Sprott 
Chronicle is written by a person who appears to have been a secretary 
to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, the second duke of the Howard line. The 
author of this remarkable history solemnly calls on Duke Thomas a& 
witness of these events. He says many circumstances were from Ed- 
ward IV.*s own mouth. The narrative is very easy and perspicuous. 
This Chronicle dates the marriage of Elis&abeth Woodvilie much earlier 
than other authors, and adds to the date he gives, 1463, the words "in 
the third year of Henry IV,, wbioh puts us out of doubt of accident re- 
garding a slip of the pen i|) the date. He gives the important fact, 
^The priest that wedded Elizabeth and Edward lies buried before the 
altar of the church of the Minoressos, at London , bridge." He implies 
that the passion of Edward had long preceded his marriage with the fair 
widow, whom he wedded because she was the most virtuous woman be 
found ; likewise, because foreign princesses would nut marry him, fear- 
ing the restoration of the House ot Lancaster, 

26* 
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E^rs that Elizabeth, being a descendaot of the house of 
uxemburg,* was as worthy t6 share his throne as her 
mother was to marry the brother of Hennr V. With this 
idea he sent an embassy to his ally, Charles, Count of 
Charolois, asking him to induce some of the princess of 
the house of Luxemburg to visit England and claim 
kindred with his wife. From the remarks Monstrelet 
makes on this head it may be gathered that the house of 
Luxemburg had wholly forgotten and lost sight of the 
mother of Elizabeth, for they were incensed at her mar- 
riage with Richard Woodville, though he adds, " Richard 
was the handsomest man in all England, and Jaquetta 
was an exceedingly handsome gentlewoman; yet they 
never could visit the continent, or her brother. Count 
Louis St. Pol would have slain them both." Thus was 
Jaquetta gradually forgotten, till the extraordinary ad- 
vancement of Elizabeth and the message of her royal lord 
revived the remembrancp of her French relatives, and the 
Count of Charolois sent word that the coronation of 
Elizabeth would be attended by her kindred. 

Of all persons, the marriage of Elizabeth cave the most 
offence to the mother of Edward IV. 'Hiis lady, who 
had assumed all the state of a Queen before the fall of her 
husband, Richard, Duke of York, at Wakefield, was 
infuriated at having to give place to the daughter of a 
man who commenced his career as a poor squire of 
ordinary lineage. Among other arguments against her 
son's wedlock was, that the fact of Elizabeth being. a 
widow ought to prevent her marriage with a king, since 
the sovereignty would be dishonoured by such bigamy. 
The king merrily answered, "She is indeed a widow and 



* The house of Luzembarg was coeval with the Prankish monarchy, 
and the head of the family was on the imperial throne of Germany. The 
princesses of this line were remarkable for the charms of their persons 
and manners. These fascinations, it was fabled, were inherited from 
Melasina,a beautiful water-nymph of the Rhine, who, it is pretended, was 
the ancestress of the family. The serpent of Melosina was by some of 
the Luxemburg princes borne as a device on their shields. Perhaps this 
tradition gave rise to the acciisaiions of sorcery against the Dachess of 
Bedford ; however, the pretended fairy Melusina herself could scarcely 
have been more successful in bewitching the minds of toen than were 
Jaquetta and her daughter, Elizabeth Woodville. 
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hath children, and by Grod's blessed lady, I, who am but 
a bachelor, have some too. Madame, my mother, I pray 
you be content, for as to the bigamy the priest may lay 
it in my way if ever I come to take orders, for I under- 
stand it is forbidden to a priest, but I never wist it was to 
a king."* 
This is the version King Edward's courtiers chose to 

B've of the conversation ; but there is little doubt the 
uchess of TTork* reproached her son with the breach of 
his marriage contract with Elizabeth Lucy, the predeces- 
sor of Elizabeth Woodville in the affections of Edward. 
Bitterly was this perfidy afterwards visited on the inno- 
cent family of the royal seducer. Edward was likewise 
supposed to be married to Lady Eleanor Butler, the 
daughter of the great Earl of Shrewsbury. Possibly 
this was a betrothment entered into in Edward's chilcU 
hood. 

It was at the ancient palace of Reading, on Michael* 
mas-day, 1464, that Edward IV. finally declared EUzabeth 
to be nis wedded wife. A council of the peers was 
convoked there, when the king took Elizabeth by the 
hand, and presented her to them as his rightful queen. 
She was then led by the young Duke of Clarence, in 
solemn pomp, to the stately abbey Church of Reading, 
where she was publicly declared queen, and having ma Je 

1 Camden's Remains. 

2 Cicely of Raby, the youngest daughter of Ralph Neville, Earl of West- 
itaoreland, by Joanna Beaufort, daughter of John of Gaunt. Cicely 
married Richard, Duke of York, in whom centred the Mortimer title to 
the throne, he was the ward of her father and mother ; by him she had 
Edward IV. and a large family. The Duchess of York was remarkable 
for her beauty, and still more so for her indomitable pride. In the north 
she was called the Rose of Raby, bat in the neighbourhood of her baronial 
residence of Fotheriiigay Castle the common people called her ** Proud 
Cis.** She had a throne-roum at Fotheringay, where she gave receptions 
with the state of the queen. Curious portraits in painted glass of Cicely 
and her hnsband are still to be seen in the south window of the chancel 
of Penrith church ;. they have been enfrraved in Mr. Jefferson's valuable 
History and Antiquities of Leath Ward, Cumberland. Cicely is decorated 
with a garland of gems, and gives the idea of a very handsome woman in 
the decline of life. Her reputation has not descended to posterity un- 
scathed. Philip de Comines scandalizes her with derelictions from her 
duty during the Duke of York's regency in France. Hence Charles the 
Bold And Loais XL always, in private, called the handsome Edward IV. 
'* the son of an archer." 
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her ofiering, received the congratulations of all the noUIi^ 
assembled there, among whom, some authorities declare* 
was the Earl of Warwick.^ 

A portrait of Elizabeth Woodville, to be found in a 
fine illumination in the Harleian collection in the British 
Museum, represents her in the costume in which she first 
appeared as a royal bride, at Reading. The manner in 
which Elizabeth's hair is arranged proves that the. limning 
was drawn while she was a bride. She wears a lofty- 
crown of peculiar richness, the numerous points of which 
are finished by fleur-de-lis ; her hair, with the exception 
of a small ring in the middle of .the forehead, is streamiing 
down her back, and reaches to her knees. It is pale 
yellow, and its extreme profusion agrees with the descrip- 
tion of chroniclers ; she is very fair, her eyelids are cast 
down with an affected look of modesty, which gives a 
sinister expression to her face. Her attire is regal ; the 
material of her dress is a splendid kind of gold brocade, 
in stripes called baudekins, which was solely appropriated 
to the royal family ;. it is garter blue, of a column pattern, 
alternately with gold ; the sleeves are tight, the boddice 
close fitting, with robings of ermine turning back over the 
shoulders ; it is girded round the waist with a crimson 
scarf, something like an officer's sash. The skirt of the 
dress is full, with a broad ermine border, and finishes 
with a train many yards in length ; this is partly held up 
by the queen, while the extremity is folded round the arms 
of a train-bearer, who is probably one of Elizabeth's sisters. 
A rich blue sa^tin petticoat is seen beneath the dress, and 
the shoes are of the pointed form called sometimes era- 
cows, and sometimes pigacies. The queen wears a pearl 
necklace strung in an elaborate pattern, called a device. 

Although Edward IV. was at times notoriously un- 
faithful to his queen, and other women occasionally 
seduced him from her, yet over his mind Elizabeth, from 
first to last, certainly held potent sway, — an influence 
most dangerous in the hands of a women who possessed 
more cunning than firmness, more skill in concocting a 

> Dr. Lingard rejeett the story of Warwick^s embassy im the hand of 
Bona of Savoy at the time of Edward^s marriage. 
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diplomatic intrigue than power to form a rational resolve^ 
She was ever guccessful in canying her own purpoises, 
but she had seldom a wise or good lend in view ; the 
advancement of her own relatives, and the depreciation 
of her husband's friends and family, were her chief objects. 
Elizabeth gained her own way with her husband by an 
assumption of the deepest humility ; her words were soft 
and caressing, her glances timid. 

The acknowledgment of Elizabeth's marriage was fol- 
lowed by a series of the most brilliant f^tes and tourna- 
ments that had been witnessed in Etigknd since the esta- 
blishment of the Order of the Garter by Edward III. At 
these scenes Elizabeth presided, surrounded by a virgin 
train of lovely sisters, who were the cynosure of the eyes 
of the unmarried baronage of England, Although these 
nobles had suffered all the portionless daughters of the 
Duchess of Bedford to reach ages from twenty to thirty 
unwooed and unwedded, yet they now found that no beau- 
ties were comparable to the sisters of her whom the king 
delighted to honour. 

The exaltation of so many fair rivals did not add to the 
new-made queen's popularity with the female nobility of 
England ; while her heroic brother, Anthony Woodville, 
by his beauty, his leapiing, and hii prowess in the tilt- 
yard, with better reason, raised considerable envy among 
his own sex. 

Elizabeth incensed the ancient nobility by the activity 
with which she mated her numerous, tribe among the 
greatest heirs and heiresses of the realm.* Anthony 
Woodville married the orphan of Lord Scales, the great- 
est heiress in the kingdom, whom the Duchess of York 



' Sir John Paston's mother advises him "to marry right nigh to the 
queen's bl6od, so that he could get his land again'* — a popular proof of 
the great favouritism of her family. Margaret Woodville, the October 
after Elizabeth was acknowledged queen, married Lord Maltravers, heir 
of the Earl of Arundel. Soon afterwards, Henry, Duke of Buckingham, 
married Katherine Woodville ; Jaquetta married the Earl of Essex, and 
the fourth sister married the heir of the Earl of Kent. In the next Sep- 
tember, the queen's sister Mary married the heir of Lord Herbert, and 
from this wedlock proceeded the first affront given to the Earl of War^ 
wick, for Herbert was promoted to some office which interfered with his 
jinterests. 
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designed for her son Clkrence.* Neither infantine juve- 
nility nor the extreme of dotage seems to have been ob- 
jected bv the Woodvilles, if there were a superfluity of 
the goods of this world ; for the queen's eldest brother, a 
fine young man, wedded, for her great jointure, Katherine, 
the dowager Duchess of Norfolk, then in her eightieth 
year, " a diabolical marriage,"* wrathfully exclaims Wil- 
liam of Worcester. 

Soon after the queen had made the match between the 

Jroung heiress of Scales and her brother Anthony, the 
adies of England chose that gallant knight to sustain 
the honour of his country at the tournament they ex- 
pected would be proclaimed in celebration of Elizabeth's 
coronation. On the Wednesday before Easter-day, 1465, 
on the return of Sir Anthony Woodville from high mass 
with his royal sister at the chapel of the Shene palace, a 
bevy of her ladies surrounded him, and by the presenta- 
tion of a golden knee-band figured with SS, and orna- 
mented with a Forget-me-not, gave- some mystical inti- 
mation that he was expected to remember his knightly 
devoir of high emprise at the coronation of his sister. 
The antagonist he selected was the most renovnied 
champion in Europe, being Count de la Roche, illegiti- 
mate son of Philip of Burgundy, and the constant com- 
panion of all the rash enterprises of his brother Charles 
the Bold, whether in field or tourney. To this opponent 
Anthony Woodville, who had now adopted the title of 
Lord Scales in right of his lady, thus wrote>* from the 
palace of Shene. 

<< Truth it is, that the Wednesday next before the solemn and devout 
rteurrection of our blessed Saviour and Redeemer, for certain causes 

^ Some represent this lady as a child, others as a widow. She might in 
those days have been both. 

2 This alludes to an old English proverb on marriage, " That the mar- 
riage of a young woman and a yoang man is of God*8 making, as Adam 
and £ve; an old man and young woman, of our Lady's making, as 
Mary and Joseph ; but that of an old woman and a young man, is made 
by the author of evil." 

» Excerpta Hist. laS. The extract of this letter is, for the sake of 
brevity, limited to the passage in which the queen is a personal agent. 
The original is in French; it is of course translated into perspiciiotts 
orthography. 
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I diew me near toward the Queen (^England and of France, my 80ve« 
reijgfn lady, to whom 1 am right humble servant, subject, and brother. 
And as I spoke to her highness on my khess, my bonnet off my head, 
according to my duty, I know not how it happened, but all the ladies 
of her court eiwironed me about, and anon I took heed that they had 
tied above my left knee a band of gold garnished with precious stonea 
which formed a letter, (it was a collar of SS, meaning souvenance, oir 
remembrance,) which when I perceived, truth to say, it came nigher 
to my heart than to my kuee; and to this collar was hanging a noble 
flower of souvenance, ehamelled, and in manner of emprise. And then 
one of the ladies said to me full sweetly, Uhat I ought to take a step 
fitting for the time ;' and then each of them withdrew demurely to 
their place& And I, all abashed at this adventure, rose up to go and 
thank them for their rich and honourable present, but when I took up 
my cap I found in it a letter written on vellum, only closed and bound 
with a golden thread. Now I thought this letter contained the will of 
the ladies expressed in writing, and that I should know the adventure 
which the Flower of Souvenance was ^iven me to undertake. Then 
humbly did I thank the queen, who of her grace had permitted such 
honour to be done me in ber noble presence, and especially did I thank 
the ladies for their noble present I went forthwith to the King of 
England, my sovereign lord, to show him th^ emprise, and that he 
would give me leave and license to accomplish the contents of the 
said letter, to bring the adventure of the Flower of Souvenance to a 
conclusion." 

King Edward broke the thread of gold ; he read the 
articles of combat, and permitted the jousts ;* his brother- 
in-law forwarded the articles and the enamelled jewel of 
Porget-me-not to the Count de la Roche by a herald, re- 
questing him to touch the flower* with his worthy and 
knightly hand, in token of his acceptance of the chal- 
lenge ; the count did so, and expected to be one of the 
knights sent by Charles the Bold to do honour to the coro- 
nation tournament of the queen. 

The coronation of Elizabeth was appointed at West- 
minster Abbey, Whitsunday, the 26th of May. On Whit- 
sun eve the queen entered London from Eltham palace, 
the mayor and city authorities meeting her at the foot of 
Shooter's hill, and conducting her through Southwark to 



1 Excerpta, p. 136. 

* No tournament, until the Eglintoun tottrnament, was ever held witb« 
out the express license of the sovereign^ and very heavy penalties (if we 
mistake not) still exist against such proeeedings, which are considered 
tantamount to ** levying war in the land.** 
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the Tower. That morning Edward kept court at the 
Tower, where he knighted thirty-two persons, amonc 
whom were five judges and six citizens, and behaved 
with the utmost popularity in order to obtain the favour 
of the citizens for his queen. She was carried through 
the city to her palace of Westminster in a litter borne on 
long poles, like a sedan chair, supported by stately pacing 
steeds. The new-made knights all rode on this occasion 
in solemn procession before the queen's litter. She was 
crowned next day with great solemnity in Westminster 
Abbey, the young Duke of Clarence officiating as Wgh 
steward. After the coronation, the queen sat in state at 
a grand banquet in Westminster-hall, where the Bishop 
of Rochester, who sang the mass at her consecration, 
took his place at the king's right hand, and the Duke of 
Buckingham, now the king's brother-in-law by reason of 
his wedlock with Katherine Woodville, sat at his left 
Charles the Bold fulfilled his promise of sending to England 
a sovereign Prince of Elizabeth's kin, to convince the 
Londoners that Edward had taken to himself a help-mate 
of princely alliances. Count James of St Pol, uncle to the 
Duchess of Bedford, landed at Greenwich some days 
before the coronation, and brought with him, not the 
champion of Burgundy, challenged by the queen's brother,* 
but a hundred knights with their, servants. These Flemish 
cheveliers constituted an armed band of mercenaries, 
ready to aid in enforcing obedience, if any opposition 
had occurred at the recognition of Elizabeth as queen- 
consort The king regularly paid them for their attend- 
ance, for he presented the Count de St Pol with three 
hundred nubles, and each of his chevaliers with fifty,* 

Elizabeth's marriage with Edward IV. drew upon them 
the enmity of no less a person than the celebrated Isabel 
of Castile, Queen of Spain. In the Harleiaji MSS. is a 
letter from the Spanish ambassador, Granfidius de Sa- 

* The combat at SmithBeld between the queen*8 brother and the cham- 
pion of Burgundy did not take place till two yeajrs afterwards, when 
Anthony Woodville gained grent honour by a decided personal advaataj^e 
over the Borgundian. The Duke of Clarence, afterwards the mortal roe 
of Anthony, carried his basnet. 

s Monstrelet 
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siolav who uses these remarkable words :^ <' The Queen 
of Castile was turned in her heart from England ii) time 
past for the unkindness she took of the King of England, 
(Edward lY.,) whom God pardon, for his refusing her 
and taking to wife a widow woman of England, for which 
cause there was mortal war between him and the Earl of 
Warwick even to his death." 

The benefactions which Margaret of Anjou had be- 
stowed upon Cambridge were continued by her successor; 
for early in 1465, Elizabeth appropriated a part of he(r 
income to the completion of the good work of her former 
mistress, and Queen's College owes its existence to these 
royal ladies — 

Anjou*e heroine and the paler rose, 
The rival of her crown and of her woei. 

The enmity between Elizabeth atid ^Warwick had not 
at this time amounted to any thing serious, since he stood 

fodfather to her eldest daughter, born at Westminster 
^alace, 1466. The baptism of this princess for a while 
conciliated her two grandmothers, Cicely, Duchess of 
York, and Jaquetta, Duchess of Bedford, who were like- 
wise her sponsors. The christening was performed with 
royal pomp, and the babe received her mother's name of, 
Elizabeth, — a proof that Edward was more inclined to 
pay a compliment to his wife than to his haughty mother. 
Some months after the queen had brought an heiress 
to the throne, she ventured on another afli'ont to the all- 
powerful minister, general, and relative of her royal lord, 
Warwick had set his mind on marrying Anne, the heiress 
of the Duke of Exeter, to his nephew, George Neville. 
Mean time the queen slily Tbought the consent of the ra- 

* Dated August 8th, 1483. When thitt was written, the Spanish am- 
bassador was at the court of Richard III. (See Stcond Series of Sir Henri/ 
Ellis*8 Letters,) 6y this letter it is evident Warwick was negotiating 
for the hand of Isabel of <!7aBiile, who, it appears, from her history by 
Bernaldes Andr6s, a Spanish MS. in the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart., of Middle Hill, was fourteen in 1464, not a little girl of six years, 
as Hall repreeenfts hep. A Spanish maided of that age would ^1 all UnJb 
indignation her countryman describes. 
VOL. m.— 27 
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pacious Duchess of Exeter^ for four thousand marks, and 
married the young bride to her eldest son bv Sir John 
Gray, at Greenwich Palace, October 1466. The queen's 
eaeemess for wealthy alliances was punished by the loss 
of her purchase-money, for the heiress of Exeter died in 
her minority. 

As prime minister, relative, and general of Edward 
IV., Warwick had, from 1460 to 1465, borne a sway in 
England almost amounting to despotism. This influence 
was gradually transferred to the queen's family*. Edward 
had likewise so far forgotten gratitude and propriety as 
to have ofiered some personal insult to a female relative 
of Warwick, generally supposed to be Isabel, his eldest 
daughter, who was, as the old chroniclers declare, the 
finest young lady in England. This conduct was the 
more aggravating, since W arwick had certainly delayed 
his master's marriage with various princesses, in hopes 
that, as soon as Isabel was old enough, Edward would 
have made her his queen, a speculation for ever disap- 

Eointed by the exaltation of Elizabeth Gray. Warwick's 
ostility afterwards knew no bounds, and England was 
soon in a state of insurrection. As popular fury was 
especially directed against the queen's family, the Wood- 
villes were advised to abscond for a time. 

The first outbreak of the muttering storm was a rebel- 
lion in Yorkshire, under a freebooter called Robin of 
Redesdale, whom some declare to have been a noble out- 
lawed for the cause of the red rase. The insurgent de- 
feated Edward IV.'s forces at Edgecote, and pursuing the 
fugitives from the battle into the forest of Dean, found 
there concealed the queen's father, who was then high 

' William of Worcester, p. 501 . Aunc of York, eldest child of Richard, 
Duke of York, and Cicely Neviiie, was, according to the Friar*8 Grene- 
alogry, wedded in early youth to Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter, the 
legitimate descendant of the line of Lancaster, by Elizabeth, sister of 
Henry IV. The Duchess of Exeter was an atrocious character; she 
divorced and despoiled her first husband, and caused the death of her 
ticcond. By Exeter she had this one daughter, who was the next heir of 
Lancaster after Edward, son of Henry VL 

s Lord Rivers was, at the time of the revolution of 1469, lord treasurer, 
(Paston Papers, vol. iv.;) he had been tampering with the cqin and cir* 
culation, which occasioned the fury of the great body of the people.-^ 
See Carte. 
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treasurer,* with his eldest son John ; they were, in the 
names, if not by the order, of Clarience and Warwick, 
hurried to Northampton, and beheaded without judge or 
jury. For the queen's mother a still more fearful doomi 
was intended. One of those terrific accusations of witch- 
craft was prepared against her, which were occasionally 
aimed at ladies of royal rank, whose conduct afforded no 
mark for other calumny. This was the third accusation 
of the kind that had taken place in the royal family since 
theyear 1419. 

The queen was preparing to accompany her husband 
in a progress into Norfolk, when this astounding intelli- 
gence reached her. The murder of her father and brother 
appears to have taken place in the middle of harvest, 
1469. The blow must have fallen with great severity on 
Elizabeth, ^vhose affections were knit so strongly to her 
own family. 

'When the king advanced to the north, in order to in- 
quire into these outrages, he was made a prisoner by 
Warwick and his brother, and detained at Warwick 
Castle, where an experiment was tried to shake his affec- 
tions to Elizabeth, by the insinuation that her whole in- 
fluence over him proceeded from her mother's skill in 
vritchcraft. For tnis purpose, Thomas Wake, a partisan 
of the Neville faction, brought to Warwick Castle part of 
the stock in trade of a sorceress, which he declared was 
captured at Grafton.* Edward was far from being proof 

1 The Sprott Fragment (which ought to be called the Howard Chruni- 
de) declares the two Rivers were seized at Grafton. The Fragment 
asserts, that Warwick and Clarence likewise attempted the life of An- 
thony Woodville in the same manner some time after, but he escaped 
murder almost miraculously — a circumstance never yet considered in 
connexion with the subsequent death of Clarence. 

3 This information is gathered from the inemorial of the queen*s mo- 
ther, who, after all these distractions were composed, thought it prudent 
to defend herself in the following terms: — ** Jaquetta, Duchess of Bedford, 
to her sovereign lord, the king, thus humbly complaineth — That when she 
at all time hath, and yet doth, truly believe on God according to the faith 
of holy church, as a true Christian woman ought to do, yet Thomas Wake, 
Esq., hath caused her to be brought into a common noiBe and disclaunder 
(slander) of witchcraft. At your last being at Warwick, sovereign lord, 
(he was then in the custody of the three Nevilles, Warwick, Montague, 
and the Archbishop of York,) Wake brought to Warwick castle, and ex* 
hibited to divers lords there present, an image of lead, made like to a man- 
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against aucb follies, yet this accusation seems to have had 
BO effect on his mind. After beinff carried to Middldbam 
Castle, ^Warwick's stronghold in toe north,) where he was 
detained some time, he entered into negotiations for the 
marriage of his infant heiress, Elizabeth of York, with 
young George Neville. This scheme greatly pleased the 
uncle and g^father of the boy, the Archbishop of York» 
who persuaded his brothers to let Edward stay with him 
at his seat called the More, in Hertfordshire. Warwick 
sent up Edward, very severely guarded, from Middleham 
castle. 

From the More, Edward escaped speedily to Windsor,* 
and was soon once more in his metropolis,, which was 
perfectly devoted to him, and where it appears his queen 
nad remained in security during these alarming events. 
Again England was his own; for Warwick and Clarence, 
in alarm at his escape from the More, betook themselves 
to their fleet and fled. But the queen's gallant brother, 
Anthony Woodville, who had the command of the Yorkist 
navy, intercepted and captured all the rebel ships,* ex- 
cepting that in which Warwick and: Clarence with their 
.families escaped with difficulty. to France. 

Elizabeth was placed by the king in safety in the 
Tower' before he marched to give battle to the insur- 
gents. Her situation gave hopes of an addition to the 
royal family ; she was the mother of three girls, but had 
not borne heirs male to the house of York. 

Edward soon found that a spirit of disaffection was 
busy in his army; he narrowly escaped being surrendered 
once more into the power of Warwick, who had returned 
to England; but being warned by his faithful sergeant of 

at-arm8, contaioing the length of a man's finger, and broken in the mid- 
die, and made fast with a wire, saying it was made by your said oratress 
to use with sorcery and witchcraft, when she never saw it before, God 
knoweth." Pari, Rolls^ vol, vi. p. 232. 

1 Fragment Chrouicle. At Uiis time England presented the strange 
spectacle of two kings both in captivity ; Henry VI. was still prisoner to 
the York party, which seems, till a late period of this revolution, to have 
kept possession of the metropolis. 

» Warkworth Chronicle, edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., p. 9. 

s Fragment Chronicle. 
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minstrels, Alexander Carlile,^ he fled half-dressed from 
his revoking troops in the dead of night, and embarked at 
Lynn 'with a few faithful friends. 

Elizabeth was thus left alone with her mother to hide 
the storm. She was resident at the Tower, where her 
party still held Henry VL a prisoner.' While danger was 
yet at a distance, the queen's resolutions were remarkably 
valiant; she victualled and prepared the metropolitan for- 
tress for siege with great assiduity. But the very day 
\that Warwick and Clarence entered London, in a truly 
feminine panic, Elizabeth betook herself to her barge, and 
fled up the Thames to Westminster, not to her own palace, 
but to a stronff, gloomy building called {he Sanctuary, 
which occupied a space at the end of St Margaret's 
churchyard.* Here she registered herself, her mother, 
her three Uttle girls, Elizabeth, Mary and Cicely, with the 
faithful Lady Scrope, her attendant, as sanctuary women; 
and in this dismal place she awaited with a heavy heart the 
hour in which the fourth child of Edward lY. was to see 
the Ught 

On the 1st of November, 1470, the long-hoped-for heir 
of York was bom^ during this dark eclipse of the fortunes 
of his house. , The queen was in want of every thing ; 
but mother Cobb, a well-disposed midwife resident in the 
Sanctuary, charitably assisted the distressed queen in the 
hour of maternal peril, and acted as , nurse to the little 

Erince. Nor did Elizabeth, m this fearful crisis, want 
lends: for master Serigo, her physician, attended herself 



> The Sprott Fhigment ceasea* in the midst of this information, which 
was doubtless one of the circumstances the author heard from Edward's 
own mouth. 

s At a short distance from Westminster palace stood the Sanctuary, a 
massive structure^ of strength sufficient to stand a siege. It had a church 
built OTcr it, in the form of a cross. Such is the description given by 
Dr. Stukely, who had seen it standing, it wm a place of such vast 
strength, built by Edward the Confessor, that the workmen employed in 
its demolition almost despaired of ever being able to level it. To the 
west of the Sanctuary stood the Almonry, wl^re the alms of the Abbey 
* were distributed ; and on this spot was erected the first printing-press, 
where Caxton published the first printed book known in England, called 
" The Game of Chess,** under the patronage of Elizabeth's brother, and 
Tiptofl, Earl of Worcester. Anthony Woodville likewise translated and 
printed, at the Caxton press,, the works of Christine of Pisa. 

27* 
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and her s(m ; while a faithful butcher, John Gould, pc)e- 

vented the whole sanctuary party from beinff starved into 
surrender, by supplving th^n with ** half a beef and two 
muttons every week." 

The little prince was baptized, so<m after his birth in 
the Abbey, with no more ceremony than if he had be^i 
a poor man's son. Thomas Milling, the abbot of West- 
minster, however, charitably stood godfather for the little 
prisoner, and the Duchess of Bedford and Lady Scrope 
were his godmothers. The sub-prior performed the cere- 
mony, and they gave him the name of his exiled sire. 

Earlv in March the queen was cheered by the news 
that Edward lY., her royal lord, had landed at Raven- 
spur, and soon after that his brother Clarence, had for- 
saken Warwick. From that moment the revolution of 
his restoration was as rapid as that of his deposition. 

When Edward, drew near the capital, ^'he sent, on the 
0th of April, 1470, very comfortable messages to his queen, 
and to his true lords, servants, and- lovers, who avised 
and practisedi secretly how he ■ might be received and wel- 
comed in his city of London."* The result was that the 
metropolis opened its gates for Edward IV., and the 
Tower, with the unresisting^ prisoner. King Henry, was 
surrendered to him. Edward hurried to me Sanctuary, 
<*and comforted th€^< queen that had a long time abided 
there, the security of her person resting solely on the 
great franchises of that holy placQ; sojourning in great 
trouble, sorrow, and heaviness^ whiph ^e sustained with 
all manner of patience belonging to any creature, and as 
constantly as ever was seen by any person of such high 
estate to endure, in the which season natheless she had* 
brought into this world,, to the king/s greatest joy, a fair 
son, a prince, wherewith she presented her husband at his 
coming, to his heart's singular comfort and gladness, and 
to all Siem that him truly loved."* 

The verj^ morning of this joyful meeting, Elizabeth, 
accompanied by her royal lord, left the Sanctuary. Never 

t Fleetwood's Chronicle (edited by J. Brooe, Esq.) hti been, in tliw 
narrative, collated with the valuable Wark worth Cfaroniclei edited by 
J. O. Halliwell, Esq., both pablished by the CaiBden Society. 

s Fleetwood's Cbroniole, edited by J. Brace, Esq., p. 17. 
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beibi^ had WMminster Sanctuarir received a royal guest, 
and little was it ever deemed a Prince of Wales would 
first see the light within walls that had hitherto only 
shelt^ed homicides, robbers and bankrupts. The ruth- 
less wars of: the roses, indeed, made the royal and the 
noble acquainted with strange house-mates; but never 
did the power of sanctuary appear so great a Messing to 
human nature as when the innocent relatives of ^ con- 
tending parties fled lb the altar for shelter. Like all 
benefits, sanctuanr was abused, but, assuredly, it sheltered ^ 
many a hmnan liie in diese destructive and hideous con-* 
tests. 

The same day that Edward IV. took Elizabeth out of 
sanctuary, he carried her to the city, where he lodged her 
and her children in his mother's palace, Castle Bajmard, 
a Bastille-built fortification, whicn had been held in his 
father's time, wheni the Tower of London was untenable. 
Here Edward and' his queen heard divine service that 
night, and kept Good; Friday solemnly next day. On 
Easter Sunday, Edward gained the batde of Bamet, and 
the deaths of Warwick and; Montague assured the ulti- 
mate success of the House of York. Elizabeth remained 
at the Tow^r while her husband gained the battle of 
Tewksbury, and the- news of his success had scarcely 
reached her before the- Tower was threatened with storm 
by Palconbridge, a relative of the Earl of Warwick, and 
"therein," says Fleetwood, *<was the queen, my lord 
prince, and the ladies, the king's daughters, all likely to 
stand in the greatest jeopardy that ever was," from the 
formidable attack of this last partisan of Lancaster. But 
the queen's valiant brother, Anthony Woodville, was there, 
and the queen, relying on his gallant aid, stood the danger 
this time without running away ; but assuredly nature had 
never intended Elizabeth for an Amazon. 

After Edward had crushed rebellion almost by exter- 
minating his opponents, he turned his attention to re- 
warding the friends to whom he owed his restoration. 
He sagaciously considered that the interesting situation 
in which his wife had placed herself during his exile, had 
greatly contributed to his ultimate success. Indeed, the 
feminine helplessness of Elizabeth Woodville, and the 
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passive resignation with which she endured the evils and 
inconveniences of the Sanctuary-house in the hour of 
maternal weakness and agony, had created for her a 
tender regard throughout the realm, that actually did 
more benefit to the cause of York than the indomitable 
spirit of Margaret of Anjou effected for the opposite 
party. Wonder and affection were awakened for Eliza^ 
betb, and, during the winter of 1470-1, tidings of the 
queen's proceedings in Sanctuary wer& the favourite 
gossip of the matrons of London. Edward IV. bestowed 
princely rewards on those humb]^ friends^ who had aided 
*^ his Elizabeth/' as he calls her, in that fearful crisis. 

* He pensioned Margaret Cobb, wi^i jBl2 per annnm ; Dr. Ser^fo with 
j^O, and likewise rewarded butchelr Gould by I^VQ to load a sbip with 
hides and XaX\ow,—Rymer*9 MS^* toI. xiv^ 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Elizabeth's court is described in a lively manner by an 
eye-witness, who was her guest, both at Windsor and 
Westminster, in 1472. This person was Louis of Bruges, 
Lord of Grauthuse, Governor of Holland,^ who had hos- 
pitably received Edward, when he fled, in the preceding 
year, from England, and lamied with a few niends at 
Sluys, " the most distressed company of creatures," as 
Comines affirms, " that ever was seen ;" for Edward had 
pawned his miUtary cloak, lined with martin fur, to pay 
the master of his smp, and was put on shore in his waist- 
coat. The Lord of Grauthuse fed and clothed him, and 
finally lent him money and ships, without which he would 
never have been restored to his country and queen. 
After his restoration, Edward invited his benefactor to 
England, in order to testify his gratitude, and introduce 
him to his queen. A journal, written either by this noble- 
man or his secretary,* has beeu; lately brought to light, 
containing the following curious passages : — ** When the 
Lord of Grauthuse came to Windsor, my Lord Hastings 
received him, and led him to the far side of the quadrant, 

* He was deputy in the Low CowitrieB for his master, Charles the Bold. 
Loais of BrngeB seems to have united the characters of nobleman, mer- 
chant, and man of letters. Most of the precious MSS. of the Biblioth^que 
d« Roi are of his coUectinff. He was likewise an author. 

< Naj-rative of Louis of Bruj^es, Lord Grauthuse, edi^ by Sir F. Mad- 
den. Archeologia. 1836. 
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(the quadrangle of Windsor Castle,) to three chambers, 
where the king was then with the queen. These apart- 
ments were very richly hung with cloth of gold arras ; 
and when he had spoken with the king, who presented 
him to the queen's grace, they then ordered the Lord 
Chamberlain Hastings to conduct him to his chamber, 
where supper was ready for him." 

After ms refreshment, the king had him brought imme- 
diately to the queen's Qwn. withdrawing-room, where she 
and her ladies were playing at the marteaux ;* and some 
of her ladies were playing at closheys of ivory,* and some 
at divers other games : the which sight was full pleasant. 
Also King Edward danced with my Lady Elizabeth, his 
eldest daughter. " In moiming^ when matins were done, 
the king heard in his own chapel, (that of St George, at 
Windsor Castle,) Our Lady mass, which was most 
melodiously sung. When the mass was done, King 
Edward gave 'his guest a cup of gold, garnished with 
pearl. In the midst of the cup was a great piece of 
unicorn's horn, to my estimation seven inches in compass ; 
and on the cover of the cup a great sapphire. Then the 
king: came into the quadrant My lord prince, also, borne 
by nis chamberlain, called master Vaughan,^ bade the 
Lord Grauthuse welcome." (The innocent little prince 
was then only eighteen months old.) " Then the king 
took his ffuest into the little park where they had great 
sport,, and there the king made him ride on his own horse, 
a right fair hobby,* the which the king gave him. The 
king's dinner was ordained (ordered) in' the lodge in 
Windsor Park. After dinner, the king showed his guest 
his garden and vineyard of pleasure. Then the queen did 
ordain a great banquet in tier own apartments, at which 



' A jrftDM with balls, preb&bly resemblmg marbles* 

2 Nine pins^ made of ivory. 

> This faithiul chamberlain, who carried the prince, in his infancy, 
every where after his father's steps, is the. same Sir Richard Vaaghan 
who testified his fidelity to his beloved charge in the blooSy towers of 
Pontefiract, daring the usurpation of Richard of Gloucester/ He belonged 
to a very fierce and hardy danof Welsh Marchmen. 

< A oobb ponv, trained to war or field sports. In Norfolk and Suffolk, 
ponies, especially shooting ponies, are constantly called hobbies to this 
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King Edward, Jier eldest daughter, the Duchess of Exeter, 
the Lady Rivers,^ and the Lord of Grauthuse, all sat widi 
her at one mess ; and, at another table, sat the Duke of 
Buckingham, my lady, his wife,* my Lord Hastings, 
chamberlain to the kmg, my Lord Berners, chamberlain 
to the queen, the son of Lord Grauthuse, and master 
George Bardie, secretary' to the Duke of Burgundy. 
There was a side table, a-t which sat a great view of, 
ladies, all on one side of the room. Also on one side of 
the outer chamber sat the queen'3 gentlewomen. And 
when they had supped, mv Lady Elizabeth, the king's 
eldest daughter, danced with the Duke of Buckingham." 

It appears to have been the etiquette of this court, that 
this young princess, then but six years old, should only 
dance with ner father or uncles. 

" Then about nine of the clock, the king and the queen, 
with her ladies and gentlewomen, brought the Lord of 
Grauthuse to three chambers of plesaunce, all hanged 
with white silk and linen cloth, and all the floors covered 
with carpets. There was ordained a bed for himself, of , 
as good down as could be gotten. The sheets of Rennes 
cloth;* also fine festoons; me counterpane cloth of gold, 
furred with ermines. The tester and ceiler also shining 
cloth of gold ; the curtains of white sarcenet ; as for his 
head-suit and pillows, they were of the queen's own order- 
ing. In the second chamber was likewise another state- 
bed, all white. Also in the chamber was made a touch 
with feather beds, and hanged above like a tent, knit like 
a net, and there was a cup-board. In the third chamber 
was ordained a bayne (bath) or two, which were covered 
with tents of white cloth." 

Could the present age offer a more luxurious or elegant 
arrangement in a suite of sleeping-rooms, than in those 
provided by Elizabeth for her husband's friend ? 

" And when the queen, with all her ladies, had showed 

1 Heiress of Lord Scales, wife of Anthony, second Earl Rivers. 
s Katherine, sister to Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of England. 
3 Supposed to be ihe author of the Journal. 

« The best linen woven at Rennes, in Brittany, superior, it seems, to 
that of Holland; 
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him these rooms, the queen, with the kinp; and attendants, 
turned again to their own chambers, and feft the said Lord 
Grauthuse there with the Lord Chamberlain Hastings, 
which despoiled him, '(helped him undress,) and they both 
went together to the bath. And when they had been in 
their baths as long as was tlieir pleasure, they had green 
ginger, divers sjrrups, comfits, and ipocras, served by the 
order of the queen. And in the morning he took his cup^ 
with the king and queen, and returned to Westminster 
again. And on St Edward's day, 13th of October, King 
Edward kept tus royal state at Westminster Palace. In 
the forenoon be came into the parliament in his robes, on 
his head a cap of maintenance, and sat in his most royal 
majesty, having before him his lords spiritual and tem- 
poral. Then the speaker of the Common parliament, 
named William Allington, declared before the king and 
his nobles the intent and desire of his Commons, especially 
in their commendation of the womanly behaviour and 
great constancy of his queen when he. was beyond sea ; 
also the great joy and surety of his land in the birth of 
the prince ; and the great kindness and humanity of the 
Lord Grauthuse, then present, shown to the king wh«i in 
Holland." Grauthuse was then, with all due ceremony, 
created Earl of Winchester, — Occleve, the poet, reading 
aloud his letters patent Then the king went into the 
Whitehall, whither came the queen crowned; also the 
prince, in his robes of state, borne after the queen, in the 
arms of his chamberlain, master Vaughan. 'And thus 
the queen, the king, with the little prince, carried after 
them, proceeded into the abbey church, and so up to the 
shrine of St Edward, where they offered. Then the king 
turned down into the choir, where he sat in his throne. 
The new Earl of Winchester bare his sword unto the 
time they went to dinner. As a finale to the entertain- 
ments,* King Edward created a king-at-arms, baptizing 
him Guienne. Norroy was forced to proclaim the largess 
of the new Earl of Winchester, since " Master Garter had 

I Walton calls the breakfast refreshment taking hU c«p, it being gene- 
rally of ale, before the introduction of tea and coffee. 
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an impediment in his tongue," — a circumstance affording 
much mirth to the kinff. A void* of light refreshments 
was then served to the Idng, and the Lord of Grauthuse 
made lus congi. 

The queen's visit to Oxford soon after was long remem- 
bered there; she dined at Woodstock, and arrived aftet 
sunset with the king, her mother, and the Duchess of Suf- 
folk. They entered Oxford with a great crowd of peo- 
ple running before the royal charrettes, bearing torches. 
The queen's brother, Mr. Lionel Woodville, the new chan- 
cellor, received and harangued the royal party, who tar- 
ried till after dinner the next day. King Edward viewed 
the new buildings of Magdalen, and made an oration in 
praise of Oxford, declaring be had sent his nephews, the 
sons of the Duchess of Suffolk, to be educated there, as a 
proof of his esteem.* 

The queen presided over the espousals of her second 
son, Richard, Duke of York, with Anne Mowbray, the 
infant heiress of the Duchy of Norfolk. St. Stephen's 
chapel, where the ceremony was performed, January 
1477, was splendidly hung with arms of gold on this occa- 
sion. The king, the young Prince of Wales, the three 
princesses, Elizabeth, Mary, and Cicely, wete present; 
the queen led the Uttle bridegroom, who was not five, and 
her brother. Earl Rivers, led the baby bride, scarcely 
three years old. They afterwards aH partook of a rich 
banquet, laid out in the Painted Chamber. The innocent 
and ill-fated infants, then married, verified the old English 
proverb, which says, 

" Early wed, early dtiad."3 

Soon after this infant marriage, all England was startled 

» The meal now called tea, was, at this era, termed " a void," from 
being the dismissal of the company. It was served on a tray, since 
called a voider. 

2 The Memorials of Oxford date this royal visit 1481, at the comple- 
tion of Magdalen ; but the mention of the Dachess of Bedford, the qaeen^ 
mother, who died in 14t2, proves that Elizabeth^d visit to Ozfoj-d took 
place before that year. 

3 By the «ai^ly death of the heiress of the line of Mowbray, the royal 
title of Norfolk reverted to. John Lord Howard, the next representative of 
the heiress of Thomas Plantagenet, Earl Marshall, and Earl of Norfolk. 

VOL, IIL— 28 
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by the strange circumstances attooding the death oS the 
Ikike of Clarence. 

Edward IV., though deeply stained with crime, was in 
the earlier periods of his life, susceptible of the tenderest 
fedings of natural affection and disinterested love ; he had 
acted the part of a kind parent to his father's unprotected 
younger children.^ Clarence was not more than twelve 
years old at the battle of Towton ; it is therefore evident 
that he owed his high station wholly to the valiant arm 
of his elder brother. The best feelings of Edward were 
outraged by the unprovoked revolt of Clarence, nor did 
his return to allegiance, prompted as it was by the most 
sordid motives, raise Jiim in his brother's esteem. Edward 
possessed in an exaggerated degree, the revengeful spirit 
of the royal line of Plantagenet. ^< He shall repent it 
through every vein of his heart,"^ was his usual expression 
if any one crossed his will ; and he too often kept his 
word. But if the misdeeds of a brother he had once so 
fondly loved, were not likely to be forgiven by Edward, 
they were still less likely to be forgotten by the queen, 
who had been cruelly injured by Clarence. Her beloved 
father and her brother had been put to death in his name; 
her next brother, the pride of his country, had narrowly 
escaped a similar fate, at a time when Clarence was a 
more active and responsible a^ent ; and her mother haid 
been accused of sorcery by his party. Towards the 
spring of 1477, he commenced a series of agitations, bemg 
exasperated because the queen opposed his endeavour to 
obtain the hand of Mary of Burgundy. Although so anx- 
ious for a wealthy marriage, his grief at the loss of his 
wife had almost unsettled his reason, and he had illegally 
put one of her attendants to death, whom he accused of 
poisoning her. He brought accusations of sorcery against 
the queen, in which he implicated King Edward.* 

1 The cherishing care he took of his yoang brothers, ChireDce and 
Gloucester, and of his little sister Margaret, when concealed in Paston*s 
chambers, before the battle of Northampton, is proved by Sir John Fenn's 
letters, *' My Lord March cometh daily to visit Lord George and Lord 
Richard in the Temple." These children were then of the ages of nine, 
seven, and five. £dward was a fine young man of eighteen. 

^ Fenn*8 Paaton Papers. 

3 Parliamentary Rolls, vol. vi. 
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The queen was at Windsor with her royal lord when 
news wds brought him that his brother Clarence, after 
sitting at the council board for many days doggedly 
silent^ with folded arms, had rushed into the room and 
uttered most disrespectful words against the que^i and 
his royal person, concerning the deaths of his friends 
Burdett and Stacy. The comments of the queen did not 
sooth Edward's mind, who hurried to Westminster, and 
the arrest, arraignment, and sentence of the unhappy 
Clarence soon followed. He was condemned to death, 
but the king demurred on his public execution. Clarence 
had, since the death of his beloved Isabel, desperately 
given himself over to intemperance, in order to drown the 
pain of thought. In his dismal prison, a butt of malmsey 
was introduced, where he could have access to it. The 
duke was found dead, with his head hanging over the 
butt, the night after he had offered his mass-penny at the 
chapel within the Tower. Probably Clarence was the 
victim of his own frailty. He was beset with temptation ; 
despair, loneliness, a vexed conscience, a habit of drinking, 
and a flowing butt of his favourite nectar at his elbow, 
left little trouble either to assassins or executioners.* The 
partisans of the queen and the Duke of Gloucester mu- 
tpally recriminated his death on each other. Gloucester 
, was certainly absent from the scene of action, residing in 
the north. 

On the St. George's day succeeding this grotesque but 
horrible tragedy, the festival of the Garter was celebrated 

1 History has liUle more than the traditions of this mysterioas fact to 
relate. The Bowyer Tower is one of the most retired of that circle of 
gloomy fortresses which surround the white Pohjon, emphatically called 
the Tower of London ; it is declared by Mr. Bayley (History of the 
Tower) to be the scene of Clarence's death. It consists of a strong prison, 
room, with a most suspicious-looking recess, and vaulted door wallcd-up; 
a store-room for bows and arrows, and a dungeon. As neither the offices 
of cook nor butler could have been performed there, th6 malmsey could 
not have been the remnant of some festivity. For the purpose of Cla. 
rence*8 destruction, in some way or other, this butt of liquor must have 
been introduced into his lodging; the very fumes of the butt, with the 
bead knocked out, would have destroyed a delicate person. Afler his 
death the story went among the common people, that being permitted to 
choose bow he weald die, be requested to be drowned in a butt of malm, 
eey. This tale evidently was invented from the position in which the 
corpte was focmd. 
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with more than usual pomp, and the queen took a de- 
cided part in it, and wore the robes as chief lady of the 
Order. 

The queen kept up a correspondence by letter with the 
Duchess of Burgundy, with the ambitious hope of obtain- 
ing the hand of Mary of Burgundy for her brother, Lord 
Rivers. When the duchess visited the court of England, 
in August, 1480, the queen's youngest brother. Sir Ed- 
ward Woodville, was sent with a fleet to escort her. The 
duchess sojourned at Cold Harbour, the city residence 
which lately belonged to her deceased brother, Clarence. 
Among other gifts, she was presented, at her (departure, 
with a magnificent side saddle.^ 

The queen's accomplished brothei;. Lord Rivers, con- 
tinued his patronage to the infant art of printing. In the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's library there is an illuminated 
MS., representing Eajrl Rivers introducing his printer 
Caxton and a book to King Edward and Queen Elizabeth, 
who are seated in state, with their son, the Prince of 
Wales, standing between thqm^ Th^ prince is very lovely, 
with flowing curls.® 

The last years of King Edward's life were passed in 
repose and luxuor, which had most fatal efiects on his 
health. He had long given the queen's place in his affec- 
tions to his lovely mistress, Jane Shore,, a goldsmith's wife 
in the city, whom he had seduced from her duty. 

The death of Edward IV. is said to have been hurried 
by the pain of mind he felt at the conduct of Louis XL, 
who broke the engagement he had made to marry the 
dauphin to the Princess Elizabeth of York. An intermit- 
tent fever was the immediate cause of the king's death. 
When expiring, he made his favourites, Stanley and Hast- 
ings, vow reconciliation with the queen and her family ; 
and, propped with pillows, the dying monarch exhorted 
them to protect his young sons. He died with great pro- 
fessions of penitence. 

1 Seo Wardrobe Accounts of Edward IV., edited by Sir Harris Nicolas^ 
p. zii^ who hai reasoned in a luminoas historical manner on the ikliacioas 
inferences drawn by Walpole regarding the absence of Margaret from 
England since her eleventh year. 

3 This illomination famishes the only portrait of Edvard V. 
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If the king left any directions for the go veirnment of his 
kingdom during his son*s minority, they were not acted 
upon, for no will of his extant, but one made at the time 
of his invasion of France, 1475. Excepting the control 
of his daughter's marriages, this d(jcument gives no 
authority to the queen ;* though it secures to her, with 
many aflFectionate expressions, all the furniture, jewels, 
and other moveables she had used at various palaces, and 
the possession of her dower, which was, unfortunately for 
her, appropriated to her from the confiscated possessions 
of Lancaster. 

Edward expired at Westminster, April 9th, 1483. The 
day of his death, his body, with the face, arms, and breast 
uncovered, was laid out on a board for nine hours, and 
all the nobility, and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London, sent for, to recognise it; and testify that he was 
really dead. Afterwards, he was robed.and clad royally, 
and the whole psalter was said over the body, and it was 
watched by bannerets and knights, in long black gowns 
and hoods.* At the mass of requiem, the queen's chamber- 
lain, Lord Dacre, offered for her ; her son, the Marquis of 
Dorset, and Lord Hastings, bore distinguished parts at 
the funeral ; but the Earl of Lincoln, son of the Duchess 
of Sufiblk, Edward IV.'s sister, attended as chief mourner 
at his uncle's burial. The royal corpse was finally taken 
by water to Windsor, and interred with great pomp, in 
the beautiful Chapel of St. George. 

Skelton, the unworthy laureate of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII., has made Edward IV. the subject of a 
poem, which probably first brought him into notice at 
the court of Elizabeth of York, daughter to the deceased 
monarch. 

»* I made the Tower strong, I wist not wby^— 
Knew not for whom? I purchased Tattersal ;3 
I strengthened Dover on the mountain high, 
And London I convoked to. fortify her wall ; 
I made Nottingham a place royal, 
Windsor, Eitham, and many other mo; 
Yet at the last I* went from them all, 
JSt ecce nu»e in piUvtre dormio ! 

1 Bioerpta Historiea, p. 366. > Sandford. 

^ A f tately Castle in Lincolnshire, 
28* 
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Where ii now my conqoett and ro^il •my 7 
Where be my coarsers and my horsea high ? 
Where is my mirth, my solace, and my play ? 
Aa Tanity ia noag^ht--alI is wandered away. ^ 

Then, addressing his widowed queen by the familiar 
epithet which tradition says he was accustomed to call 
her, Edward is supposed to say--»- 

** Ob, Lady Bessee, long for me may ye call. 
For I am departed antil the doomsday ; 
But lovq ye that Lord who is sovereign of all.** 

Elizabeth was teft, in reality, far more desolate and 
unprotected in her second than in her first widowhood. 
The young king was pursuing his studies at Ludlow 
castle, under the .care of his accomplished uncle Rivers, 
and the guardianship of his/aithful Chamberlain Vaughan, 
the same person whom we have seen carry him in his 
arms after the queen and his royal father on all public 
occasions, when the little prince was a lovely babe of 
eighteen months old. 

Elizabeth sat at the first council after the death of her 
husband and- proposed- that the young king should be 
escorted to Liondon with a powerful army. Fatally for 
himself and his royal master's children, jealousy of the 
Woodvilles prompted Hastings to contradict this prudent 
measure* He asked her insolently, " Against whom the 
young sovereign was to be defended? Who were his 
foes? Not his valiant, uncle Gloucesteir? Not Stanley 
or himself? Was not this proposed force rather destined 
to confirm the power of her kindred, and enable them to 
violate the oatns of amity they had so lately sworn by 
the death-bed* of their royal mastei;?" He finished by 
vowing that he would retire from court, if the young king 
was brought to London surrounded by soldiers. 

Thus taunted, the hapless Elizabeth gave up, with tears, 
the precautionary measures her maternal instinct had 
dictated ; the necessity for which not a soul in that 
infatuated council foreboded but herself, and even she, was 
not aware of her real enemy. -The turbulent and powerful 
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aristocracy, at the head of whom was Hastings, and who 
had ever opposed her family, were the persons she 
evidently dreaded. The Duke of Gloucester had been 
very little at court since the restoration, and never yet had 
entered into angry collision with the Woodvilles. He 
was now absent at his government of the Scottish borders. 
When he heard of the death of the kingv he immediately 
caused Edward V» to be proclaimed at Yoii ; and wrote 
a letter of condolence* to the queen, so full- of deference, 
kindness, and submission, that Elizabeth thought she 
should have a most complying friend in the first prince of 
the blood. The council commanded Earl Rivers to brin^ 
up the young king unattended by the militia of the Welsh 
border, — ^those hardy sddiers, who had; more than once 
turned the scale of conquest in favour of York ; and if 
they had now been headed by the gallant Rivers, they 
would have ensured the safety of Edward V. 

The astounding tidings that the Duke of Gloucester, 
abetted by the Duke of Buckingham, had intercepted the 
young king, with an armed force, on his progress to 
London, had seized his person, and arrested Earl Rivers 
and Lord Richard Gray, on the 29th of April, were 
brought to the queen at midnight on the 3rd of May. 
Elizabeth then bitterly bewailed the time that she was 
persuaded from calling out the militia. In that moment 
of agony she, however> remembered, that while she could 
keep her second son. in safety, the life of the young king 
was secure. " Therefore," says Hall,* " she took her 
yoimg son, the Duke of York, and her daughters, and 
went out of the palace of Westminster into the Sanctury, 
and there lodged in the abbot's place, and she, and all her 
children and company, were registered as sanctuary 

Eersons." Dorset, the queen's eldest son, directly he 
eard of the arrest of his brother, weekly forsook his 
important trust as constable of the Tower, and came into 
sanctuary to his mother. " Before day broke, the lord 
chancellor, then the Archbishop Rotherham,' who lived 
in York-place, beside Westminster Abbey, having received 



1 Carte. Hall. 

s Quarto edit., p. 350. ^s Archbishop of York. 
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the news of the Duke of Gloucester's proceedings, called 
up his servants, and took with him tne great seal, and 
went to the queen, about whom he found much heaviness, 
rumble, haste, and business, with conveyance of her 
(household) stuff into sanctuary. Every man was busy 
to carry, bear, and convey household stuff, chests, and 
fardels, (packages ;) no man was unoccupied, and some 
walked off with more than they were directed, to other 
{daces. The queen sat alone below, on the rushes, all 
desolate and dismayed." Another chronicler adds to this 

J>icturesque description, that her long fair hair, so renowned 
or its beauty, escaped from its codSnement, and, stream- 
ing over her person, swept the ground : a strange contrast 
with the rigid etiquette of royal widows' costume, which 
commanded not only that such profusion of glittering 
tresses should be hid under hood and veil, but that even 
the queen's forehead should be covered with a white 
frontlet, and her chin, to the upper lip, with, a piece of 
lawn called a barb. The faithful archbishop acquainted 
the sorrowing queen with a cheering message sent him 
by Lord Hastings in the night. 

" Ah, wo worth him I" replied Elizabeth, " for it is he 
that goeth about to destroy me and my blood." 

" Madame," said the archbishop, " be of good comfort ; 
I assure you, if they crown any other king than your 
eldest son, whom they have with them, we will, on the 
morrow, crown his brother, whom you have with you 
here. And here is the great seal, which in likewise as 
your noble husband gave it to me, so I deliver it to you, 
for the use of your son."^ 

" And therewith he delivered to the queen the great 
seal, and departed from her in the dawning of day; and 
when he opened his window and looked forth on the 
Thames, he saw the river covered with boats full of the 
Duke of Gloucester's servants, watching that no one 
might go to the queen's asvlum." Sir Thomas More 
(and he ought to be* good authority for any thii^ relating 
to chancellors' seals) affirms, that the archbishop, alarmea 
at the step he had taken, went afterwards to Elizabeth, 

'Han, p. 350. 
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then in sanctuary, and persuaded her to return the great 
seal ; but Gloucester never forgave him for its original 
surrender. 

The apartments of the abbot of Westminster are nearly 
in the same state, at the present hour, as when they re- 
ceived Elizabeth and her train of young princesses.^ The 
noble stone-hall, now used as a dining-room by the stu- 
dents of Westminster school, was, doubtless, the place 
where Elizabeth seated herself in her despair ^^altiw on 
the rushes, all desolate' and dismayed." Still: may be seen 
the circular hearth in the midst of the hall, and the remains 
of a louvre in the roof, at which such portions of smoke 
as chose to leave the room, departed. But the merry 
month oi May was entered when Elizabeth took refuge 
there, and round about the hearth were arranged branches 
and flowers, while the stone floor was strewn with green 
rushes. At the end of the hall is oak panelling latticed 
at top, with doors leadii^ by winding stone stairs to the 
most curious nests of little rooms that the eye of antiqua- 
rian ever looked upon. These were, and still- are> the pri- 
vate apartments of the dignitaries of the abbey, where all 
offices of buttery, kitchen, and laundry, are performed 
under many a quaint gothic arch, in some places, even 
at present^ rich with antique corbel and foliage^ This 
range, so interesting as a specimen of the domestic usages 
of the middle ages, terminates in the abbot's ovm sanctum 
or private sitting-room, which still looks down on* his 
lovely quiet flower-garden. Nor must the-passage be for- 
gotten, leading from this room to the corridor, furnished 
with lattices, now remaining^ where the- abbot might, 
unseen, be witness of the conduct of his monks in the 
great hall below. Communicating with- these are the 
state apartments of the royal abbey, larger in dimensions 
and more costly in ornament, richly dight with painted 
glass and fluted oak panelling. Among these may be 
noted especially the organ-room, and the ante-chamber to 

1 HalPs expression is, that the qaeen fled to itie obMs plaee^ or palace, 
within Westminster Abbey ; an assertion which proves that Elizabeth was 
not an inmate of the Sanctnary baildingr. it must be remembered that 
the whole of the Abbey gfarden, cemetery, dwellings, .and precincts, were 
ianotaary ground, as well as the building called the Sanctuary. 
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the great Jeniaalein-chambery which last was the abbot's 
state receptton-room» and xetains to this day, with its 
gothic window of painted glass, of exquisite workman- 
ship, its curious tapestry, and fine original oil portrait of 
Richard IL* 

Such are the principal features of the dwelling, whose 
monastic seclusion was once broken by the mournful 
plaints of the widowed queen, or echoed to the still more 
unwonted sounds of infant voices ; for, with the exception 
of the two beautiful and womanly maidens, Elizabeth and 
Cicely, the royal family were young childrea The queen 
took with her into sanctuary, Elizabeth, seventeen years 
old at this time, afterwards married to Henry VII. The 
next princess, Mary, had died at Greenwich a twelve- 
month before this calamitous period. Cicely, whom Hall 
calls less " fortunate than fair," was in her fifteenth year ; 
she afterwards married Lord Welles. These three prin- 
cesses had been the companions of their mother in 1470, 
when she had formerly sought sanctuary. Richard, Duke 
of York, bom at Shrewsbury in 1472, was at this time 
eleven years old. Anne, born in 1474, supposed after the 
date of her father's will, in which only the eldest daugh- 
ters are named ; she was about eight years old. Kame* 
rine, born at lUtham about August 1479; then between 
three and four years old; she afterwards married the heir 
of Devonshire. Bridget, bom at Eltham, 1480, Nov- 20th, 
then only in her third year; she was devoted to the con- 
vent from her birth, and was afterwards professed a nun 
at Dartford. 

The queen had in council appointed May 4th for her 
son's coronation ; his false uncle, however, did not bring 
him to London till that day. Edward V. then enter^ 
the city, surrounded by officers of the Duke .of Glouces- 
ter's retinue, who were all in deep mouming for the death 
of the late moncurcL At the head of tms poss^ rode 

1 The fireplace,, before which Henry IV. expired, had been enriched 
by Henry VII. with elaborate wood entablatures, bearing his armorial 
devices; an addition which is the most modern part of this exquisite rem* 
nant of domestic antiquity. The authors of this work are indebted for 
the examination of the secluded portions of Westminster Abbey to the 
courteous permission of the Rev. Henry Milman. 



Gloucester himself, habited in bfau^ widi hii cap in hi^ 
hand, oft-tisies bowing low, and pointing out his nepherw 
(who wore the royal manlie of purjrfe velvet) to the ho- 
mage of the citizens. Edward V. was at first lodged at 
the bishop of Ely's palace ;* but as tfie good bishop, in 
common -mth all the high clergy, was faithful to the heirs 
of Edward IV., the young king was soon transferred to 
the regal apartm^its in the Tower, under pretence of 
awaiting his coronation. Gloucester's next object was to 
get possession of Prince Richard, then safe with the 
que^[i. After a long and stormy debate between the ec- 
clesiastical peers and the temporal peers, at a council 
held in the Star-chamber, close to Elizabeth's retreat, it 
was decided that there might be sanctuary men and wo- 
men, but as children could commit no crime for which an 
asylum was needed, the privileges of sanctuary could not 
extend to them ; therefore, the Duke of Gloucester, who 
was now recognised as- lord protector, coidd possess him- 
self of his nephew by force, if he pleased, 'nie arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was unwilling that iorce should be 
used, and he went with a deputation of the temporal peers 
to persuade Elizabeth to surrender her son. When they 
arrived at the Jerusalem-chamber, the archbishop urged 
that the young king required the company of his brother, 
being melancmoly without a playfellow. To this Eliza- 
beth replied, — 

" Troweth the protector (ah, pray God he may prove 
a protector !) that the king doth lack a playfellow?* Can 
none be found to play with the king, but only his brother, 
which hath no wish to play because of sickness? as though 
princes, so young as they be, could not play without their 
peers — or children could not play without their kindred, 
with whom (for the most part) they agree worse than 
with strangers!" 

At last she said, */ My lord, and all my lords now pre- 
sent, I will not be so suspicious as to mistrust your truths." 
Then, taking young Richard by the hand, she continued, 

I Its site was the spot now called Ely Place, close to Hatton Garden. 
It was from these once famous gardens that Richard asked for the straw- 
berries on the eventful morning of the 13th of June. ' 

s liaU, p. 355. 
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<< Loy here is this gentleman, whom I doubt not would bd 
safely kept by me, if I were permitted; and well do I 
know there be some such deadly enemies to my blood, 
that if they wist where any lay in their own bodies, they 
would let it out if they could. The desire of a kingdom 
knoweth no kindred; brothers have been brothers' bane, 
and may the nephews be sure of the uncle t Each of 
these children are safe while they be asunder. Notwith- 
standing, I here deliver him, and his brother's life with 
him, into your hands, and of you I shall require them be- 
fore Grod and man. Faithful ye be I wot well, and power 
ye have, if ,ye list, to keep them safe ; but if ye think I 
fear too much, yet beware ye fear not too little !" And 
therewithal, continued she to the child, " Farewell mine 
own sweet son! God send you good keeping! Let me 
kiss you once ere you go, for (Jod knoweth when we shall 
kiss together again !" 

And therewith she kissed and blesspd him, and turned 
her back and wept, leaving the poor innocent child weep- 
ing as fast as herself.* 

When the archbishop and the deputation of lords had 
received the young Duke, they brought him into the Star- 
chamber, where the lord protector took him in his arms 
with these words, " Now, welcome, my lord, with all ,my 
very heart 1" He then brought him to the bishop's palace 
at St Paul's, and from thence, honourably through the 
city to the young king at the Tower, out of which they 
were never seen abroad. 

Mean time, preparations went on, night and day, in the 
abbey and the vicinity, for the coronation of Edward V. 
Even the viands for the banquet were bought, wluch 
Hall declares were afterwards spoilt and thrown away.* 

> Sir Thomas More, and Hall, p. 358. These historiaoa with great 
appearance of truth, place £lizabeth*s sarrender of the Duke of York some 
days before the executions of her son Richard Gray and her brother, at 
Pontefract. • 

2 Harl. MSS. 433, 1651, is a note of jCI4. lis. 5d. paid to John Belle, 
being a composition for his cha.rges of JC32 for the supply of wild-fowl 
bought for the intended coronation of "Edward, the bastard son of King 
Edward IV.*' He was thus designated in the charge the court tailor 
made for his dress prepared for this ceremony. The pariisans of Richard 
III. have made some odd mistakes, as if he wore the dress at his uncle's 
coronation ; but be no more wore the dress than he ate this wiM-fowI. 
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On the 18th of June, Richard of Gloucester called a coun- 
cil at the Tower, ostensibly to fix the precise time of the 
coronation, but in reality to ascertain which of the lords 
were in earnest to have young Edward for their king. 
The first attack on Elizabeth took place at this council 
table, when Gloucester, after finding Hastings incorrupti- 
ble in his fealty to the heirs of Edward I V ., broke out 
into a strain of invective against him as leagued with that 
" vdtch, dame Gray, called his brother's wife, who, in con- 
junction with Jane Shore, had by their sorceries withered 
his arm." He showed his arm, which all present well 
knew had been long in that state. Hastings being about 
to deny any alliance with the queen and the powers of 
darkness, was rudely interrupted, dragged forth to the 
Tower-yard and beheaded, without trial, before Glouces- 
ter's dinner was served. The same morning, the news 
Jiad been told to Hasting's, and he had inhumanly exulted 
in the same, that Lord Richard Gray, the queen's son, 
and Earl Rivers, her brother, whom he especially hated, 
had been put to death at Pontefract. 

From that moment Elizabeth found her worst anticipa- 
tions more than realized. The next blow was the attempt 
made at St. Paul's Cross, by Dr. Shaw, to prove her mar- 
riage invalid, and her children illegitimate. This man, 
however, overshot his mark, by attacking Cicely of York,^ 
Richard's mother ; he repeated the scandals her son Cla- 
rence had cast upon her name, and reaped no fruits but 
disgrace for his blundering malice. 

Soon after the faction of the Duke of Gloucester pre- 
sented a petition to prevent the crown from falling to the 
issue of Hthe pretended marriage between King Edward 
and Elizabeth Gray, made without the assent of the lords 
of the land, and by the sorcery of the said Elizabeth and 
her mother, Jaquetta, (as the public voice is through the 

' All Richard*s private councils were held at the dower resideirce of 
his mother at Baynard^s Castle, where she was then abiding. He wrote 
to her accounts of most of his proceedings, (see Walpole*9 Historic Doubtei) 
and from the tenour of his letters there is little doubt she favoured his 
usurpation. Shawns attack was that of an officious partisan, eager to be 
busy before he had sufficient information of what wals required from him. 
He was brother to Richard's friend, the lord mayor.— See Arth<Bologim 
on the subject of Cicely of York, 

VOL, III. — 29 
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land,) privily and secretly, in a chamber, without procla- 
mation by banns, according to the laudable custom of the 
Church of England ; the said King Edward being married 
and troth-plight a long time before to one Eleanor Butler, 
daughter to the old Earl of Shrewsbury."* A forced re- 
cognition of Richard as kins, in the hall of Crosby-house, 
his town residence, followed the presentation of this peti- 
tion, and from that day, June 26th, the son of Elizabeth 
wais considered depos^. The coronation of Richard IIL 
took place ten days after. 

Among the gloomy range of fortresses belonging to the 
Tower, tradition has pointed out the Portcullis Tower as 
the scene of the murder of the young princes. The royal 
children were probably removed to this building when 
their uncle came to take possession of the regal apart- 
ments in the Tower, on the 4th of July.* " Forthwith the 
two young princes were both shut up, and all their people 
removed, but only one, called Black Will, or Will Slaugh- 
ter, who was set to serve them, and four keepers to ffuard 
them. The young king was heard to say, sighingty, * I 
would mine uncle would let me have my life, though he 
taketh my crown.' After which time the prince never tied 
his points, nor any thing attended to himself, but with 
that young babe, his brother, lingei^ in thought and 
heaviness till the traitorous deed delivered them from 
wretchedness." 

During Richard's progress to the north, he roused Sir 



^ Neither this petition, nor the copy of it in the act of parliament, casts 
a slur on the character of dame Eleanor ; it was probably a marriage in 
early youth. Eleanor has been an enigma to the genealogy of Talbot ; 
bat Milles, in his Catalogue of Honour, clearly identi6es her, (p. 7430 
She was daughter to the brave son of the great Earl of Shrewsbury ^ young 
John Talbot, as he is called by Shakspeare, and of liis first wife, Joan 
Chedder, who left him only daughters. Her elder sister married John 
Mowbray, third Duke of Norfolk. Eleanor married Thomas Butler, Lord 
of Sudley, and seems to have lived and died a stainless character; she was 
a great benefactress to St. Sennet's 'College, Cambridge. Her niece, Anne 
Talbot, likewise married a Lord Sudley, which has occasioned some mis- 
Ukeft. 

2 Hall, after Sir T. More, p. 375, whose words, somewhat modernized 
and abbreviated, have been followed. Later discoveries have shown that 
Tyrrel was vice-constable of England, under Edward IV. and used to pot 
illegal executions into effect. 
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James Tjrrrel from his paUet-bed in his guard-chamber 
ooe night at Warwick, and sent him to destroy the royal 
childr^. Sir Robert Brakenbury refused to co-operate, 
but gave up the keys of the Tower for one night to the 
usurper's emissary. 

"Th5n Sir James Tyrrel devised that the princes 
should be murdered in bed, to the execution wheJ*eof he 
appropriated Miles Forest, one of their keepers, a fellow 
flesh-bred in. murder; and' to him he joined one John 
Dighton, his own- horse-keeper, a big, broad, square 
knave. All thdr other attendants being removed from 
them, and the harmless children in bed, these men came 
' into their chamber, and suddenly lapping them in the 
clothes, smothered and stifled them till thoroughly dead; 
then laying out their bodies in the bed^ they fetched Sir 
James to see them, who caused the murderers to bury 
them at the stair-foot, deep in the ground, under a heap 
of stones.' Then rode Sir James in great haste to King 
Richard, and showed him the manner of the murder, who 
gave him great thanks^ but allowed not their burial in so 
vile a corner, but wouldi have them buried in consecrated 
ground. Sir Robert Brakenbury's priest then took them 
up, and where he buried them was never known,' for he 
died directly afterwards. 

1 Sir Thomas More has, ia these accounts, followed the deposition of 
the criminals who perpetrated the dark deed. Tyrrel was condemned so 
late as 1499, for some minor Yorkist plot, and gave this information 
before his execution. His evidence, and that of his satellites, was folly 
corroborated by the bones discovered under the stairs of the Record Office 
in 1664, which office was no other than the chapel within the Tower ; a 
spot which embraced the two requisite objects of concealment and conse- 
cration. The murderous usurper, whose first pang of conscience origi- 
nated in the unchristian manner of hi^ victim^s burial, ordered them to 
be exhumed from under the stairs where they were first put, and laid in 
a hallowed place. The priest of the Tower found no spot equally sacred 
and secret as the entrance to his own chapel, in which service was then 
performed every day. The desecration of the chapel and the change of 
Us name to that of the Repord Office, have prevented historians from 
identifying it as a consecrated spot, perfectly agreeing with Richard's 
directions. Henry VII., who could only gain intelligence of the jf^rat 
burial, vainly searched for the bodies, as the priest of the Tower, who 
could have directed him, had died soon afler he had transferred the bodies, 
and. the secret died with him; till the alteration of the chapel into a 
dep6t for papers revealed it in the reign of Charles II. 
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<<But when," continues Sir Thomas More, "^the news 
was first brought to the unfortunate toother, yet being in 
sanctuary, that her two sons were murdered, it struck to 
her heart like the sharp dart of death ; she was so sud- 
denly amazed that- she swooned and fell to the ground,, 
and there lay in great agony like to a dead corpse. And 
after she was revived and came to her memory again, she 
wept and sobbed, and with pitiful screeches Sled the 
whole mansion. Her breast she beat, her fair hair she 
tore and pulled in pieces, and calling by name her sweet 
babes, accounted herself mad when she delivered her 
younger son out of sanctuary for his uncle to put him to 
death. After long lamentation, she kneeled down and 
cried to God to take vengeance, * who,' she said, * she 
nothing doubted would remember it ;' and when in a few 
months Richard unexpectedly lost his only son, the child 
for whose advancement he had steeped his soul in crime, 
Englishmen declared that the imprecations of the agonized 
mother had been heard."* 

The wretched queen's health sank under the load of 
intense anguish inflicted by these murders, which had 
been preceded by th^ illegal execution of her son, Lord 
Richard Gray, and of her noble-minded brother, at Ponte- 
fract. She was visited in sanctuary by a priest-physician. 
Dr. Lewis,* who likewise attended Margaret Beaufort, 
mother to Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, then an exile 
in Brittany.* The plan of uniting the Princess Elizabeth 
with this last scion of the House of Lancaster was first 
suggested to the desolate queen by Dr. Lewis. She 
eagerly embraced the proposition, and the good physician 
becoming, by means of daily visits, the medium of nego- 
tiation between the two mothers, the queen finally agreed 
to recognise Henry Tudor as King of England, if he were 

^ This dreadful lacene is noted by Sir Thomas More as happening 
daring Richard IIVb absence at York, where he was crowned in 
September, 1484. 

< Hall, pp. 390, 391, 392. His priesthood is proved by the appellation, 
** Sir.** It must have given him peculiar facilities for conferring with 
Efizabeth in the Abbey of Westminster. 

3 Grandson to Katherine of Valois, Queen of Henry V. See her 
Memoir. 
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able to dispossess the usurper aad obtain the hand of her 
daughter. 

Buckingham having been disgusted by Richard, his 
partner in crime, rose in arms. The queen's son, Dorset, 
who had escaped out of sanctuary by the agency of his 
friend Love], one of the tyrant's ministers, raised an 
insurrection in Yorkshire with the queen's valiant brother, 
Sir Edward Woodville, but on Buckingham's defeat fled 
"to Paris, where he continued the treaty for the marriage 
of his half-sister, the princess royal, and Henry Tudor. 

After the utter failure of Buckingham's insurrection, 
Elizabeth was reduced to despair, and finally was forced 
to leave sanctuan?^, and surrender herself and daughters 
into the hands of the usurper, March, 1484. For this, 
step she has been blamed severely bv those who have not 
taken a clear and close view of the difficulties of her 
situation. She had probably, in the course of ten months, 
exhausted her own means, and tired the hospitality of the 
monks of Westminster. Moreover, though the king could 
not lawfully infringe the liberties of sanctuary, he could 
cut oiF suj^hes of food, and starve out the inmates,^ and 
he kept a guard of soldiers round the abbey, commanded 
by John Nesfield, who watched all comers and goers. 
Elizabeth, however, would not leave her retreat without 
exacting a solemn oath, guaranteeing the safety of her 
children, from Richard ; which the usurper took in pre- 
sence of the lord mayor and aldermen, as well as the 
lords of the council. The terms of Elizabeth's surrender 
are peculiarly bitter ; for it is evident that she and her 
daughters not only descended into the rank of mere 
private gentlewomen, but the queen herself was held in 
personal restraint, since the ' annuity of seven hundred 
marks allotted by act of paMiameat for her subsistence 
was to be paid, not to her, but to John Nesfield, squire of 
the body to King Richard,' for "the finding, exhibition, and 
attendance of Dame Elizabeth Gray, (lisite calling herself 
Queen of England.) "Qius Elizabeth had not a servant 
she: could call her,'Own,c for this myrmidon of King 

> Hubert de Bargh was nearly starved to death by Henry III. There 
have been instaqoes of actual starvation. 

29* 
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Richard was to find faior not only wiUi food and clo&est 
but attendance^ 

After leaving sanctuary, some obscure apartments in 
the palace of Westminster are supposed to have been the 

flace of her abode< From thence she wrote to her son 
Dorset at Paris to put an end immediately to the treaty of 
marriage between the Earl of Richmond and the Princess 
Elizabeth, and to return to her. The parties who had 
projected this measure were at the same time struck with 
consternation, and greatly incensed at the queen's con- 
duct; but these steps were the levident result of the 
personal restraint she was then enduring. 

If Richard III. chose to court her daughter as his wife, 
Queen Elizabeth ought to be acquitted of blame ; for it is 
evident that if she had been as yielding in the matter as 
is commonly supposed, she would not have been under 
the control of John Nesfield. 

The successful termination of the expedition under- 
taken by. the Earl of Richmond to obtain his promised 
bride and the crown of England, at once avenged the . 
widowed queen and her family on the usurper, and 
restored her to liberty. Instead of being under the 
despotic control of thcj royal Hunchback's man-at-arms, 
the queen made joyful preparation to receive her eldest 
daughter, who was brought to her at Westminster from 
Sheriff Button with honour, attended by a great company 
of noble ladies.* 

Queen Elizabeth had the care of her daughter tiU the 
January following the battle of Bosworth, when she saw 
her united in marriage to Henry of Richmond, the 
acknowledged Kipg of England. 

One of Henry VII.'s first acts was to invest the mother 
of his queen with the privileges and state befitting her 
rank as the widow of an English sovereign. She had 
never been recognised as queen-dowager exciting in 'the 
few wrangling privy councils that intervened between the 
death of her husband and her retreat into the Abbey of 
Westminster; and even during these, her advice had been 
disregarded and her orders defied; therefore, to Henry 

1 Lord Byron*B Life of Henry VII. p. 9. 
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VU., her son-in-law, she owed the first regular recogniA 
tion of her rights as widow of an English sovereign* 
Unfortunately, Elizabeth had not been dowered on the 
lands usually appropriated to the Queens of England, but 
on those of the Duchy of Lancaster, which Henry VIL 
claimed as heir of John of Gaunt. However, a month 
after the marriage of her daughter to Henry VIL, the 
queen-dowager received possession of some of the dower- 
palaces, among which Waltham, Famham, Masshebury, 
and Baddow, may be noted.^ Henry, likewise, adds a 
penaon of £102 per annum from his revenues. The 
scandalous entries on the Parhamentary Rolls, whereby 
she was deprived of her dower in the preceding reign, 
were oi'dered by the judges to be burnt, their first lines 
only being read, ^^ because from their falseness and shame- 
fulness they were only deserving of utter oblivion." ^ . 
Although so much has been said in history regarding 
Henry VII.'s persercution of his mother-in-law, mis, the 
only public act passed regarding her which appears on 
the Rolls, is marked with delicacy and respect If she 
were deprived of her rights and property once more, no 
evidence exists of the fact excepting mere assertion. Nor 
are assertions even of contemporaries to be credited with- 
out confirmatory documents, at any era when a country 
was divided into factions furious as those which kept the 
reiffn of Henry VIL, in a continual ferment. It is pos- 
sible that Henry VIL personally disliked his mother-in- 
law; and in this he was by no means singular, for there 
never was a woman who contrived to make more per- 
sonal enemies; but that he ever deprived her of either 
property or dignity, remains yet to be proved. 

This queen had passed through a series of calamities 
sufficient to wean. the most frivolous person from pleasure 
and pageantry; she had to mourn the untimely deaths of 
three murdered sons, and she had four daughters wholly 
destitute, and dependent on her for their support; it can, 
therefore, scarcely be matter of surprise that in the decline 
of life she seldom shared in the gaieties of her daughter's 
court Nevertheless, she appeared there frequently enough 

1 Memoir of Elizabeth of York, by Sir Harris Nicolas. 
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to invalidate the oft-repeated assertions that she fell into 
disgrace with the king for encouraging the rebelUons of 
the Earl of Lincoln and Lambert SimneL Was such 
conduct possible? The Earl of Lincoln had been pro- 
claimed heir to the throne by Richard III., and as such 
was the supplanter of all her children; and Lambert 
Simnel represented a youth^ who was the son of Clarence, 
her enemy, and the grandson of the mighty .!^arl of War- 
wick, the sworn foe of all the House of Woodvilfe 
However, at the very time she is declared to be in dis- 
grace for such unnatural partiality, she was chosen by 
uie king, in preference to his own beloved mother, as 
ffl)onsor to his dearly-prized heir, Prince Arthur. "On 
September 20th,. 1486, Elizabeth of York gave birth to 
an heir, and on Sunday following, her mother, the queen- 
dowager, stood god-mother to him in Winchester Cathe- 
dral." After describing the procession, in which the 
Princess Cicelv carried the infant, the historian adds, 
"Queen Elizabeth was in the cathedral, abiding the 
coming of the prince; she gave a rich cup of gold, 
covered, which was borne by Sir Davy Owen. The Earl 
of Derby gave a gold salt, and the Lord Maltravers gave 
a coffer of gold ; these standing with the queen as spon- 
sors."* 

Soon afterwards, Henry VII. sought to strengthen 
his interest in Scotland by negotiating a marriage be- 
tween James III. and his mother-in-law, a husband cer- 
tainly young enough to be her son, yet his violent 
death alone prevented her from wearing the crown ma- 
trimonial of Scotland, when she would nave been placed 
in a situation to injure her son-in-law, if such had been 
her wish. 

The last time* the qeeen-dowager appeared in pubUc 

was in a situation of the highest dignity ; her daughter, 

the queen-consort, had taken to her chamber previously to 

her accouchement, in the close of the year 1489, when 

I 

1 Tbe existence of tbe yoang Earl of Warwick was a profound court 
secret till the imposture of Lambert Simnel obliged Henry VIL to abow 
the real person to the public. 

> Lolaud,Ck>llecUn6a, vol. iv. p. 249. 
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Ae received the French ambassador^ in great state, as*- 
sisted by Margaret, the king's mother. 

The next year Henry VII. presented his mother-in-law 
with an annuity of 400/.* No surrender of lands of equal 
value has yet been discovered ; yet, strange to say, histo* 
rians declare she was stripped of every thing, because 
about this time she retired into the convent of Bermondsey, 
Here she had every right to be, not as a prisoner, but as 
a cherished and highly 3ionoured inmate ; for the prior and 
monks of Bermondsey were solemnly bound by the deeds 
of their charter to find hospitality for the representatives 
of their great founder, Clare, Earl of Gloucester, in the 
state-rooms of the convent' Now Edward IV. was heir 
to the Clares, and Elizabeth, queen-dowager, had every 
right, as his widow, to appropriate the apartments ex- 
pressly reserved for the use of the founder.* She had a 
right of property there ; and as it was the custom in the 
middle ages for royal persons to seek monastic seclusion, 
when health declined, not only for devotional purposes, 
but for medical advice, where could Elizabeth better 
retire than to a convent bound by its charter to receive 
her? Eighteen months after, she Ivas seized vdth a fatal 
illness at Bermondsey, and: on her death-bed dictated the 
following will : — 

« In the name of God, &c., lOtli April, 1492, 1, Elizabeth, by the 
grace of God, Queen of England, late wife to the most victorious 
prince of blessed memory, Edward IV. 

" Item. I bequeath my body lo be buried with the body of my lord 
at Windsor, without pompous interring or costly expenses dontf there- 
about Item, Whereas, I have no worldly goods* to do the queen's 
grace, my dearest daughter, a pleasure with, neither to reward any 
of my children, according to my heart and mind, I beseech God 
Almighty to bless her grace with all her noble issue, and, with as 



1 Leland, Collectanea, vol. iv. p. 249. 

> Memoir of Elizabeth of Yorl^, by Sir Harris Nicolas. 

3 Qaoted in Londona Illustrata by Malcolm, from Annales AbbatiB de 
Bermondsey, formerly belonging to the Howard family, now in the Bri- 
tish Maseum. 

* The noble panelled halls and state-chambers in this convent were, 
in 1804, standing nearly in the same state as when Elizabeth occnpied 
them. 
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good ft heart and mind at may be, I give her grtoe my blemhig, and 
all the aforesaid my children. Item, I will that such small staff and 
goods that I have, be disposed truly in the contentation of my debts^ 
and for the health of my soul, as far as they will extend. Item. That 
if any of my blood will wish to have any of my said staff to me per- 
taining, I will they have the preferment before all others. And of 
this my present testament It make and ordain /my executors-— that ia 
to say, John Ingilby, prior of .the Charter-house of Shene, William 
Satton and Thomas Brent, doctors. And I beseech my said dearest 
daughter, the qaeen'd grace, and my son, Thomas, Marquis of Dorset, 
to put their good wills and help for the performance of this my testa- 
ment In witness whereof, to this my, testament, these witnesses — 
John, abbot of Qermondsey, and fienediot CuO| doctor of physic. 
Given the year and day aforesaid." 

The daughters of Elizabeth attended . her death-bed, 
and paid her affectionate attention; the^ queen .alone was 
preyented,..havinc taken to her chamber preparatory to 
the, birth of the Frincess Margaret Elizabeth died the 
Friday before Whitsuntide, and as she expressed an 
earnest wish for speedy and private burial, her funeral 
took phce on Whitsunday, 1492, Her will shows that 
she died destitute,. of personal property;, hut that is no 
proof of previous persecution, since several of our queens 
who were possessed of the undivided dower appanage, 
and whose children were provided for, died not much 
richer.* Indeed, it was not easy in that era, for persons 
who had only a Ufe income to invest their savings se- 
curely ; therefore they seldom made any. Elizabeth had 
four daughters wholly dependent on her for support, since 
the calamities of the times had left them dowerless ; and 
after the death of their mother, the queen, their sister, was 
much i^^)overished by their maintenance. The great 
possessions of the house of York were chiefly in the grasp 
of the old avaricious Duchess, Cicely of York, who sur- 
vived her hated daughter-in-law several years. Edward 
IV. had endowed his proud mother as if she were a queen- 
dowager; while his wife was dowered on property to 
which he possessed no real title. 

> See yolame ii., IiYes Eleanora of Castile and Margoerite of France 
whose creditors were not paid till long after their deaths. Queen Phi- 
llppa died in debt 
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Some discontented Yorkist, who witnessed the pairsi- 
monious funeral of Elizabeth, has described it, and pre- 
served the interesting fact, that the only lady who accom- 
panied the corpse of the queen, on its passage from the 
river to Windsor Castle, was one Mistress Grace, a natu- 
ral daughter of Edward IV.* 

" On Whitsunday, the queen-dowager's corpse was con- 
veyed by water to Windsor, and there privily through the 
little park conducted unto the castle, without any ringing 
of bells or receiving of the dean, but only accompanied 
by the prior of the Charter-house and Dr. Brent, Mr. 
Haute,* and Mistress Grace, a bastard daughter of King 
Edward IV., and no other gentlewoman ; and, as it was 
told to me, the priest of the college received her in the 
castle (Windsor,) and so privily about eleven of the clock, 
she was buried, without any solemn dirge done for her 
obit. On the morn thither came Audley, bishop of Ro- 
chester, to do the office, but that day nothing was done 
solemnly for her saving; also a hea::rse, such as they use 
for the common people, with wooden candlesticks about 
it, and a black (pall) of cloth of gold on it, four candle- 
sticks of silyer gilt, every one having a taper of no great 
weight 

" On the Tuesday hither came by water King Edward's 
three daughters, the Lady Anne, the Lady Katherine, and 
the Lady Bridget, (the nun-princess,) from Dartford, ac- 
companied by the Marchioness' of Dorset, the daughter of 
the Duke of Buckinffham, the queen's niece,'* the daughter 
of the Marquis of JDorset; Lady Herbert, also niece to 
the queen ; dame Katherine Gray,^dame Guilford (gover- 
■ness to the children of Elizabeth of York i) their gentle- 
women walked behind the three daughters of the dead. 
Also that Tuesday came the Marquis of Dorset, son to 
the queen ; the Earl of Essex, her brother-in-law ; and the 
Viscount Welles, her son-m-law. And that night began 
the dirge. But neither at the dirge were the twelve poor 
men clad.in black, but adoten divers old men," — that is, 



1 AruDdel MSS. 30. 2 Tfaia name is opt very legible. 

3 Daughter of her gister Katherine, who married Buckingham. 
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old men dreised in the many coloured gannents of po- 
verty,—" and they held old torches aixl torches* ends. 
And the next morning one of the canons, called Master 
Vaughan, sang Our Lady mass, at the which the Lord 
Dorset offered a piece of gold ; he kneeled at the hearse 
head. The ladies came not to the mass of requiem, and 
the lor^s sat about in the choir. My Lady Anne came 
to offer the mass penny, and her officers-at-arms went 
before her ; she offered the penny at the head of the queen, 
wherefore she had the carpet and the cushion. And the 
Viscount Welles took his (wife's) offering, and dame 
Katherine Gray bare the Lady Anpe's train ; every one 
of the king's daughter's 6fferea. The Marquis of Dorset 
offered a piece of gold, and all the lords at their pleasure; 
the poor knights of Windsor, dean, canons, yeomen, and 
officers-at-arms, all offered, and after mass the lord mar- 
quis paid the cost of the funeral." 

At the east end of St George's chapel, north aisle, is 
the tomb of Edward IV., being a monument of steel 
representing a pair of gates between two towers, of 
ancient gomic architecture.^ On a flat stone at the foot 
of this monument are engraven, in old English characters, 
the words, 

Iklnn Bntoactr anti Ms tftueen SU^ibett) Wmbflle. 

In 1810, when the place of sepulchre for the family of 
George III. was in course of preparation at the east end 
of St George's chapel, an excavation was formed in the 
solid bed of chalk of the full size of the edifice above, 
when two stone coffins, containing the bodies of Queen 
Elizabeth Woodville and her son prince George,' were 

1 This beaatifal work of art if said to be bj the band of Qoentin 
Matsjfl, the Flemish blacksmith- painter; it has the appearance of black 
lace. 

> The third son of Elisabeth, who died in infancy. The coffin of her 
second daughter, the Princess Mary, a beautiful girl of fifteen, who died 
the year before her father, was soon after discovered. A curl of hair of 
the most exquisite pale gold had insinuated itself through the chinks of 
the coffin; it was cut off, and is ia fine presenratioa. 
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discovered fifteen feet below the surface : thus .realizing 
the emphatic words of Southey — 

•• Thou, Elizabeth, art here : 
ThoQ, to whom all griefs were known. 
Who wert placed opon the bier 
In happier hoar than on a throne,** 
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ANNE OP WARWICK, 

QUEEN OF RICHARD III. 



Anne op Warwick, the last of our Plantagenet queens, 
and the first who had previously borne the title of Prin- 
cess of Wales,* was bom at Warwick pastle in the year 
1454.* On each side of the faded, melancholy portrait of 
this unfortunate lady, in the pictorial histoi^^ of her 
maternal ancestry, called the Rous Roll, two mysterious 
hands are introduced, offering to her the rival crowns, of 
York and Lancaster ; while the white bear, the cognizance 
assumed by her mighty sire, Warwick the king-maker, 
lies muzzled at her feet, in token that the royal lions of 

1 There have been but ^ix princesees of Wales in England : the first 
three were left widows; and it is singular, that although two of them were 
afterwards queen-consorts, neither of them derived that dignity from the 
Prince of Wales she had wedded. The first Princess of Wales, Joanna, 
the widow of Edward the Black Prince, died of a broken heart. The 
miseries of Anne of Warwick, the widow of Edward of Lancaster, Prince 
of Wales, this memoir will show. The misfortunes of Katherhie of 
Arragon, consort of Henry VIII., and widow to Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
will be related in the course of the next volume. Caroline of Anspach, 
consort of George II., after a lapse of two hundred years, was the only 
Princess of Wales who succcedeid happily to the tbrone-matrimonial of 
this country. Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, widow to Frederic, Prince of 
Wales, lost a beloved husband in the prime of life, and never was queeo. 
The troublous career of the sixth Princess of Wales, Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, is still in public memory. 

2 Rous Roll, Herald's College. This represents the great Earl of War- 
wick with the Neville bull at his feet, though after his marriage he 
assumed the Beaucbamp bear and ragged stajSl 
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Plantagenet had quelled the pride of that hitherto tameless 
bear, on the blood-stained heath of Barnet. 

The principal events which marked the career of her 
father have been traced in the memoirs of the two pre- 
ceding queens. Richard Neville, surnamed the king- 
makic^ Earl pf Warwick, was heir, in right of the 
countess his mother, to the vast inheritance of the Monta- 
gues, Earls of Salisbury. He aggrandized himself in a 
higher desrae by his union, in 1448, with Anne, the sister 
of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who had b^ome sole 
heiress of that mighty line by the early death of her niece 
the preceding year. Richard was sooii after summoned 
to the House of Lords, in right of his wife, as Earl of 
Warwick. He possessed an income of 22,000 marks per 
annum, but had no male heir, his family consisting but of 
two daughters ; the eldest, Lady Isabel,* was very hand- 
some. Bucke calls Lady Anne " the better woman of the 
two," but he gives no reason for the epithet 

When, on the convalescence of King Henry, Margaret 
of Anjou recovered her former injQuence in the govern- 
ment, Warwick, having good reason to dread her ven- 
geance, withdrew with his countess and young daughters 
to his government of Calais, where much of the childhood 
and early youth of the Lady Anne were spent Occa- 
sionally, indeed, when the star of York was in the 
ascendant, Warwick brought the ladies of his family either 
to his feudal castle, or his residence in Warwick-lane. 
The site of this mansion is still known by the naii^ of 
Warwick-court Here the earl exercised semi-barbarous 
hospitality in the year 1458,® when a pacification was 
attempted between the warring houses of York and Lan- 
caster ; six hundred of the retainers of Anne's father were 
quartered in Warwick-lane, "all dressed alike in red 
jackets, with the bear and ragged staff embroidered both 
before and behind. At Warwick-house, six oxen were 
daily devoured for breakfast, and all the taverns about St. 
Paul's and Newgate-street were full of Warwick's meat, 
for any one who could claim acquaintance with that 



1 Born at Warwick Caatle, 1451. Rous Roll, Herald's College, 
s Stow*s LondoD. 
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earPfl red-jacketed gentry might resort to his flesh-pots^ 
and sticking his dagger merein, carry off as much beef as 
could be taken on a long dagger." 

* At this period the closest connexion subsisted between 
the families of the Duke of York and the Earl of Warwick. 
Richard Plantagenet, afterwards Richard IIL, was two 
years older than the Lady Anne ; he was born Oct. 2nd, 
1452, at his father's princely castle of Fotheringay. He 
was the youngest son of Richard, Duke of York and his 
Duchess Sicily, the Earl of Warwick's aunt " At his 
nativity," says Rous, a contemporary chronicler, " the 
scorpion was in the ascendant ; he came into the world 
with ieeth, and with a head of hair reaching to his 
shoulders. He was of small stature, with a short face 
and unequal shoulders, the right being higher than the 
left."* 

Passing over events already related, that led to the 
deposition of Henry VI., positive proof may be found that 
Anne of Warwick and Richard of Gloucester werq com- 
panions when he was about fourteen and she twelve years 
old. After Richard had been created Duke of Gloucester 
at his brother's coronation, it is highly probable he was 
consigned to the guardianship of ^he Earl of Warwick, 
at MMdleham Castle ; for, at the grand enthronization of 
George Neville,, the uncle of Anne, as Archbishop of York, 
Richard is found as a guest at York palace, seated in the 
place' of honour in the chief bauqueting-room, upon the 
dais, under a cloth of estate or canopy, with the Countess 
of Westmoreland, his grandmother, on his left hand ; his 
sister, the Duchess of Suffolk, on his right ; and^the noble 
maidens, his cousins, the Lady Anne and the Lady Isabel, 
seated opposite to him.* These ladies must have been 

E laced there expressly to please the prince, by affording 
im companions of his own age, since the Countess of 
Warwick, their mother, sat at the second table, in a place 
much lower in dignity. Richard being the son of Lady 

A The oft.qooted testimony of the old Countess of Desmond oaght not 
to invalidate this statement; for many ladies would think any prince 
handsome who had danced with them. Rous knew Richard well ; he not 
only delineated him with the pen, but with pencil. — See the Rous Roll. 

> Leland's Collectanea, vol vi. p. 4. 
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Anne's great aunt, an intimacy naturally subsisted between 
such near relatives. Majerres, a Flemish annalist, affirms 
that Richard had formed a very strong affection for his 
cousin Anne, but succeeding events proved that the lady 
did not bestow the same regard on him that her sister 
Isabel did on his brother Clarence, nor was it to be 
expected, considering his disagreeable person and temper. 
As Lady Anne did not smile on her crook-backed cousin, 
there was no inducement for him to forsake the cause of 
his brother, King Edward. 

It was in vain his brother Clarence said, in a conference 
with Warwick, " By sweet St. George I swear, that if my 
brother Gloucester would join me, I would make Edward 
know we were all one man's sons, which should be nearer 
to him than strangers of his wife's blood."* 

Anne was at this juncture with her mother and sister 
at Calais. " For," continues Hall,^ ** the Earl of Warwick 
and the Duke of Clarence sailed directly thither, where 
they were solemnly received and joyously entertained by 
the Countess of Warwick and her two daughters ; and 
after the duke had sworn on the sacrament ever to keep 
part and promise with the earl, he married Isabel in the 
Lady Church of Calais, in the presence of the countess 
and her daughter Anne. 

The Earl of Warwick, accompanied by his countess 
and Lady Anne, returned with the newly- wedded pair to 
England, where he and his son-in-law soon raised a civil 
war that shook the throne of Edward IV. After the loss 
of the battle of Edgecote, the Earl of Werwick escaped 
with his family to Dartmouth, where they were taken on 
board a fleet of which he was master. 

On the voyage they encountered the young Earl of 
Rivers, with the Yorkist fleet, who gave their ships bat- 
tle, and took all excepting the vessel containing the Ne- 
ville family. While this ship was flying from the victo- 
rious enemy, a dreadful tempest arose, and the ladies on 
board were afflicted at once with terror of wreck and the 
oppression of sea-sickness. To add to their troubles, the 

1 Hair, p. 272. « Ibid. p. 271, 272. 

30* 
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Duchess of Clarence was taken in labour with her first 
child.^ In the midst of this accumulation of disasters, 
the tempest-tossed bark made the offing of Calais ; but in 
spite of the distress on board, Vauclere, whom Warwick 
had left as his lieutenant, held out the town against him, 
and would not permit the ladies to land ; he, however, 
sent two flagons of wine on board for the Duchess of 
Clarence, with a priva.te message, assuring Warwick that 
the refusal arose from the towns-people, and advising him 
to make some other port in France." The Duchess of 
Clarence soon after gave birth, on board ship, to the babe 
who had chosen so inappropriate a time for his entrance 
into a troublesome world, and the whole family landed 
safely at Dieppe the beginning of May, 1470. When 
they were able to travel, the kdy Anne, her mother and 
sister, attended by Clarence and Warwick, journeyed 
across France to Amboise, where they were graciously 
received by Louis XL, and that treaty was finally com- 

Eleted which made Anne the wife of Edward, the gallant 
eir of Lancaster.* 
This portion of the life of Anne of Warwick is so inex- 
tricably interwoven with that of her mother-in-law,. Queen 
Margaret, that it were vain to repeat it a second time. 
Suffice it to observe that the bride was in her seventeenth, 
the bridegroom in his nineteenth year, and thatPrevost 
affirms that the match was on§ of ardent love on both 
sides. The prince was well educated, refined in manners, 
and, moreover, his portrait in the Rous Roll bears out the 
tradition tliat h6 was eminently handsome* The iU-fated 
pair remained in each other's company from their mar- 
riage at Angers, in August, 1470, till the fatal field of 
Tewksbury, May 4th, 1471.^ 

Although the testimony of George Bucke must be re- 
ceived with the utmost caution,' yet he quotes a contem- 

> Hall, p. -279. 2 Comines. 

3 Ibid. 4 Hall, p. 280. 

B Sir John Bucke was iiv the service of Richard III., and hig^h in his 
favour; he was beheaded at Leicester after the battle of Bos worth, and 
his family nearly ruined. For this reason the utmost degree of personal 
prejudice guides the pen of Richard's historian, his descendant, when 
vindicatih^ the usurper, and aspersing the reputation of every connexion 
of Henry VII. 
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porary Flemish chronicler,* who affirms that " Amie was 
with her husband, Edward of Lancaster, when that un- 
fortunate prince was hurried before Edward IV., after 
the battle of Tewksbury, and that it was observed, Ri- 
chard, Duke of Gloucester, was the only person present 
who did not draw his sword on the royal captive, out of 
respect to the presence of Anne, as the near relative of 
his mother, and a person whose afTections he had always 
desired to possess." 

English chroniclers, however, affirm that at this very 
moment Anne was with her unhappy mother-in-law, 
Queen Margaret. After Margaret was taken away to 
the Tower of London^ Clarence privately abducted his 
sister-in-law, under the pretence of protecting her. As he 
was her sister's husband, he was exceedingly unwilling to 
divide the united- inheritance of Warwick and Salisbury, 
which he knew must be- done if his brother, Gloucester, 
carried into execution his avowed intention of marrying 
Anne. But very different was the conduct of the young 
widow of the Prince of Wales from that described by 
Shakspeare. Instead of acting as chief mourner to the 
hearse of her husband's murdered father, she was sedu- 
lously concealing herself from her abhorred cousin ; en- 
during every privation to avoid his notice, and concurring 
with all the schemes of her self-interested brother-in-law, 
Clarence^ so completely, as to descend from the rank of 
Princess of Wales, to the disguise of a servant, in a mean 
house in London, in the hopes of eluding the search of 
Gloucester; incidents too romantic to be behoved without 
the testimony of a Latin chronicler of the highest autho- 
rity,* who affirms it in the following words: — " Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, wished to discover Anne, the youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick, in order to marry her ; 
this was much disapproved by his brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, who did not wish to divide his wife's inhe- 
ritance. He, therefore, hid the young lady. But the 
cunning of the. Duke of Gloucester discoveral her in the 

' W. Kennet. Backe, vol u |h 549. 

2 Continoator of Croyland Chronicle, p. 557. This penon, from some 
of his ezpressioDs, appears to have at one time belonged to the Privy 
Coancil of Edward IV. 
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disguise of a cook-maid, in the city of London, and he 
immediately transferred her to the sanctuary of St Mar- 
tin's le Grand." She needed this a^lum, because she 
was under the attainder in which h^ hapless mother and 
Queen Margaret were included. 

The unfortunate widow of Prince Edward was, after 
this, removed to the protection of her uncle George, the 
Archbishop of York,* and was even permitted to visit and 
comfort her mother-in-law, Queen Margaret, at the Tower ; 
but as she still resisted marrying Richard, she was de- 

E rived of her uncle's protection, her last refuge against 
er hated cousin. 
The unfortunate mother of Anne remained in the sanc- 
tuary she had first taken till the same year. A letter of 
Paston's, dated 1473, observes, that the " Countess of War- 
wick, is out of Beaulieu sanctuary, and that Sir James 
Tyrrel,* conveyeth her northwards ; but the Duke of Cla- 
rence liketh it not" And on April 2nd, 1473, he notifies 
that " the world seemeth queasy, for all the persons about 
the king's person have sent for their armour, on account 
of the quarrel regarding the inheritance of Anne.'" 

The dispute was debated in council, and the king made 
an award, assigning certain lands to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, and adjudging the rest of the estate to Clarence. 
This award was m^de at the ejcpense of Anne, Countess 
of Warwick, the mother of the young ladies, and the true 
heiress of the vast estates of De Spencer and Beauchamp. 
The act of parliament specified " that the Countess of 
Warwick was no more to be considered in the award of 
her inheritance than if she were dead."* In fact, Rous 
accuses Richard of incarcerating, during his life, the vene- 

^ £dward IV. had, lince his restoration, pretended to show some favoar 
to the archbishop, had hunted with him at Windsor, and even invited 
himself to dine with him at the More ; upon which the archbishop fool- 
ishly took from its hidingr-place all the plate and jewels he had concealed 
before the battles of Tewsbury and Barnet, and borrowed much more 
of his acquaintance, fklward, instead of visiting, arrested him, seized 
all these riches, and sent him prisoner to Hammes. Lelaud^s Collectanea, 
vol. i. p. 509. 

s The same functionary who afterwards murdered the Princes of 
York. 
' 9 Parliamentary Rolls, 1473. 

* Carle, Reign of Edward IV., 1473. 
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rable Countess Anne, the rightful mistress of the Warwick 
patrimony, when in her distress she fled to him, as her 
son-in-law, for protection, an ill deed which has not com- 
monly been enumerated in the ample list of Richard's 
iniquities. 

The marriage of the Lady Anne and Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, took place at Westminster,* 1473, probably a 
few days before the date of Paston's letter. Prevost afl[irms 
she was compelled by violence to marry Richard. Some 
illegalities were connected with this ceremony, assuredly 
arising from the reluctance of the bride, since the Parlia- 
mentary Rolls of the next year contain a curious act, 
empowering the Duke of Gloucester to continue the full 
possession and enjoyment of Anne's property, even if she 
were to divorce himy provided he did his best to be recon- 
ciled and re-married to her — ominous clauses relating to 
a wedlock of a few months ! — but which prove that Anne 
meditated availing herself of some informality in her ab- 
horred marriage ; but if she had done so, her husband 
would have remained in possession of her property. The 
informaliti9s most hkely arose from the want of the proper 
bulls to dispense with relationship ; and as the free consent 
of both bride and bridegroom was an indispensable pre- 
liminary to such dispensation, the absence of these legal 
instruments negatively prove that the unfortunate Anne 
Neville never consented to her second marriage. The 
birth of her son Edward at Middleham Castle, 1474, pro- 
bably reconciled the unhappy Duchess of Gloucester to 
her miserable fate; but that her marriage was never 
legaUzed may be guessed by the rumours of a subsequent 
period, when the venomous hunchback, her cousin-hus- 
band, meditated in his turn divorcing her. 

Richard and Anne Uved chiefly at Middleham Cattle, 
in Yorkshire, an abode convenient for the office borne by 
the duke as governor of the northern marches. As a very 
active war was proceeding with Scotland, in the course 
of which Richard won several battles and captured Edin^ 

* Sprott Fragment, as to place ; but it gives date, 1474. Hutton gives 
1473, as the date. 
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burgh,^ his reluctant wife was not troubled much with his 
company, but devoted herself to her boy, on whom all her 
aflfections were centred, and the very ^springs of her life 
wound up in his welfare. Durinc her abode at Middle- 
ham she lost her sister, who died Dec. 12th, 147S^ 

The death of Edward lY. caused a great cbange^in 
the life of Anne. The Duke of Gloucester, who had very 
recently returned from Scotland, left Anne and his boy 
at Middleham when he departed with a troop of horse to 
intercept his young nephew, Edward V., on his progress 
to London. Richard's household book' at Middleham^ 
affords some notitia regarding the son of Anne of War* 
wick during his father's absence. Geoffnr Frank is 
allowed 22s. 9d. for green clothe and I*. 8d. for making it 
into gowns for my lord prince and Mr. Neville; 6«. for 
choosing a King of West Witton in some frolic of rush- 
bearing, and 5*. for a feather for my lord prince, and 
Dirick, shoemaker, had IBs. Id. for his shoes; and Jane 
Collins, his nurse, lOOs. for her year's wages. Among 
the expenses which seem to have occurred on the pro* 
gress of the young prince up to London, on the occasion 
of the coronation of parents, are his offerings at Foun- 
tain's Abbey, and other religious houses. For mending 
his whip, 2d., and 6^. Sd. to two of his men, Medcalf and 
Pacok, for running on foot by the side of his carriage. 

After a succession of astounding crimes, Richard effected 
the usurpation of his nephew's throne, and Anne of War- 
wick was placed in the situation of consort to an English 
monarch. She arrived in London with her son in time 
to share her husband's coronation, but we should think 
her arrival was but just before that event, as her rich 
dress for the occasion was only bought two days pre- 
ceding the ceremony. There is an order to "Piers 
Curteys,^ to deliver for the use of the queen, four and a 
half yards of purpiHe cloth of gold, upon damask, July 
3rd." Short time had the tire-women of Anne of War- 
wick to display their skill in the fitting of her regal robes, 
since this garment was to be worn on the 6th of the same 

1 Holinshed. 2 Harleian MS. 433. 3 Ibid. 433, 1598. 
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month Sunday, July 4th, Richard, who had previously 
been proclaimed king, conducted his queen and her son 
in great state by water from Baynard's Castle to the • 
Tower, where his hapless little prisoners were made to 
vacate the royal apartments, and were consigned to a 
tower near the Water Gate, since called the Bloody 
Tower.* The same day Anne^s only child, Edward, was 
created Prince of Wales.* The grand procession of the 
kinff and queen, and their young heir, through the city, 
tooEplace on the morrow, when they were attended from 
the Tower by four thousand northern partisans, whom the 
king and queen called gentlemen of the north, but who 
were regarded by the citizens as an ungentle and suspi- 
cious-looking pack of vagabonds. The next day, July 5th, 
the coronation of Richard and his queen took place with 
an unusual display of pageantry, great part of which had 
been prepared for the coronation of the hapless Ed- • 
ward V. 

"On the following day," says Grafton, "the king, with 
Queen Anne^ his wife, came down out of the Whitehall 
into the great Hall of Westminster, and went directly to 
the King's Bench, where they sat some time, and from 
thence the king and queen walked barefoot upon striped 
cloth unto King Edward's shrine, all their nobility goihg 
before them, every lord in his degree." 

The Duke of Norfolk bore the king's crown before him 
between both his hands, and the Duke of Buckingham, 
with a white staff in his hand, bore the royal hunchback's 
train. "Queen Anne had both earls and barons pre- 
ceding her. The Earl of Huntingdon bore her sceptre ; 
Viscount Lisle the rod with the dove ; and the Earl of 
Wiltshire her crown." " Then came," continues a con- 
temporary manuscript," " our sovereign lady, the queen, 
over her head a canopy, and' at every comer a bell of 
gold ; and on her head a circlet of gold, with many pre- 

1 Haiton*8 BoBworth. Hutton affirms, from Tjrrel and Dighton*s 
ocmfessioDs, that this loWer was the scene of the deaths of Edward V. 
ftod his brother, in the July Richard III. was crowned. 

3 Hall and More. 

3 Harleian MSS., 2115. Communicated by John Bruce,' Elsq. 
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cious stones set therein ; and on every side of the queen 
went a bishop ; and my Lady of Richmond^ bare the 
queen's train. So they went from St Edward's shrine to 
the seats of state by the altar, and when the king and 
queen were seated, there came forth their highnesses' 
priests and clerks, singii^, most delectably, Latin and 
pricksong,* full royaDy. This part of the ceremonial con- 
cluded, " the king and. queen came down from their seats 
of estate, and the king had great observance and service." 
Our authority states, the king and queen " put off their 
robes, and stood all naked from their waists upwards,^ till 
the bishop had anointed them. Their majesties afterwards 
assumed their robes of cloth of gold^ and Cardinal Morton 
crowned them both with much. solemnity. The priests 
and clerks sang *Te Deum' with great royalty. The 
homage was paid at that part of the mass called offertory, 
during which time the queen sat with the bishops and 
peeresses, while Richard received the kiss of fealty from 
his peers. The Bishops of Exeter and Norwich stood on 
each side the queen ; the Countess of Richmond was on 
her left hand, and the Duchess of Norfolk knelt behind the 
queen with the other ladies. Then the king and queen 
came down to the high altar and kneeled, and anon the 
cardinal turned him about with the holy sacrament in his 
hand^ and parted it between them both, and thus they 
received the good Lord. 

Their crowns were offered,, as usual, at St Edward's 
shrine. The king proceeded out of the 'abbey church, 
and the queen followed, bearing the sceptre in her right 
hand, and the dove with the rod in her left, so going forth 

' Mother of Henry Tudor, afterwards Henry VII. 

2 Meaning tbey san^ from musical notes set in alternate parts. 

s'^his expression, which appears startling at first, merely implies the 
fact that Richard and Anne were then divested of their regal mantles and 
insignia, preparatory to being anointed, and remained in their under 
garments. The attire in use, during the administration of that rite, is 
particularly described in the " Order for the coronation of the Kings of 
France," as close-fitting tunics of silk, having apertures on the breast, 
and between the shoulders, which at the time prescribed were drawn 
aside, in order that the consecrating prelate might trace the sign of the 
cross, with the tip of the thumb moistened in the chrism, as ordained in 
the pontifical. 
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till they came to the high dais at Westminster*hall ; and 
when they came there, they left their canopies standing, 
and retired to their chamber. Mean' time, the Duke of 
Norfolk* came riding into Westminster-hall, his horse 
trapped with cloth of gold down to the ground, and he 
voided it of all people but the king's servants. And the 
Duke of Buckingham called to the marshal, saying how 
** the king would have his lords sit at four boards in the 
hall ;" and at four o'clock the king and the queen came to 
the high dais* On the queen's right hand stood my Lady 
Surrey, and on her left the Lady Nottingham, holding a 
canopy of state over her head. 

" The king sat at the middle of the table, the queen at 
the left hand of the table, and on each side of her stood 
a countess, holding a cloth of pleasance when she listed 
to drink. The champion of England after dinner rode into 
the hall, and made his challenge without being gainsayed. 
The lord mayor served the king and queen with ipocras, 
wafers, and sweet wine, and by that time it was dark 
night Anon came into the hall great lights of wax 
torches and torchettes^ and as soon as the lights came up 
the hall, the lords and ladies went up to the king and made 
their obeisance; and anon the king and queen rose 
up and went to their chambers, and every man and 
woman departed and went their ways where it liked them 
best"* 

After the coronation, queen Anne went to Windsor 
Castle, with the king and her son. Here Richard left her, 
while he undertook a devious progress, ending at Tewks- 
bury. The queen and prince then commenced a splendid 
progress, in which they were attended by many prelates 
and peers, and the Spanish ambassador, who had come to 
propose an alliance between the eldest daughter of his 
sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, and the son of Richard 
III. The queen took up her abode at Warwick Castle, 
the place of her birth, and the grand feudal seat of her 

1 Grafton asserts that there were three Dachesses of Norfolk present {• 
if so, the in&nt wife of Richard, Dake of York, mast have been one of 
them. 

> Grafton, collated with the Harleian MS9*t P* ^IIS. 
VOL. m. — 31 
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father, which belonged to the yotmg Eari of Warwick^ 
the son of her sister Isabel and the Ihike of Clarence, and 
it is especially noted 'diat the queen brou^t him with her.^ 
Richard III. joined his queen at Warwick Castle, where 
they kept court with great magnificence for a week, it 
must have been at this visit that the portraits of Queen 
Anne, of Richard III., and their son, were added to the 
Rous Roll. The popular opinion concerning Richaid's 
deformity is verified by the portrait ; for his %iire, if iiot 
crooked, is decidedly hunchy ; nor must this appearance 
be attributed to the artist's lack of skill in deUneatii^ the 
human form, for the neighbouring portrait by Ihe same 
hand, representing Anne's father, me great Earl of War- 
wick, is^ as finely proportioned as if meant for a model 
of St George. Kichard, on the contrary, has high thick 
shoulders, and no neck. Surely, if the king's ungainly 
figure had not been matter of great notoriety, an artist 
capable of making such a noble sketch as that of the earl 
would not have brought the king's ears and shoulders in 
quite such close contact' Warwick was dead, Richand 
was alive, when this series of portraits closes ; therefore, 
if any pictorial flattery exists, in all probability Richaod 
had the advantage of it 

Among other contemporary describers of Richard not 
generally known is the following metrical portrait" The 
author seems inclined to apologize for drawing him bs he 
really was: — 

1 The whole paragraph is from Roas's Latin Chronide. Rous himself 
was at Warwick Castle at this time ; for he waa a priest belmigiog to the 
NeyiUe family, and U?ed at Guy*8 Cliff. 

* Richard's ogUness, forwardness, and ill*temper, from his birth, are 
mentioned by Uolinshed, (quarto edition, p. 362, vol. iii. 1806,) likewise 
his deformity. Holinshed's authority must have been a cimtemporary, 
since he mentions the Princess Kalherine, daughter to Edward IV., «• 
still alive in the preceding page. Sir Thomas More likewise asserts the 
same; his father. Sir John More, who was an old judge, must have seen 
Richard, and had do great reason to be fond of Henry Til., alnoe tiwt 
king had sent him to prison because his son. Sir Thomas More, as 
(ipeuer of the Commons, opposed some of his pfBcuniary extortions, 

3 A carious MS. in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillips, of Middle 
Hill, supposed to be written by R. Glover, a herald ; it is called *« The 
Honour of Cheshire.** 
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** The kiaf *a own brother, be, I mean, 

Wbo was deformed by nature, 
Crook-backed and iti conditioned, 

Worse ibced— an ugij creatare ; 
Yet a great peer, for princes peers 
Are net always beauteous/' 

From Warwick Castle, Queen Anne and King Richard 
went to Coventry, where was, dated August 16, 1483, a 
memorandum of an account of 180/. owed to Richard 
Growles, mercer, London, for goods delivered for the use 
of Queen Anne, as i^cified in bills in the care of John 
Kendal, the king's secretary. The court arrived at York, 
August 31. The re-coronation of the king and queen, 
likewise the re-investiture of Prince Edward of Gloucester 
as Prince of Wales, took place soon after at this city ; 
measures which must have originated in the fact, that the 
sons of Edward IV. having been put to death during 
the northern progress of the court, the usurper considered 
that the oaths of allegiance taken at the re-coronation 
would be more legal than when they were alive. The 
overflowing paternity of Richard, which perhaps urged 
him to commit some of his crimes, thus speaks in his 
patents for creating his son Prince of Wales : " Whose 
singular wit and endowments of nature wherewith (his 
young age considered) he is remarkably furnished, do 
portend, by the favour of God, that he will make an honest ' 
man."* But small chance was there for such a miracle, 
if his''^life had been spared. It is curious that Richard III. 
should express hopes for his son's future honesty, at the 
very moment he was putting him in possession of' his 
murdered cousins' property. 

After the coronation had been performed in York ca- 
tbedral. Queen Anne walked in grand procession through 
the streets of the city, holding her IHtie son by the right 
hand ; he wore the demi-crown appointed for the heir of 
England. 

The Middleham household book mentions that five 

1 White Kenneths notetf^ to Bucke. The priuce was seven years old, 
accordingr to Rous. 
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marks were paid to Michell Wharton for brineing the 
prince's jewels from York for this occasion. l%e same 
document proves that the court were at Pontefract, Sep- 
tember 15th; that fearful fortress, recently stained with 
the blood of Richard's victims. Richard gave, by the 
way, in charity to a poor woman, 3*. 6d. ; me charge of 
baiting the royal charette was 2d. ; and thq expenses of 
the removal of my lord prince's household to Ponte- 
fract, 245. 

A formidable insurrection, headed by the Duke of 
Buckingham, recalled Richard to the metropohs; he left 
his son for security among his northern friends, but Queen 
Anne accompanied her husband. 

It is a doubtful point whether Anne approved of the 
crimes which thus advanced her son., Traditioa declares 
she abhorred them, but parliamentary documents prove 
she shared with Sir James Tyrrel the plunder of Richard's 
opponents, after the rebellion of Buckingham was crushed. 
She received one hundred marks, the king seven hundred 
marks, and Sir James Tyrrel two manors from Sir 
William Knyvet, being the purchase-money for his life. 
Anne's share of this plunder amounts to considerably 
more than her proportion of queen-gold. 

If Anne had even passively consented to the unrigh- 
teous advancement of her family, punishment quickly fol- 
lowed; for her son, on the last day of March, 1484, died 
at Middleham Castle "an unhappy death."^ This ex- 
pression, used by Rous, his family chronicler, leads his 
readers to imagine that this boy^ so deeply idolized by 
his guilty father, came by his end in some sudden and ^ 
awfm manner. His parents were not with him, but v^rere 
as near as Nottingham Castle when he expired. The 
loss of this child, in whom all Anne's hopes and happi- 
ness were garnered, «truck to her heart, and she never 

* Continuator of Croyland. The June following^ the death of th6 
prince, Richard III. added in his own hand to the aadit of expenses paid 
for the clothing of his son, ** whom God pardon** — a proof that a lively 
remembrance of the boy was still active in the father's heart, and that he 
loet no opportunity of offering prayer for the small sins the object of his 

Stilty ambition might have committed. — See WiUe KtnntVt Noteg to 
ueke. 
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again knew a moment's health or comfort; she seemed 
even to court death eagerly. Nor was this dreadful loss 
her only calamity. Richard had no other child; hisf 
declining and miserable consort was not likely to bring 
another ; and if he did not consider her in the way, his 
guilty and ruffianly satellites certainly did ; for they began 
to whisper dark thines concerning the illegality of the 
kill's marriage, and Sie possibility of its being set aside. 
If Edward' I^^'s parliament considered that it was possible 
for Anne to divorce Richard in 1474, can it be doubted 
that Richard, in 1484-6, could have resorted to the same 
manner of getting rid of the queen ? 

Her evident decline, however, prevented Richard from 
giving himself any trouble regarding a divorce ; yet it 
did not restrain him from uttering peevish complaints to 
Rotherham, Archbishop of York, regarding his wife's 
sickliness and disagreeaUe qualities. Rotherham, who 
hadjust been released from as much coercion as a King 
of England dared offer to a spiritual peer who had not 
appeared in open insurrection, ventured to prophesy from 
these expressions that Richard's queen would suddenly 
depart from this world. This speech got circulated in 
the guard-chamber, and gave rise to a report that the 
queen^ whose personal sufferings in a protracted decline 
had caused her to keep her chamber for some days, was 
actually dead. 

Anne was sitting at her toilette^ with her tresses un- 
bound, when this strange rumour was communicated to 
her. She considered it was the forerunner of her death 
by violent means, and in a gre&t agony ran to her hus- 
band, with her hair dishevelled as it was, and with 
streaming eyes and piteous sobs asked him, " What she 
had done to deserve death?" Richard, it is expressly 
said, soothed her with fair words and smiles, bidding 
her " be of good cheer, for, in sooth, she had no other 
cause."* 

The next report which harassed the declining and 
dying queen was, that her husband was impatient for her 

* Holinshed. Sir Thomas More. 
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demise, that he ought give his hand to bis niece, the 
Princess Elizabeth of York. The rumour had no influ- 
ence on the conduct of Anne, since the continuator of 
Croylaod mentions the queen's kindness to her husband's 
niece in these words : — ** The Lady Elizabeth (who had 
been some months out of sanctuary) was sent by her 
mother to attend the queen at court, at the Christmas 
festivals' kept with great state in Westminster-hall. Eliza- 
beth and her four sisters were received with all honour- 
able courtesy by Queen Anne, especially the Lady Eliza- 
beth was ranked most familiarly in the queen's favour, 
who treated her as a sister ; but neither society that she 
loved, nor all the pomp and festivity of royalty, could 
cure the languor or heal the wound in the queen's breast 
for the loss of her sonJ'^ The young Earl of Warwick 
was, after the death of Richard's son, proclaimed heir to 
the Enfflish throne, and^ as such, took his seat at the royal 
table' during the life time of Us aunt, Queen Anne. As 
these honours were withdrawn from the ill-fated boy 
directly after the death of the queen, it is reasonable to 
infer he owed them to some influence she possessed with 
her husband, since youn^ Warwick, as her sister's son, 
was her heir as well as his. 

Within the year that deprived Anne of her only son, 
maternal sorrow put an end to her existence by a decline 
slow enough to acquit her husband of poisoning her, a 
crime of imich he is acc^used by most vn'iters. She died at 
Westminster palace, on March 16th, 1485, in the midst of 
the greatest eclipse of the sun that had happened for many 
years. Her funeral was most pompous and magnificent. 
tier husband was present, and was observed to shed 
tears," deemed h3rpocritical by the by-standers, but those 
who knew that he had been brought up with Anne might 
suppose that he felt some instinctive yearnings of long 
companionship, when he saw her laid in that grave where 
his ambitious interests had caused him to wish her to be. 
Human nature, vnth all its conflicting passions and 



1 Continaator of Croyland Chronicle. 

> Rous Chronicle. 3 Baker's Chronicle. 
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instincts, abounds with such inconsistencies, which are 
often startlingly apparent in the hardest characters. 

The queen was interred near the altar at Westminster, 
not far from the monument of Anne of Cleves. No 
memorial marks the spot where the broken heart of the 
hapless Anne of Warwick found rest from as much sor- 
row as could possibly be crowded into the brief span of 
thirty-one years. 
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